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PRIOR. 



Matthew prior is one of those that have burst out from 
an obscure original to great eminence. He was bom July 21, 
1664, according to some, at Winburne in Dorsetshire, of 1 know 
not what parents ; others say, that he was the son of a joiner of 
London ; he was perhaps willing enough to leave his birth unset- 
tled,* in hope, like Don Quixote, that the historian of his actions 
might find him some illustrious alliance. 

He is supposed to have fallen, by his father's death) into the 
hands of his uncle, a vintner t near Charingcross, who sent him 
for some time to Dr. Busby, at Westminster ; but, not intend* 
5ng to give him any education beyond that of the school, took 
him, when he was well advanced in literature, to his own bouse 
where the earl of Dorset, celebrated for patronage of genius^ 
found him by chance, as Bumet relates, reading Horace, and was 
so well pleased with his proficiency, that he undertook the care 
and cost of his academical education. 

He entered his name in St. John's college at Cambridge in 
1682, in his eighteenth year ; and it may be reasonably suppos- 
ed that he was distinguished among his contemporaries. He 

* The difficulty of settling Prioi'^s birthplace is great. In the register of 
his college lie is called, at his admission bj the president, J^tthero Prior 
of }f''inbum in J^'liddleaex ; by himself, next day, Matthcrw Prior of Dor' 
BetshirCi in \rhich county, not in Middlesex, Winbom^ or Winbome, as it 
stands in the.FiV&zre, is found. When he stood candidate for hu fellowship^ 
five years afterward, he was registered again by himself as of MiddUeaex. 
The last record ought to be preferred, because it was made upon oath. It is 
observable, that, as a native of JVinbome, he is styled Fitiua Georgii Prior, 
generosi ; not consistently with the common account of the meanness of his 
birth. Dr. J. 

f Samuel Prior kept the Rummei' tavern near Charingcross in 1685. The 
annual feast of the nobility and gentry living in the parish of St. Martin in 
the fields was held at his house, October 14, that year. N. 
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S LIFE OF PRIOR. 

became a bachelor, as is usual, in four years ;* and two years 
. afterward wrote the poem on the Deity ^ which stands first in his 
volume. 

It is the established practice of that college, to send every year 
to the earl of Exeter some poems upon sacred subjects, in ac- 
knowledgment of a benefaction enjoyed by them from the bounty 
of his ancestor. On this occasion were those verses written, 
which, though nothing is said of their success, seem to have re- 
commended him to some notice ; for his praise of the countess's 
' music, and his lines on the Iambus picture of Seneca, aflbrd 
reason for imagining that he was more or less conversant with 
that family. 

The same year he published the City Mowe and Country 
Mouse^ to ridicule Dryden's Hind and FantAerj in conjunction 
with Mr. Montague. There is a story f of great pain sufferedy 
and of tears shed, on this occasion, by Dryden, who thought it 
hard that '^ an old.man should be so treated by those to whom he 
had always been civil.*' By tales like these is the envy raised 
by superior abilities every day gratified ; when they are attacked, 
every one hopes to see them humbled ; what is hoped is readily 
believed, and what is believed is confidently told. Dryden had 
been more accustomed to hostilities than that such enemies 
should break his quiet ; and, if we can suppose him vexed, it 
would be hard to deny him sense enough to conceal his uneasiness. 

The City Mouae and Country Mouse procured its authors more 
solid advantage^ than the pleasure of fretting Dryden ; for they 
were bo^ speedily preferred. Montague, indeed, obtained the first 
notice, with some degree of discontent, as it seems, in Prior, who 
probably knew that his own part of the performance was the 
best. He had not, however, much reason to complain ; for he 
came to London, and obtained such notice, that, in 1691, he was 
sent to the congress at the Hague as secretary to the embassy. 
In this assembly of princes and nobles, to which Europe has 
perhaps scarcely seen any thing equal, was formed the grand 
alliance against Lewis, which at last did not produce effects pro- 
portionate to the magnificence of the transaction. 

* He was admitted to his baehelor^f degree iu 1686 ; and to hia master's!* 
\j mandate^ in 1700. K. 

t Spence. 
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LIFE OF PRIOR. 3 

The conduct of Prior in this splendid initiation into public bu* 
tuness was so pleasing to kmg Wiilianiy that he made him one 
of the gentlemen of his bedchamber ; and he is supposed to 
have passed some of the next years in the quiet cultivation of 
literature and poetry. 

The death of queen Mary, in 1695, produced a subject for all 
the writers ; perhaps no funeral was ever so poetically attended. 
Dryden, indeed^ as a man discountenanced and deprived, was 
silent ; but scarcely any other maker of verses omitted to bring 
his tribute of tuneful sorrow. An emuhition of elegy was uni- 
versal. Mark's praise was not confined to the English language, 
but fills a great part of the Mus4t Anglican^t, 

Prior, who was both a poet and a courtier, was too diligent to 
miss this opportunity of respect. He wrote a long ode, which 
was presented to the king, by whom it was not likely to be ever 
read. 

In two years he was secretary to another embassy, at the treaty 
of Ryswick, in 1697 ;* and next year had the same o£Bce at the 
court of France, where he is said to have been considered with 
great distinction. 

As he was one day surveying the apartments at Versailles, 
being shown the victories of Lewis, painted by Le Brun, and 
asked whether the king of England's palace had any such deco- 
rations ; '^ The monuments of my master's actions," said he, 
^ are to be seen every where but in his own house." 

The pictures of Le Brun are not only in themselves sufficiently 
ostentatious, but were explained by inscriptions so arrogant, that 
Boileau and Racine thought it necessary to make them more 
simf^. 

He was in the following year at Loo with the king ; from whomi 
after a Imig audience, he carried orders to England, and upon 
his arrival became undersecretary of state in the earl of Jersey's 
office ; a post which he did not retain long, because Jersey was 
removed ; but he was soon made commissioner of trade. 

This year, 1700, produced one of his longest and most splendid 
compositions, the Carmen Seculare, in which he exhausts all his 

* He re«eiTed» in September, 1697s a present of SOO guineu from the 
lords justices, for his trouble in bring^ing^ over the treaty of peace. N. 
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powers of celebration. I Txiean not to accuse him of flattery 
he probably thought all that he writ, and retained as much verac- 
ity as can be properly exacted from a poet professedly encomi- 
astic. King William supplied copious materials for either verse 
or prose. His whole life had been action, and none ever denied 
him the resplendent qualities of steady resolution and personal 
courage. He was really in Prior*s mind what he represents 
him in his verses ; he considered him as a hero, and was accus- 
tomed to say, that he praised others in compliance with the fash- 
ion, but that; in celebrating king William he followed his incli- 
nation. To Prior gratitude would dictate praise which reason 
would not refuse. 

Among the advantages to arise from the future years of Will- 
iam's reign, he mentions a society for useful artsj and among 
them 

Some that with care true eloqaence shall tedch. 
And tojast idioms fix our doubtful speech ; 
That from our writers distant realms may knov 
The thanks we to our monurchs owe. 
And schools profess our tongue through every land. 
That has invok'd his aid or bless'd his hand. 

Tickell, in his Pros/iect of Peace ^ has the same hope of a new 
academy. 

In happy chains our daring language bound. 
Shall sport no more in arbitrary sound. 

Whether the similitude of those passages, which exhibit the 
same thought on the same occasion proceeded from accident 
or imitation, is not easy to determine. Tickell might have 
been impressed with his expectation by Swift's Profioaalfor aacer^ 
taining the English Language^ then lately published. 

In the parliament that met, in 1701, he was chosen represent- 
ative of East Grinstead. Perhaps it was about this time that 
he changed his party ; for he voted for the impeachment of 
those lords who had persuaded the king to the partition treaty, 
a treaty in which he had himself been ministerially employed. 

A great part of queen Anne's reign was a time of war, in which 
there was little employment for negotiators, and Prior had there- 
fore leisure to make^ or to polish verses. When the battle of 
Blenheim called forth all the versemen, Prior, among the rest, 
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took care to show his delight in the increasing honour of his 
countiy by an epistle to Boileau* 

He published soon afterward a Tolume of poems, with the 
encomiastic character of his deceased patron, the duke of Dor- 
set ; it began with the college exercise, and ended with the Mit- 
brown Maid, 

The battle of Ramillies soon afterward, in 1706, excited him 
to another effort of poetiy. On this occasion he had fewer or 
less formidable rivals ; and it would be not easy to name any 
other composition, produced-by that event, which is now remem> 
bered. 

Every thing has its day. Through the reigns of William and 
Anne no prosperous event passed undignified by poetry. In the 
last war^ when France was disgraced and overpowered in every 
quarter of the globe, when Spain, coming to her assistance, only 
shared her calamities, and the name of an Englishman was rev* 
erenced through Europe, no poet was heard amidst the general 
acclamation ; the fame of our counsellors and heroes was in- 
trusted to the gazetteer. 

The nation in time grew weary of the war, and the queen 
grew weary of her ministers. The war was burdensome, and 
the ministers were insolent. Harley and his friends began to 
hope that they might, by driving the whigs from court and from 
power, gratify at once the queen and the people. There was 
DOW a call for writers, who might convey intelligence of past 
abuses, and show the waste of public money, the unreasonable 
conduct of the aiUeSf the avarice of generals, the tyranny of min- 
ions, and the general danger of approaching ruin. 

For this purpose a paper called The Examiner^ was periodi- 
cally published, written, as it happened, by any wit of the party, 
and sometimes, as is said, by Mrs. Manly. Some are owned by 
Swift ; and one, in ridicule of Garth's verses to Godolphin upon 
the loss of his place, was written by Prior, and answered by Ad- 
dison, who appears to have known the author either by conjec- 
ture or intelligence. 

The tones, who were now in power, were in haste to end the 
war ; . and Prior being recalled, 1710, to his former employment 
of making treaties, was sent, July, 1711, privately to Paris with 
propositions of peace. He was remembered at the French 
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court; and} returning in about a moiilb) brought wilh him the 
Abb6 Gaultier, and M. Mesnager^ a minister from France^ m- 
vested with full powers. 

This transaction not being avowed, Mackaj, the master of the 
Dover packetboat, either zealously or officiously, seized Prier 
and his associates at Canterbury. It is easily supposed that they 
were soon released. 

The negotiation was begun at Prior's house, where the queen's 
ministers met Mesnager, September 30,. 171 1, and entered pri- 
vately upon the great buuness. The importance of Prior ap- 
pears from the mention made of him by St. John in his leUer to 
the queen. 

^ My lord treasurer moved, and all my lords were of the same 
opinion, that Mr. Prior should be added to those who are em- 
powered to ^gn ; the reason for which is, because he, having 
personally treated with Monsieur de Torcy, is the best witness 
we can produce of the sense in which the general preliminary 
engagements are entered into ; beside which, as he is the best 
versed in matters of trade of all your majesty's servants who 
have been trusted in this secret, if you shall think lit to em* 
ploy him in the future treaty of commerce, it will be of conse- 
quence that he has been a party concerned in concludiDg that 
convention which must be the rule of this treaty." 

The assembly of this important night was in some degree 
clandestine, the design of treating not being yet openly declared, 
and when the whigs returned to power, was aggravated to a 
charge of high treason ; though, as Prior remarks in his imper* 
feet answer to the report of the committee ^feecrecy^ no treaty 
ever was made without private interviews and pieliminary dis- 
cussions. 

My business is not the history of the peace, but the life of 
Prior. The conferences began at Utrecht on the first of Janu- 
ary, 1711-12, and the English plempotentiaries arrived on tfie 
fifteenth. The ministers of the different potentates confen^d 
and conferred ; but the peace advanced so slowly, that speedier 
methods were found necessary, and Bolingbroke was sent to 
Paris to adjust differences with less formality; Priw either 
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accompaiiied him or foUovr ed him ; and^ after his departure, had 
the appointments and authority of an ambassador, though no pub- 
lic chasacter, 

Bf aome mistake of the queen's orders, the court of France 
ted been disgusted ; and Bolingbroke says in his letter, ^ Dear 
Mat, hide the nakedness of thy country, and give the best turn 
thy fertile brain -will furnish thee with to the blunders of thy coun- 
tiynoen, who are not much better politicians than the French are 
poets.'* 

SoGi) afier, the duke of Shrewsbury went on a formal embassy 
to Pans. It is rebtted by Boyer, that the intention was to hare 
)<»ned Prior in the commission, but that Shrewsbury refused to 
be associated with a man so meanly bom. Prior therefore con- 
tmued to act without a title till the duke returned next year to 
Eogtand, and then he assumed the style and dignity of ambaa- 
aador. 

But, while he continued in appearance a private man, he was 
treated with confidence by Lewis, who sent lum with a letter to the 
queen, written in favour of the elector of Bavaria. ^ I shall ex- 
pect,'' says he, ^ with impatiaice, the return of Mr. Prior, whose 
conduct is very agreeid>le to me.'' And while the duke d 
Shrewsbury was still at Paris, Bolingbn^e wrote to Prior thus ; 
^ Monwur de Torcy lias a confidence in you ; make use of it^ 
eoce £br al^ upon this occasioii, and convince him thoroughly, 
that we must give a different turn to our parliament and our 
people according to 'their resolution at this crias.*' 

Pnor's public digMty and ^lendour commenced in August, 
iria, and continued till the August foHowing ; but I am afraid 
that, according to the usual &te of greatness, it was attended 
vnsAk some perpbxities and mortifications. He had not all that 
is customarily given to ambassadors ; he hkits to the queen in 
an imperfect poem, that he had no service of plate ; and it ap- 
peared, by the debts which he contracted, that his rennttancea 
wese not pimctually made. 

On the first of August, 17 14, ensued the downfal of the tones 

and the degradation of Prior. He was recalled, but was not able 

to cetum, being detained by the debts which he had found it 

/ necessary to contract, and which were not discharged before 
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March) though bis old fiiend Montague was now at the head of 
the treasury. 

He returned then as soon as he could, and was welcomed on 
the 25th. of March * by a warrant, but was, however, stiffered to 
live in his own house, under the custody of the messenger, till 
he was examined before a committee of the privy council, of 
which Mr. Walpole was chairman, and lord Coningsby, Mr. 
Stanhope, and Mr. Lechmere, were the principal interrogators ; 
who, in this examination, of which there is printed an account 
not unentertaining, behaved with the boisterousness of men elat- 
ed by recent authority. They are represented as asking ques- 
tions sometimes vague, sometimes insidious, and writing an- 
swers different from those which they received. Prior, how- 
ever, seems to have been overpowered by their turbulence ; for 
he confesses that he signed what, if he had ever come before a 
legal judicature, he should have contradicted or explained away. 

The oath was administered by Bbscawen, a Middlesex jus- 
tice, who at last was going to write his attestation on the wrong 
side of the paper. 

They were very industrious to find some charge against Ox- 
ford ; and asked Prior, with great earnestness, who was present 
when the preliminary articles were talked of or signed at his 
house. He told them, that either the earl of Oxford or the duke 
of Shrewsbury was absent, but he could not remember which ; an 
answer which perplexed them, because it supplied no accusation 
against either. '< Could any thing be more absurd," says he, ^ or 
more inhuman, than to propose to me a question, by the answer- 
ing of which I might, according to them, prove myself a traitor I 
And notwithstanding their solemn promise, that nothing which 
I could say should hurt myself, I had no reason to trust them ; 
for they .violated that promise about five hours after. However, 
I owned I was there present. Whether this was wisely done 
or not, I leave to my friends to determine." 

When he had signed the paper, he was told by Walpole, that 
the committee were not satisfied with his behaviour, nor could 
give such an account of it to the commons as might merit fisvour ; 
and that they now thought a stricter confinement necessary than 

• 1715. 
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to his own house. << Here," says he, *^ Boscawen played the 
moralist) and Coningsby the christian, but both very awkwardly.'* 
Hie messenger, in whose custody he was to be placed, was then 
called, and very decently asked by Coningsby, ^ if his house was 
secured by bars and bolts ?'* The messenger answered, ** No,** 
"with astonishment. At which Coningsby veiy angrily said, " Sir, 
you must secure this prisoner ; it is for the safety of the nation ; 
if he escape, you shall answer for it.'* 

They had already printed their report ; and in this examina- 
tion were endeavouring tb find proofs. 

He continued thus confined for some time ; and Mr. Walpole, 
June 10, 1715, moved for an impeachment against him. What 
made him so acrimonious does not appear ; he was by nature no 
thirster for blood. Prior was, a week after, committed to close 
cu'stody, with orders that '< no person should be admitted to see 
him without leave from the speaker.'* 

When, two years after, an act of grace was passed, he was ex- 
cepted, and continued still in custody, which he had made less 
tedious by writing his ^Ima, He was, however, soon after dis- 
charged. 

He had now his liberty, but he had nothing else. Whatever 
the profit of his employments might have been, he had always 
spent it ; and at the age of fifty three was, with all his abilities, 
in danger of penury, having yet no solid revenue but fix)m the 
fellowship of his college, which, when in his exaltation he was 
censured for retaining it, he said, he could live upon at last. 

Being however generally known and esteemed, he was encour- 
aged to add other poems to those which he had printed, and to 
publish them by subscription. The expedient succeeded by 
the industry of many fiiends, who circulated the proposals,* and 
the care of some, who, it is said, withheld the money from 
him lest he should squander it. The price of the volume was 
two guineas ; the whole collection was four thousand ; to which 
lord Harley, tfie son of the earl of Oxford, to whom he had inva- 
riably adhered, added an equal sum for the purchase of Downhall, 
which Prior was to enjoy during life, and Harley afler his de* 
cease. 

* Swift obtained many subseriptions for him in Ireland. H. 
\oh. u.' 3 
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He bad nowy what tvits and philosophers have often Trished, 
the power of passing the day in contemplatire tranquiUit]r. But 
it seems that busy men seldom tive long in a state of quiet. It 
is not unlikely that his health declined. He complains of deaf- 
ness 5 " for," says he, " I look little care of my ears while I w«a 
not sure if m^ head was my own.'* 

Of any occuiTences in his remaiiung life I have found no ac« 
count. In a letter to Swift, ** I have," says he, ^ treated lady 
Harriot at Cambridge, (a fellow of a college treat I) and spoke 
verses to her in a gown and cap ! What) the plenipotentiary, so 
&r concerned m the damned peace at Utrecht I the man tiiat 
makes up half the volume of terse prose, that makes up the re- 
port of the committee, speaking verses ! ^c enty homo sum.** 

He died at Wirapole, a seat of the earl of Oxford, on the 
eighteenth of September, 173 1, and was buried in Westminster ; 
where, on a monument, for which, as the " last piece of human 
vanity,** he left five hundred pounds, is engraven this epitaph. 

Sui Temporis Historiam meditantt, 

Paolatim obeepena Febria 

Operi simul & Yiue filum abrupit, 

Sept. 18. Ad. Dom. 1721. iEtat. 57. 

H. S. E. 

Vir FiXimitis, 

SerenUsisnis 

K«gt Gvi.SBi«M<> RefpiMBqae Maria 

In CoDgreuione F<£deratorum 

HagK, anno 1690, celebrate, 

Beinde MagDse BrifanDiie Legatis, 

Turn MS 

Qtti anno 1697 Paoem Ryswickz eonfecerfi&t» 

. Turn iia 

Qvi apud Gallos annis proximis Legationem obicrnnt ; 

Eodem etiam aoao 1697 in Hibernia 

Secretarius; 

Neo non in ntreque HonoraJbiti oooieiau 

Eopum^ 

Qui anno 1700 ordinandis Commercii ncgotiis, 

Quique anno 1711 dirigendis Portorii rebus, 

Pnesidebant, 

COMWISSIOKARIUS; 

Postremo 
« Ab Anna 
^Felicissime memorise Regent 
AdLvDOVicuM XIV. GalliiB Begem 
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Mffttt aiMo 1711 

De Pftoe italMUeiida, 

Pace etiamnum darante 

Diuqae ut booi jam omnca tperant duratura 

Cam samma potettate Le^^atas ; 

MATTHiEUS PSIOB, Armiger» 

Qai 

Hos omnesy quibus cvmalatas est, Titulof 

HamaDitatii^ Ingenii, Ernditioiiia iaode 

SuperaTlt ; 

Cqi eatm BMCcnti lacilas arriaeffaiit BComb. 

Hubo Puerum Scbola hio Kegia pcrpolivU ; 

Jtireaem ia Collfigio S'ti JohanilM 

Cantabrigia optimis Seientiit initnizit ; 

Viram denique auzit ; Is peifeett 

Multa cum vtris Priacipibtts conauetodo : 

Ita natttfy ita iDstitutof^ 

A Yatum Choro arelli nunquam potuit* 

Sed solebat ssepe reram Civillum gravitatem 

Amcenionun Literamm Studiis condire ; 

Kt «um <HDiie adeo Peetiees genua 

llaod infeUcitertentarett 

Turn in FabelUa eoBcinae lepideqoe texeadia 

MiraaArtifes 

Ncminem habuit parem. 

H»c Uberalia animi obleetameDta^ 

Qio^m nuMo IIU labore aoastiteruit» 

f acUe H pcnpexerc quiboi usm ett Amioi ; 

Apud qjuoa Urbanitatum ftc Leporam plenna 

Cum ad rem, qmcounque forte incident^ 

Apt^, vari6, oopios^que alladeret, 

Intdrea itthH qutraitam, nihil yi ezpressum 

( VidiskiCiir, 

Sed omaift uJCro effluar^ 

£t quasi jugi h fonte affiitim exiiberftrc;^ 

Ita sttos tandem dubios reliquit, 

Esaetue in ScHptis Poeta Eleganttor« 

An in Camriclu Oooiefl Juenndior* 

Of Prior, eminent as he was, both by his abifities and statkoi 
very few memorials have been left by his contemporaries ; the 
account therefore must now be destitute of his private character 
and familiar practices. He lived at a time when the rage of 
party detected all which it was any man's interest to hide ; and^ 
as little ill is heard of Prior, it is certain that not much was 
known. He was »ot afraid of provokins^ censure ; for, when be 
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forsook the whigs,* under whose patronage he first entered the. 
world, he became a tory so ardent and determinate, that he did not 
willingly consort with 'men of different opinions. He was one of 
the sixteen tori^s who met weekly, and agreed to address each 
other by the title of brother s and seems to have adhered, not 
only by concurrence of political designs, but by peculiar affec*- 
tion, to the earl of Oxford and his family. With how much ccm- 
fidence he was trusted has been already told. 

He was however, in Pope'sf qiinion, fit only to make verses, 
and less qualified for business than Addison himself. This was 
surely said without consideration. Addison, exalted to a high 
place, was forced into degradation by a sense of his own incapac- 
ity ; Prior, who was employed by men very capable of estimat- 
ing his value, having been secretary to one emba^y, had, when 
great abilities were again wanted, the same office another time ; 
and was, ailer so much experience of his knowledge and dexter- 
ity, at last sent to transact a negotiation, in the highest degree 
arduous and important; for which he was cyialified, among other 
requisites, in the opinion of Bolingbroke, by his influence upon 
the French minister, and by skill in questions of commeixe above 
other men. 

Of his behaviour in the lighter parts of life, it is. too late to 
get much intelligence. One of his answers to a boastful French- 
man has been related ; and to an impertinent one he made 
another equally proper. During his embassy, he sat at the 
opera by a man, who, in his rapture, accompanied with his own 
voice the principal dnger. Prior fell to railing at the performer 
with all the terms of reproach that he could collect, till the 
Frenchman, cea^g from his song, began to expostulate with 
him for his harsh censure of a man who was confessedly the or- 
nament of the stage. ^ I know all that," says the ambassador, 
^< mais il chante d haut, que je ne s^aurois vous entendre.'* 

In a gay French company, where every one sang a little song 
or stanza, of which the burden was, ^ Bahnissons la melancholic ;** 
when it came to his turn to sing, after the performance of a young 
lady that sat next him, he produced these extemporary lines ; 

• Spence. t ^^^^' 
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Mais eette toIx, et eet hetaa jtuSf 
Font Cupidon trop dangereoz ; 
Et je sois triste qaand je crici 
BannissODS la melancholie. 

TraclitioQ represents him as wilfing to descend from the dig* 
nitf of the poet and statesman to the low delights of mean com- 
pany. His Chloe probably was som^etimes ideal ; but the woman 
with whom he cohabited was a despicable drab* of the lowest 
apecies. One of his wenches, perhaps Chloe, while he wins 
absent from his house, stole his plate, and ran away ; as was 
related by a woman who had been his servant. Of this propen* 
sity to sordid converse I have seen an account so seriously ridic* 
ulous, that it seems to deserve lusertioD.t 

^ I have beep assured that Prior, after having spent the evening 
with Oxford, Bolingbroke, Pope, and Swift, would go and smoke 
a pipe, and drink a bottle of ale, with a common soldier and Ids 
wife, in Long Acre, before he went to bed ; not from any remuna 
of the iowness of his or^nal, as one said, but, I suppose) that 
Ins £iculties, 

" Strain'd to the beight. 

In that celestial colloquy sublime, 

Dazzled and spent, sunk down, and sought repair." 

Poor Prior, why was he so strained^ and in such xvant o{ repair^ 
after a conversation with men, not, in the opinion of the world) 
much wiser than himself? But such are the conceits of specula- 
lists, who strain their faculties to find in a mine what lies upon 
the surface. 

His opinions, so far as the means of judging are left us, seem 
to have been right ; but his life was, it seems, irregular, negli- 
gent, and sensual. 

Prior has written with great variety ; and his variety has made 
him popular. He has tried all styles, from the grotesque to the 
solemn, and has not so failed in any as to incur derision or disgrace. 

His works may be distinctly considered, as comprising tale% 
love verses, occasional poems. Alma, and Solomcxi. 

* Spcnce \ and see Gent. Mag. toL LVIL p. lOSO. 
t Ricbardsoniana. 
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His tales have obtsdned general approbation, being imtten with 
great familiarity and great sprightliness ; the language is easy, 
but seldom gross, and the numbers smooth, without appearance 
of care. Of these tales there are only four. TTie Ladle ; which 
is introduced by a preface, neither necessary nor pleasing, neither 
grave nor merry. Paulo PurganH ; which has likewise a pre- 
face, but' of more value than the tale. Hans Carvel^ not over 
decent ; and Protogenee and Afietlea^ an old story, mingled by an 
tiffectation not disagreeable, with modem images. The Young 
Gentleman in Lvoe has hardly a just claim to the title of a tale, 
I know not whether he be the original author of any tale which 
he has given us. The adventure of Hans Carvel has passed 
through many successions of meriy wits ; for it is to be found 
in Ariosto*s Satires, and is perhaps yet older. B«it the merit of 
such stories is the art of telling them. 

In his amorous effusions he is less happy; for they ai*e not 
dictated by nature or by passicoi, and have neither gallantry nor 
tenderness. They have the coldness of Cowley without his wit, 
the dull exercises of a skilful versifier, resolved at all adventures 
to write something about Chloe, and trying to be amorous by 
dint of study. His ficdons therefore are mythological. Venus, 
after the example of the Greek epigram, asks when she was 
seen naked and bathing* Then Cufdd is mistaken ; then Cupid 
is disarmed ; then he loses his darts to Ganymede ; then Jupiter 
sends liim a summons* by Mercury. Then Chloe goes a hunting*, 
with an ivory quiver graceful at her side ; Diana mistakes her 
for one of her nymphs, and Cupid laughs at the blunder. All 
this is surely despicable ; and even when he tries to act the lover, 
without the help of gods or goddesses, his thoughts are unafTect* 
ing or remote* He talks not ^ like a man of this world." 

The greatest of all his amorous essays is Henry and Emma i a 
dull and tedious dialogue, which excites neither esteem for the 
man, nor tenderness for the woman. The example of Emixia^ 
who resolves to follow an outlawed muixlercr wherever fear and 
^uilt shall drive him, deserves no imitation ; and the experi* 
ment by which Henry tries the lady's constancy, is such as must 
end either in in&my to her, or in disappointment to himself. 

His occasional poems necessarily lost part of their value,, as 
their occasions, being less remembered, raised less emotion. 
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SofBe Qt'them, howerer, are preserved bf their inherent excel- 
lence. The Buriesque of Boileau's Ode on Namur has, in some 
parts, such airiness and levity as wUl always procure it readers, 
even among those who cannot compare it with the original. The 
epistle to Boileau is not so happy. The poems to the king are 
now perused only by young students, who read merely that they 
may learn to write ; and of the Carmen Secuiare^ I cannot but 
suspect that I might praise or censure it by caprice, without 
danger of detection ; for who can be supposed to have laboured 
through it ? Yet the time has been when this neglected work was 
90 pc^ular, that it was translated into Latin by no common master. 

His poem on the battle of Ramillies is necessarily tedious by 
the form of the stanza ; a uniform mass ci ten lines, thirty five 
times repeated, inconsequential and slightly connected, must 
weary both the ear and, the understanding. His imitation of 
Spenser, which consists principally in I ween and / twff, without 
exclusion of later modes of speech, makes his poem neither 
ancient nor modem. His mention of Mar§ and BeUonoy and his 
comparison of Marlborough to the eagle that bears the thunder 
ol Jupiter^ are all puerile and unaffecting ; and yet more despi* 
<:able is the long tale told by Lewis in his despair, of Brute and 
Troynovantey and the teeth of Cadmus^ with his similes of the 
raven 2s\d eagle, and w<rif and lion. By the help of such easy 
fictions, and vulgar topics, without acquaintance with life, and 
without knowledge of art or nature, a poem of any length, cold 
^nd lifeless like this, may be easily written on any subject. 

in bis epilogues to Phadra and to Lucius he is very happily 
£icetious ', but in the prologue before the queen, the pedant has 
found 1^8 way, vrith Minerva, Perseus, and Andromeda. 

His epigrams and lighter pieces are, like those of others, 
scmietimes elegant, sometimes trifling, and sometimes dull ; 
among the best are the Camelionj and the epitaph on John and 
Joan, 

Scarcely soiy one of our poets has written so much and transt 
lated so little ; the version of Callimachus is sufficiently licen* 
tlotjs.; the paraphrase on St. Paul's exhortation to charity i$ 
etimiently beautifut. 

Mna is written in piH)fessed imitatbn oi Hudibras, and has at 
least one accidental resemblance ; Hudibras wants a phtn, because. 
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it is left imperfect ; Alma is imperfect, because it seems never 
to have had a plan. Prior appears not to have proposed to him- 
self any drift or design, but to have written the casual dictates of 
the present moment. 

What Horace said, when he imitated Lvcilius, might be said 
of Butler by Prior, his numbers were not smooth nor neat. Prior 
excelled him in versification ; but he was, like Horace, inventorc 
minor p he had not Butler's exuberance of matter and variety of 
illustration. The spangles of wit which he could afford he knew 
how to polish ; but he wanted the bullion of his master. Butler 
pours out a negligent profusion, certain of the weight, but care- 
less of the stamp. Prior has comparatively little, but with that 
little he makes a fine show. Alma has many admirers, and was 
the only piece among Prior's works of which Pope said that he 
should wish to be the author. , 

Solomon is the work to which he intrusted the protection of 
Ids name, and which he expected succeeding ages to regard 
with veneration. His affection was natural ; it had undoubtedly 
been wiitten with great labour ; and who is willing to think that 
he has been labouring in vain ? He had infused into it much 
knowledge and much thought ; had often polished it to elegance, 
often dignified it with splendour, and sometimes heightened it 
to sublimity ; he perceived in it many excellences, and did not 
discover that it wanted that without which all others are of small 
avail, the power of engaging attention and alluring curiosity. 

Tediousness is the most fatal of all fiiults; negligences or 
errors are single and local, but tediousness pervades the whole ; 
other faults are censured and forgotten, but the power of tedious- 
ness propagates itself He that is weary the first hour, is more 
weary the second ; as bodies forced into motion, contrary to their 
tendency, pass more and more slowly through every successive 
interval of space. 

Unhappily this pernicious fidlure is that which an author is 
least able to discover. We are seldom tiresome to ourselves ; 
and the act of composition fills and delights the mind with change 
of language and succession of images ; every couplet when pro- 
duced is new, and novelty is the great source of pleasure. Per- 
haps no man ever thought a line superfluous when he first wrote 
lt| or.c<mtracted his work till his ebullitions of invention had 
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subsided. And even if he should control his desire of immediate 
renown, and keep his work nine years unpublished, he will be 
still the author, and still in danger of deceiving himself; and if 
he consults his friends, he will probably find men who have more 
kindness than judgment, or more fear to offend than deure to 
instruct. 

The tediousness of this poem proceeds not from the uniformity 
of the subject, for it is suf&ciently diversified, but from the con* 
tinned tenor of the narration ; in which Solomon relates the 
successive vicissitudes of his own mind, without the intervention 
of any other speaker, or the mention of any other agent, unless 
it be Abra ; the reader is only to learn what he thou^t, and to 
be told that he thought wrong. The event of every experiment 
is foreseen, and therefore the process is not much regarded* 

Yet the work is far from deserving to be neglected. He that 
shall peruse it will be able to mark many {mssages to which he 
may recur for instracdon or delight ; many from which the 
poet may learn to write, and the phifosopher to reason. 

If Prior's poetry be generally considered, his praise will be 
that of correctness and industry, rather than of compass, of com- 
prehension, or activity of i^cy. He never made any e£fort of 
invention ; his greater pieces are only tissues of commQi\^ 
thoughts ; and his smaller, which ccmsist of light images or sin- 
gle conceits, are not always his own. I have traced him among 
the French epigrftmmatists, and have been informed that he 
poached for prey among obscure authors. The Thief and Cor* 
delier is, I suppose, generally considered as an original pro- 
duction ; with how much justice this epigram may tell, which 
'Was written by Gleorgius Sabinus, a poet now little known or 
read, though once the fiiend of Luther and Melancthon. 

De Sacerdote Furem coruolante. 

Quidam saerifieas furem comiti||ii8 euntem 

Hue ttbi dat sontes camifieina neci. 
Ne 818 m(S8ta8, ait ; suinmi cooTiva Tonantia 

Jam cum ecelitibu8, si modo credis, eris. 
file gemens, si vera mihi solatia prsebes, 

Hospes apud superos sis meus oro, refert. 
Saerifious eontra ; miht noo conyivia fas est . ^. 

Bacerey jejanans hae edp laee nikil. 

TOL. IX. 4 
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What he has valuable he owes to his diligence and his judg* 
ment. His diligence has justly placed him among the most 
correct of the English poets ; and he was one of the first that 
resolutely endeavoured at correctness. He never sacrifices 
accuracy to haste^ nor indulges himself in contemptuous neg* 
ligence, or impatient idleness ; he has no careless Unes, or 
entangled sentiments ; lus words are nicely selected) and his 
thoughts fully expanded. If this part of his character suffers any 
abatement, it must be from the dbproportion of his rhymeS} 
which have not always sufficient consonance) and from the ad- 
misuon of broken lines into his Solotmrn ; but perhaps he thought, 
like Cowley, that hemistichs ought to be admitted into heroic 
poetry. 

He had apparently such rectitude of judgment as secured 
him from every thing that approached to the ridiculous or ab- 
surd ; but as laws operate in dvii agency not to the excitement 
of virtue, but the repression of wickedness, so judgment in the 
operations of intellect can hinder &ults, but not produce excel- 
lence. Prior is never low, nor very often sublime. It is said by 
LoDginus of Euripides, that he forces himself sometimes into 
grandeur by violence of effort, as the lion kindles his fury by the 
lashes of his own tail. Whatever Prior obtains above mediocrity 
seems the efibrt of struggle and of toil. He has many vigorous 
but few happy Unes ; he has every thing by purchase, and noth- 
ing by gift ; he had no nightly vUitationa of the muse, no infu- 
sions of sentiment or felicities of fimcy. 

His diction, however, is more his own thai) that of any among 
the successors of Dryden ; he bcurrows no lucky turns, or commo- 
dbua modes of language, from his predecessors. His phrases 
are origiiia], but they are sometimes harsh ; as he inherited no 
elegances, none has he bequeathed. His expression has every 
mark of laborious studv^ the line seldom seems to have been 
formed at once ; the wKds did not come till they were called, 
and were then put by constraint into their places, where they do 
their duty, but do it sullenly. In his greater compositions there 
may be found more rigid stateliness than graceful dignity. 

Of versification he was not negligent ; what he received from 
Dryden he did not lose ; neither did he increase the difficulty of 
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writing by unnecesiaiy Beveritf^ but uses triplets and iktiuh 
dnnes without scruple. la his pre&ce to Soiamon he proposes 
some improTemeiits, bjr extending the sense from one couplet 
to another^ with varieQr of pauses. This he has attempted^ bat 
without success ; his interrupted lines are unpleaang, and his 
sense as less distinct is less striking. 

He has altered the stanza of Spenser^ as a house k altered bf 
bailing another in iu place of a different form. With how 
little resemblance he has formed his new stansa to that of hb 
xQaster;^ these specimens will show. 



She flying iktt from heaven's hifted lftee» 
And from the world that her diteovered wide« 
Fled to the wasteful wilderness apaee» 
From living eyes her open shame to hide. 
And lurk'd in roeks and eaves long nnespy'd. 
Bat that fair crew of knights, and Una fair» 
Did inthateastle afterward ahlde. 
To rest themselves, and weary powers repair. 
Where store they found of all, that dainty was and rare. 

FBIDR. 

To the elose roek the frighted raven flies. 
Soon as the rising eagle cuts the air ; 
The shaggy wolf unseen and trembling lies. 
When the hoarse roar proclaims the lion near, 
m starred did we our forts and lines forsake^ 
To dare onr Britbh foes to open fight ; 
Our conquest we by stratagem should make ; 
Our triumph had been founded in our flight. 
'TIS ours, by craft and by surprise to gain ; 
'Tis theirs, to meet in arms, and battle in the plain. 

By this new structure of his lines he has avoided difficulties ; 
nor am I sure that he has lost any of the power of pleasing ; but 
he no longer imitates Spenser. 

Some of hb poems are written without regularity of measure ; 
for, when he commenced poet, we had not recovered from our 
Pindaric in&tuation ; but he probably lived to be convinced, that 
the essence of verse is order and consonance. 

His numbers are such as mere diligence may attain ; they 
seldom offend the ear^ and seldom soothe it ; they commonly 
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want airiness^ lighinesSi and facility ; what is smooth is not soft. 
His verses always roll, but they seldom flow, 

A survey of the life and writings of Prior may exemplify a 
sentence which he doubtless understood well, when he read 
Horace at his uncle's ; ^< the vessel long retains the scent which 
it first receives." In his private relaxation he revived the tav- 
ern, and in his amorous pedantry he exhibited the college. But 
on higher occasions, and nobler subjects, when habit was over- 
powered by the necessity of reflection, he wanted not wisdom as 
a statesman, nor elegance as a poet. 
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William CONGREVE descended from a &mily io Staf- 
ferdshire> of so great antiquity that it claims a place among the 
few that extend their line beyond the Norman conquest ; and 
vaa the son of William Congreve, second son of Richaid Con- 
greve, of Congreve and Stratton. He visited, once at least, the 
residence of his ancestors ; and, I believe, more places than one 
are still shown, in groves and gardens, where he is related to 
have written his Old Bachelor. 

Neither the time nor place of his birth are certainly known ; 
if the inscription upon his monument be true, he was bom in 
li672. For the place, it was said by himself, that he owed his 
nativity to England, and by every body else that he was bom in 
Ireland. Southern mentioned him with sharp censure, aa a roan 
that meanly disowned his native country. The biog^phers 
assign his nativity to Bardsa, near Leeds in Yorkshire, from the 
account given by himself, as they suppose, to Jacob. 
' To doubt whether a man of eminence has told the truth about 
his own birth, is, in appearance, to be very deficient in candour ; 
yet nobody can live long without knowing that fiUsehoods of con- 
venience or vanity, &]sehoods from which no evil immediately 
visible ensues, except the general degradation of human testi- 
mony, are very lightly uttered, and once uttered, are sullenly 
supported. Boileau, who de^T^ to be thought a rigorous and 
steady moratist, having told a petty lie to Lewis XIV. continued 
it forward by felse dates ; thinking himself olrfiged in honour^ 
says his admirer, to mamtain what, when he said it, was so well 
received. 

Wherever Congreve was bom, he was educated first at ^1- 
kenny, and afterward at Dublin, his fiither having some military 
employment that stationed him in Ireland ; but, after having 
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passed through the usual preparatoiy studies, as may be reason- 
ably supposed, with great celerity and success, his fether thought 
it proper to assign him a profes^on by which something might 
be gotten ; and about the time of the revolution sent him, at the 
age of sixteen, to study law in the middle temple, where he lived 
&r several years, but with very little attention to statutes or re- 
ports. 

His dispo^don to become &h author appeared very early, as 
he very early felt that force of imagination, and possessed that 
copiousness of sentiment, by which intellectual pleasure cai^ be 
given. His first performance was a novel, called Incognitaj or 
JLove and D%Uy recwicUed i it is praised by the biographers, wh^ 
quote s(Mne part of the preface, that is, indeed, for such a time 
of life, uncommonly judicious. I wouM rather praise it than 
r^it. 

His first dramatic labour, was The Old Bachelor ; of which he 
says, in his defence against Collier, ^ that comedy was writtem 
as several know, some years before it was acted. Wh^ I wrote 
it I had little thoughts of the stage ; but did it to amuse myself in 
a alow recovery from a fit of sickness. Afterward, through my 
indiscretioD, it was seeli) and in some little time more it was 
acted ; and I, through the remainder of my indiscretion, suffer- 
ed myself to be drawn into the prosecution of a difficult and 
thankless study, and to be involved in a perpetual war with 
knaves and fools.^ 

There seems to be a strange affectation in authors of appear* 
ing to have done ev^ry thing by chance. The Old Bachelor was 
written for ainusement in the languor of convalescence. Yet it 
Is apparently Composed with great elaborateness of dialogue, and 
iiiceisant ambition of wit. The age of the writer considered, it 
is faideed a very wonderful performance } for, whenever wntteoi 
it wati ttcted^ 169S, when he was not more than twenty one years 
old ; and was then recommended by Mr. Dryden^ Mr. South- 
ern, and Mr. Mainwaring. Dryden said, that he never had seen 
such a first play i but they found it deficient in somcr things 
requisite to the success of its exhibition, and by their greateif 
expeiien^ fitted it fi>r the stage. Southern used to relate of one 
Comedy, probably of this, that, when Congreve read it to the 
players, he pronounced it so wretchedly, that they had almost 
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lejectod it ; but they wei^ afterward so well permaded ef itt 
ezceileiice, that, for half a year before it was neted^the manager 
aBowed its author the privilege of the hooae. 

Few plays have ever been so beneficial to the writer ; for it 
procured him the patram^ of Halifiix, who immediately m$de 
him one of the comnussioDera fixr licenaiog coaches^ and soon liier 
gave him a place in the pipe office^ and another in the cuatoma 
of six hundred pounds a year. CoDgreve's ccnvertatioo must 
surely have been at least equally pleasing with his writings. 

Such a comedy, written at such an age, requires some ocxiskl- 
oration. As the lighter species of dramatic poetry prc^Mses the 
imitation of common life, of real manners, and daily incidents, it 
apparently presupposes a ^miliar knowledge of many chaitm* 
ters, and exact observation of the passing world ; the difficulty 
therefore is, to eonpeive how tys knowledge can be ebtained 
by a boy. 

But if 7%e OAi Baehehr be more nearly examined, it wiH be 
feond to be one of those comedies which may be made by a 
mind ^^rous and acute, and furnished with conuc characters 
by the perusal 'of other poets, without much actual commerce 
with mankind. The dialogue is one constant reciprocatloii of 
eoneeits, or clash of wit, in which nothbfig fiows necessarily 
ftom the occasion, or is dictated by nature. . The characters 
both of men and women are either fictitious and artificial, aa 
those of Heartweit Mid the ladies ; or easy and common, as 
fVtttel a tame idiot, Biuff a swaggering coward, and Fmtdiewifh 
a jealous puritan ; and the catastrophe arises firmi a mistake 
not very probably produced, by marrying a woman in a mask. 

Yet this gay comedy, when all these deductions are made^ 
wBl still remain the work of very x>owerful and ierttle faculties ; 
the dialogue is quick and sparking, the incidents such as adze 
the attention, and the wit so exuberanti that it ^ o^er informs 
ks tenement*' 

Next year he gave another specimen of his abili^s in T%^ 
Boublt Dealer^ which was not received witli equal kindness. 
He writes to his patron the k>rd HaH&x a dedicaticMti, in which 
he endeavours to reconcile the reader to that which found few 
friends among the audience. These apolog^ are always 
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useless ; <' de gusdbus non est ^sputandum ;** men niaj be 
convinced, but they ctmnot be pleased, against iheir will. But) 
though taste is obstinate, it is very variable ; and time <rften pre- 
Yfiiis when arguments have &iled. 

Queen Mary conferred upon both those plays the honcmr off 
her presence ; and when she died, soon after, Congreve tesd- 
fied his gratitude by a despicable efTuaon of elegiac pastoral ; 
a compositi^ in which all is unnatural, and yet nothing is new. 

In another year, 1695, his prolific pen produced l^erv^ ybr 
hirvt i a comedy of nearer alliance to life, and exhiluting more 
real manners than either of the former* The character of Fart* 
dght was then common. Dryden calculated nativities; both 
Cromwell and Ipng William had their lucky days ; and Shaftes* 
bury himself, though he had no religion, was said to regard pre* 
dictions* The aailor is not accounted very natural, but he is 
very pleasant. 

With this play was opened the new theatre, under the direc- 
don of Betterton the tragedian ; where he exhibited, two years 
afterward, 1697, The Mourning Bridcj a tragedy, so written as to 
show him sufficiently qualified for either kind of dramatic poetry. 

In this play, of which, when he afterward revised it, he reduc- 
ed the versification to greater regularity, there is more bustle 
than sentiment ; the plot is busy and intricate, and the events 
take hold on the attention ; but, except a very few passages, we 
are rather amused with noise, and perplexed with strati^m^ 
than enlertsdned with any true delineation of natural characters* 
This, however, was received with more benevolence than any 
other of his works, and still continues to be acted and i^plauded. 

But whatever objections may be made either to his comic or 
tragic excellence, they are lost at once in the blaze of admir«« 
tion, when it is remembered that he had produced these four 
plays before he had passed his twenty fifth year, before other 
men, even such as are some dme to shine in eminence, have 
passed, their probadon of literature, or presume to hope for any 
other nodce than such as is bestowed on diligence and inquiry. 
Among all the efforts of early genius which literary history 
records, I doubt whether any one can be produced that more sur- 
passes the common limits of nature than the i^ys of Congreve. 
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About Hm tinM'began the long contititMd controversy betweoi 
Goilkr and t^ poets. In the reign of Charles the first die pu- 
ritans hftd raised a violent clamour against the dratna, which 
tbey ccmsidered as an entertainment not lawful to christians, an 
spinktt held fay them in common with the churdi of Rome ; 
nd Pfynsie putiBshed IMHrumaatiXi* a huge volume, in which 
Qlsge plays were eensored* The outrages and crimes of the 
]Niritans brought afterward their whole sf&tem of doctrine into 
dferepote, and ffom the restoration the poets and players were 
Ml M quiet ; fdr to have molested them would have had the 
appearance of tendency to puHtankal malignity. 
• TWs dftngery however, was worn away by time ; and Collier, 
ateite aadlibj^i»bte noi^tor, knew that an attack upon the 
teiitre woidd never make him suspected for a puritan ; he there<- 
fore, 1698, published ji short View of the Immoraiity and PrO" 
fiaunis9$ of the EngUah Siage^ I believe with no other motive 
tta religious zeal ^d honest indignadoo. He was formed for 
a controvertist ; with sufficient learning ; with diction rehement 
mdpointec^ though often vulgar and incorrect ; with unconquer- 
able pertinacity ; with wk in the highest degree keen and sar- 
casdc ; and with alt those pov^ers eicidted and kivigorsttedby just 
confidence in his cause. 

Thus qualified, and thus incited, he walked out to battle, and 
aasaUed at once most of the living writers, fhim Dryden to 
jyUtfey, His onset was violent ; dmse passages, which while 
they stood single had passed with little notice, when they were 
accumulated and exposed together, excited horror; the wise 
aod the pious caught the aform ; and the nation wondered why 
it had so long suffered irrefigion and licentiousness to be openly 
tai^ht at the public charge.. 

Nodiing now remciined for the poets but to resist or fly, Diy- 
den's conscience, or his prudence, angry as he was, withheld 
him from the confiict ; Congieve and Vanburgh attempted an* 
tvers. Congrere, a very young man, elated with success, and 
hnpadent of censure^ assumed an air of confidence and secu* 
rity. His chief artifice of controversy is to retort upon his ad- 
versary his o#n worfls ; he is very angry, and, hoping to con- 
quer Colfier with his own weapons, allows himself in the use 
of ev^ term of contumely ttid contempt ; but he has the sword 
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Tpithout the arm of Scandcrbcg ; he has his antagoiArtfs coarse* 
ness, but not his strength. Colficr replied, for contest xm 
Ms delight ; he was not to be frighted from Ms purpose or hii 

prey. 

The cause of Congreve was not tenable ; whatever gtesaea 
he might use for the defence or palliation of single passages, tlie 
general tenor and tendency of his plays must always be coa- 
demned. It is acknowledged, with uniTcrsal connctiDn, itot 
the perusal of his works will make no man better ; and thatth^ 
ultimate effect is to represent pleasure in alliance with vice, aad 
to relax those obligations by which Ufe ought to be regulated. 

The stage found other advocates, and the dispute wa» protract- 
ed through ten years ; but at last comedy grew more niM% 
and Collier lived to see the reward of hb labour in the refoma^ 

tion of the theatre. ' 

Of the powers by wWch this important victory was achieved, 
a quotation from Love far Love, and the remark upon it, may 

afford a specimen. 

ti Sir Sam/is. Sampson's a very good name ; for your Samp- 
eons were strong dogs from the beginning." 

« Jngel. Have a care ; If you remember, the strongest 
Sampson of your name pull'd an old house over his head at 

last." 

« Here you have the sacred history burlesqued, and Sampson 

^ more brought into the house of Dagon, to make sport for 

the Philistines V* 

Congrevfe's last play was The Way of the World; which, though 
us he hints m his dedication, it was written with great labour and 
much thought, was received with so little favour, that, bemg in 
a high degree offended and disgusted, he resolved to commit 
Bs quiet and his fame no more to the caprices of an audience. 

From this time his life ceased to the public ; he lived foi 
himself and his friends, and among his friends was able to nam< 
every man of his time whom wit and elegance bad raised ti 
wputation ; it may be therefore reasonably supposed that hi 
manners were polite and his conversation pleasing. 

He seems not to have taken much pleasure in writing, as h 
contributed nothing to the Sflectator, and only one paper to the Tbi 
fer, though published by men with whom he might be suppose^ 
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wilfii^ to associate ; and though he lived many years after the 
publication of his miscellaneous poems, yet he added nothing to 
them, but lived on in literary indolence ; engaged in no contro* 
versy, contending with no rival, neither soliciting flattery by public 
commendations, nor provoking enmity by malignant criticism, 
hut passing his dme aii^ong the great and splendid, in the placid 
enjoyment of his fame and fortune. 

Having owed his fortune to Halifax, he continued always of 
his patron's party, but, as it seems, without violence or acrimo- 
ny ; and his firmness wa^ naturally esteemed, as his abilities 
were reverenced. His security therefore was never violated ; 
and when^ upon the extrusion of the whigs, some intercession 
was used lest Congreve should be di^laced, the earl of Oxford 
made this answer ; 

*' Nen obtusa adeo gestamus peclora Posnl, 

Nee tarn ayersus equo& Tyrii sol jungit abi urbe*'* 

He that was thus honoured by the adverse party might natu* 
rally expect to be advanced when his friends returned to power^ 
and he was accordingly made secretary for the island of Jamaica ; 
a place, I suppose, without trust or care, but which, with h|9 
post in the customs, is said to have afforded him twelve hun^ 
dred pounds a year. 

His honours were yet far greater than his profits. Every 
writer mentioned him with respect ; and, among other testimo^ 
nies to his merit, Steele made him the patron of his miscellany^ 
and Pope inscribed to him his translation of the Iliad. 

But he treated the muses with ingratitude ; for, having long 
conversed familiarly with the great, he wished to be considered 
rather as a man of fashion than of wit; and, when he received a 
lisit from Voltaire, disgusted him by the despicable foppery of 
desiring to be considered not as an author but a gentleman ; to 
which the Frenchman replied, ^^ that if he had been (mly a gen- 
tleman, he should not have come to visit him/* 

In his retirement he may be supposed to have applied him- 
self to books ; for he discovers more literature than the poets 
have commonly attained. But his studies were in bia latter 
days obstructed by cataracts in his eyes, which at last terminated 
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ia bBn*if ps. TtB« iD^iwholy st«le lyas aa^^ated by tli« 
gout, for which he sought relief by a journey to Bath ; but being 
overturoed i» his chariot, complfiuaed from that ^^.gf ^ p^ 
in his side, a^ died, at his house ia Surrey stueet intheSt»aii* 
January Q% 1728*9. Having Iain in state in the Jerusalcan 
chambeTj be was buried in Westminster abbey, where a sncaiu^ 
ment is erected to his memory by Henrietta dutchess of Mar^ 
borough, to whom, for reasons either not known or not mention- 
ed, he bequeathed a legacy of about ten thousand pounds ; the 
accumulation of attentive parsimony, which, though to her m* 
perfluous and useless, might have given great as^tance to the 
ancient family from which he descended, at that time by the 
imprudence of his relation reduced to difl&culties and ^stress. 

CoNGREVE has merit of the highest kind ; he is an origin- 
al writer, who borrowed neither the models of his plot, nor the 
manner of his dialogue. Of his plays I cannot speak distinctly, 
for since I mspected them many years have passed ; but what 
remains upon my memory is, that hfe characters are commonly 
fictitious and artificial, with very little of nature, and not much of 
Bib. ♦ He formed a peculiar idea of comic excellence, which he 
supposed to consist in gay remarks and unexpected answers ; 
but that which he ende?ivoured, he seldom failed of performing. 
liifl scenes exhibit not much of humour, imagery, or passion ; 
his personages are a kind of intellectual gladiators ; every sen- 
tence is to waid or strike ; the contest of smartness is never in- 
termitted ; his vnt is a meteor playing to and fro with alternate 
eonisc^tions. Wis comedies have therefore, in some degree, 
die openftion of tragedies ; they surprise rather than divert, and 
caise admiration oftener than merriment. But they are the 
lror)ci of a mind replete with images, and quick in combination. 
Of his miscellaneous poetry I cannot say any thing very 
fiftfOurable. • The powers of Congi'eve seem to desert him 
when he leaves the stage, as Antaeus was no longer strong 
than when he could touch the ground. It cannot be observed 
widiout wonder, that a mind so vigorous and fertile in dramatic 
compontions should on any other occasion discover nothing but 
impotence and poverty. He has, in these Httle pieces neither 
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•leYsftm of ffanqr^ Belectioii of hnguage, nor akUl in venifica* 
tion ; yety if I were required to select from the whole maw of 
J&glish poelry the most poetical paragraf^ I know not what I 
eoold prefer to tti exclamatim in 21^ Mfmtwig Sride** 

ALMBBIA. 
It wu a faney'd noiie ; for all u hiuh'd. 

LEONORA. 
It bore the aeeent of a human Toice. 

AUCERIA. 

It was thy fear, or else some transient wind 
WhistliD^ thro' hollows of this vaulted aisle ; 
We'll Usten-^ 

LKOHORA. 
Hark I 

ALKERIA. 

Ko, all is hosh'd and still as death. Tis dreadful ! 
Hour reTterend is the fiiee of this tall pile. 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads-. 
To bear sk»ft its areh'd and pond'rous roo^ 
By its own weight made steadfast and immOTeable» 
Looking tranquillity 1 it strikes an awe 
And terror on my aehiog sight ; the tombs 
And monumental eaves of death look eoMy 
And shoot a ehllAesB to my trembUng heut. 
Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice | 
Nay, quickly speidc to me, and let me hear 
Thy voice, my own affl-ights me with its echoes. 

He who reads these lines enjoys for a moment the powers of a 
poet ; he feete what he remembers to have felt before^ hut he 
feels it with great increase of sensilnlity ; he recognia^ a fend- 
iar imagOy but meets it agsun amplified and expandedi embel- 
lished with beauty, and enlarged with majesty. 

Yet could the author, who appears here to have enjoyed the 
ccMdfidence of nature, lament the death of queen Mary in lines 
like these ; 

The rocks are cfefl, and new descending rills 
Furrow the brows of all th' impendiDg hills. 
The water gods to floods t&eir rivulets turn. 
And each, with streaming eyes, supplies his waatbg urn* 
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The faimi forsake the woods, the. nymphs the gro?«» 

Aad rouii4. the plain in sad distractions rove ; 

In priekljr brakes their tender limbs they tear. 

And leave on thorns their locks of golden hair. 

With their sharp nails, themselves the satyrs voand. 

And tog their shaggy beards» and bite irith grief the gronjid. 

Lo, Pan himself, beneath a blasted oak, 

Dejected lies, his pipe in pieces broke. 

See Pales weeping too, in wild despair. 

And to the piercing winds her bosom bare. 

And see yon fading myrtle, where appears 

The queen of love, all bath'd in flowing tears! 

See how she wrings her hands, and beats her breast. 

And tears her useless girdle from her waist! 

Hear the sad murmurs of her sighing doves ! 

For grief they sigh, forgetful of their loves. 

And) many years after, he gave no proof that time had improve 
ed hb wisdom or his wit ; for, on the death of the marquis of 
Blandford, this was his song ; 

And now the winds, which had so long been still. 
Began the swelling air with sighs to fill ; 
The water nymphs, who motionless remain'd. 
Like images of ice, while she complain'd. 
Now loos'd their streams ; as when descending rains 
Roll the steep torrents headlong o'er the plains. 
The prone creation, who so long had gaz'd, 
Charm'd with her cries, and at her grieft amaat'd, 
Began to roar and howl with horrid yell. 
Dismal to hear, and terrible to tell ! 
Nothing but groans and sighs were heard around. 
And echo multiplied each mournful sound. 

In both these funeral poems, when he has yelled out many tylla' 
blea of senseless dolour^ he dismisses his reader with senseless 
consolation ; from the g^ve of Pastora rises a light that forms a 
star ; and where Amaryllis wept for Amyntas, from every tear 
qmiQg up a violet. 
But William is his heroy and of William he will sing ; 

The hovering winds on downy wings shall wait around. 
And catch, and waft to foreign lands, the flying sound. 

It cannot but be proper to show what they shall have to catch 
and carry. 
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'Tvas now, wbea floverjr lawns the protpeet made. 
And flowing lurooki beneath a forest shade, 
A lowing heifer, loveliest of the herd, 
Stood feeding by ; while two fierce bnlli prepared 
Their armed beads for fight, by fate of war to prove 
The Tietor worthy of the fair one*s love ; 
Unthong^t presage of what met next my view ; 
For soon the shady scene withdrew. 
And now, for woods, and fields, and springing flowers, 
Behold a town arise, bulwark'd with walls and lofty, tower*; 
Two rival armiea all the plain o'erspread. 
Each in battalia rang'd, and shining armsarray'd ; 
With eager eyes beholding both from far, 
Kamor, the prize and mistress of the war. 

Jlie Birth of the Muse is a miserable fiction. One good line 
it has, vrhich was borrowed from Dryden. The concluding 
verses are these. 

This said, no more remain'd. Th' etherial host 
Again impatient crowd the crystal coast. 
The father, now, within his spacious hands, 
Encompass'd all the mingled mass of seas and lands ; 
And, having heav'd aloft the ponderous sphere. 
He launched the world, to float in ambient air. 

Of his irregular poems, that to Mrs. Arabella Hunt seems to 
be the best ; his ode for St. Cecilia's day) however, has some 
lines which Pope had in his mind when he wrote his own. 

His imitations of Horace are feebly paraphrastical, and the 
additions which he makes are of little value. He sometimes 
retains what were more properly omitted> as when he talks of 
vervain and gums to propitiate Venus. 

Of his translations, the satire of Juvenal was written very 
early, and may therefore be for^ven, though "it have not the 
massiness and vigour of the original. In all his veruons 
strength and sprightiiness are wanting ; his hymn to Venus, 
from Homer, is perhaps the best His lines are weakened with 
expletives, and his rhymes are frequently imperfect. 

His petty poems are seldom worth the cost of criticism ; 
sometimes the thoughts are false, and spmetimes common. In 
his verses on lady Gethin, the latter partis in imitation of Dry- 
den's ode (XI Mrs. Killigrew ; and Doris, that has been so lavish- 
ly flattered by Steele, has indeed some lively stanzas, but the 
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expression might be mended ; and the moat striking part of the 
character had been already shown in Xcwe for Lcrve. His Art 
of Pleasing is founded <H) a vulgar^ bat perhaps impracticable 
principle^ and the staleness of the sense is not concealed by any 
novelty of illustration or elegance of diction. 

This tissue of poetry, from which he seems to have hoped a 
lasting name, is totally neglected) and known only as it is append- 
ed to hb plays. 

While comedy, or while tragedy, is regarded, his plays ore 
likely to be read ; but, except * what relates to the stage, I 
know not that he has ever written a stanza that is sung, or a coup* 
let that is quoted. The general character of his miscellanies is, 
that they show little wit and little virtue. 

Yet to him it must be confessed that we are indebted for the 
correction of a national error, and for the cure of our Pindaric 
madness. He first taught the English writers that Pindar's 
odes were regular ; and though cerUunly he had not the fire 
reqmsite for the higher species of lyric poetry, he has shown us 
that enthu»asm has its rules, and that in mere confusion there 
is neither grace nor greatness. 

• « Except !" Dr. Warton exclaimS) "Is not this a high sort of poetry ?" 
He mentions likewise that Congreve's Opera, or Oratorio, of Semele, wat 
•et to iniiaie by Handel, I betieve in 1743. C. 
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Sir RICHARD BLACKMORE is one of those men whose 
writings have attracted much notice, but of whose life and man- 
ners very little has been communicated, and whose lot it has 
been to be much oftener mentioned by enemies than by friends. 

He was the son of Robert Blackmore, of Corsham, in Wilt- 
shire, styled by Wood, gentleman^ and supposed to have been an 
attorney. Having been for some Ume educated in a country 
school, he was sent at thirteen to Westminster ; ahd in 1668 
was entered at Edmund hall in Oxford, where he took the 
degree of M. A. June 3, 1676, and resided thirteen years; a 
much longer time than it is usual to spend at the university ; 
and which he seems to have passed with very little attention to 
the business of the place ; for, in his poems, the ancient names 
of nations or places, which he often introduces, are pronounced by 
chance. He afterward travelled ; at Padua he was made doctor 
of physic ; and, after having wandered about a year and a half on 
the continent, returned home. 

In some part of his life, it is not known when, his indigence 
compelled him to teach a school ; an humiliation with which^ 
though it certainly lasted but a little while, his enemies did not 
forget to reproach him, when he became conspicuous enough 
to excite malevolence ; and let it be remembered for his honour, 
that to have been once a schoolmaster is the only reproach 
which all the perspicacity of malice, animated by wit, has ever 
fixed upon his private life. 

When he first engaged in the study of physic, he inquired, 
as he says, of Dr. Sydenham, what authors he should read, and 
was directed by Sydenham to Don Quixote ; " which,'* said he, 
" is a very good book ; I read it still." The pervei*seness of 
mankind makes it often mischievous in men of eminence to give 
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way to merriment. The idle and the illiterate will long shelter 
themselves under this foolish apophthegm. 

Whether he rested satisfied with this direction, or sought for 
better, he commenced physician, and obtained high eminence 
and extensive practice. He became fellow of the college of 
physicians, April 12, 16^7, being one of the thirty which, by the 
new charter of king James, were added to the former fellows* 
His residence was in Cheapside,* and his friends were chiefly 
in the city. In the early part of Blackmore's time, a citizen 
was a term of reproach ; and his place of abode was another topic 
to which his adversaries had recourse, in the penury of scandal. 

Blackmore, therefore, was made a poet not by neces^ty but 
inclination, and wrote not for a livelihood but for fame ; or, if 
he may tell his own motives, for a nobler purpose, to engage 
poetry in the cause of virtue. 

I believe it is peculiar fo him, that his first public work was 
an heroic poem. He was not known as a maker of verses, till be 
published, in 1695, Prince Arthur ^ in ten books, written, as he 
relates, *^ by such catches and starts, and in such occadonal 
uncertain hours, as his profession afforded, and for the greatest 
part in coffeehouses, or in passing up and down the streets.'' For 
the latter part of this apology he was accused of writitig " to the 
rumbling of his chariot wheels." He had read, he says, " but lit- 
tle poetry throughout his whole life ; and for fifteen years before 
had not vmtten an hundred verses, except one copy of Latin 
verses in praise of a friend's book.*' 

He thinks, and with some reason, that from such a perform- 
ance perfection cannot be expected ; but he finds another rea- 
son for the severity of his censurers, which he expresses in lan- 
guage such as Cheapside easily furnished. " I am not free of 
the poets' company, having never kissed the governor's hands ; 
mine is therefore not so much as a permission poem, but a down- 
right interloper. Those gentlemen who carry on their poetical 
trade in a joint stock, would certainly do what they could to sink 
and ruin an unlicensed adventurer, notwithstanding I disturbed 
none of their factories, nor imported any goods they have ever 
dealt in." He had lived in the city till he had learnt its note. 

* At Sftdlers' HaU. 
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That Prince Arthur found many readers is certain ; for in two 
years it had three editions ; a rery uncommon instance of fayoor- 
able recepdon, at a dme when literary curiosity was yet confin- 
ed to pardcular classes of the naticm. Such success naturally 
raised animosity ; and Dennis attacked it by a £9rmal criddsm) 
more tedious and disgusting than the work which he cond&mns. 
To this censure may be opposed the approbation of Locke and 
the admimtion of Moltneux, which are found in their printed 
letters. Molineux is particularly delighted with the song of 
Mofiaa^ which is therefore subjoined to this narrative. 

It is remarked by Pope, that what ^ raises the hero, often sinks 
the man/' Of Blackmore it may be said) that, as the poet unkS} 
the man rises ; Uie animadversions of Dennis, insolent and con- 
temptuous as they were^ raised in him no implacable resent- 
ment ; he and his critic were afterward friends \ and in one of 
ids latter works he praises Dennis, as ^ equal to Boileau in poe- 
tty, and superior to him in cridcal abilides.*' 

He seems to have been more delighted with praise than 
pained by censure, and, instead of slackening, quickened his ca- 
reer. Having in two years produced ten books ol Prince Arthur^ 
in two years more, 1697, he sent into the world King Arthur in 
twelve. The provocadon was now doubled, and the resentment 
of wits and cridcs may be supposed to have increased in propor- 
tion. He found, however, advantages more than equivalent to 
all their outrages ; he was this year made one of the physicians 
in ordinary to king William, and advanced by him to the honoiMr 
of knighthood, with the present of a gold chain and a medaL 

The malignity of the wits attributed his knighthood to his 
new poem rbut king William was not very studious of poetry ; 
and Bkbckmore perhaps had other merit, for he says, in hb ded- 
ication to Alfredy that ^ he had a greater part in the succession 
of the house of Hanover than ever he had boasted." 

What Blackmore could contr&ute to the succession, or what 
he imagined himself to have contributed, cannot now be known. 
That he had been of considerable use, I doubt not but he believ- 
ed, for I hold him to have been very honest ; but he might easily 
make a false estimate of his own importance ; those whom their 
virtue restradns from deceiving others, are often diq>osed by their 
vaiuty to deceive tfaemselyes. Wh^her he promoted the suc^ 
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cession or not) he at least approved it, and adhered invariably to 
his principles and party through his whole life. 

His ardour of poetry still continued ; and not long after, 170O, 
he published A Parafihrctae on the Book of Joh^ and other parts 
of the scripture. This performance Dryden, who pursued him 
with great malignity, lived long enough to ridicule in a pro- 
logue. 

The wits easily confederated against him, as Dryden, whose 
&vour they almost all courted, was hb professed adversary. He 
had beside given them reason for resentment, as, in his preface 
to Prince Arthur^ he had said of the dramatic writers almost all 
that was alleged afterward by Collier ; bat Blackmore's cen* 
sure was cold and general, Collier's was personal and ardent ; 
Biackmore taught his reader to dislike what Collier incited him 
to abhor. 

In his pre&ce to Ktng Arthur he endeavoured to gain at least 
one frieiid, and propitiated Congreve by higher praise of his 
Mourning Bride than it has obtained from any other critic. 

The same year he published A satire on Wit; a proclamation 
of defiance, which united the poets almost all against him, and 
which brought upon him lampoons and ridicule from every side. 
This he doubtless foresaw, and evidently despised ; nor should 
his dignity of mind be without its praise, had he not paid the 
homage to greatness which he denied to genius, and degraded 
himself by conferring that authority over the national taste 
which he takes from the poets upon men of Mgh rank and wide 
influence, but of less wit and not greater virtue. 

Here is again discovered the inhabitant of Cheapside, whose 
head cannot keep his poetry unmingled with trade. To hinder 
that intellectual bankruptcy which he affects to fear, he will erect 
a bank for wit. 

In this poem he justly censured Dryden's impurities, but 
praised his powers ; though in a subsequent edition he retuned 
the satire and omitted the praise* What was his reason, I know 
not ; Dryden was then no longer in his way. 

His head still teemed with henuc poetry ; and, 1705, he pu1>» 
lished Etiza^ in ten books. I am afraid that the world was now 
weary of contending about Blackmore's heroes; fori do not 
remember that by any author, serious or comical} I have found 
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£Uza dther praised or blamed She <^ dropped/' as it seems, 
^ dead bom from the press." It is never mendonedf and was 
never seen by me till I borrowed it for the present occauon. 
Jacob says, ^< it is corrected ind revised for another impression ;" 
, but the labour of revision was thrown awaf . 

From this time he turned some of his thoughts to the cele- 
bration of living characters ; and wrote a poem on the Ht cat 
dud and Advice to the Foeta how to celebrate the duke of Marlbo* 
rough / but on occasion of another year of success, thinking him- 
self qualified to give more instruction, he again wrote a poem of 
Muice to a Weaver of Tafieatry. Steele was then puUishing 
Tlie Tatter ; and looking around him for something at which he 
might laugh, unluckily lighted on sir Richard's work) and treat- 
ed it with such contempt, that, as Fent<xi observes, he put an 
end to the species of writers that gave advice to pamter%* 

Not l<»)g after, 1742, he published Creation a Philoaofihical 
Poenif which has been, by my recommendation, inserted in the 
late collection. Whoever judges of thb by any other of Black-* 
more's performances mil do it injury. The praise given it by 
Addison, Spec. 339, is too well known to be transcribed ; but 
some notice is due to the testimony of Dennis, who calls it a 
^ Philosophical Poem, which has equalled that of Lucretius in 
the beauty of its verification, and infinitely siu-passed it in the 
aridity and strength of its reasoning." 

Why an author surpasses himself, it is natural to inquire. I 
have heard from Mr. Draper, an eminent bookseller, an account 
received by him from Ambrose Philips, '^ that Blackmore, as he 
proceeded in thb poem, laid his manuscript from time to time 
before a club of wits with whom he associated ; and that every 
man contributed, as he could, either improvement or correction ; 
so thaty'* said Philips, '^ there are perhaps no where in the book 
thirty lines together that now stand as they were originally writ- 
ten/* 

The relation of Philips, I suppose, was true ; but when all 
reasonable, all credible allowance is made for this friendly revi- 
rion, the author will stilt retain an ample dividend of praise ; for 
to him nrast always be assigned the plan of the work, the distri- 
imtion of its parts, the choice of topics, the train of argument, 
md^ what is yet more^ the general predonunance of philosophical 
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judgment and poetical spirit. Correcdon seldom efifects more 
than the suppresdon of faults ; a happy line, or a single elegrancej 
may perhaps be added ; but of a large work the general charaO' 
ter must always remain ; the original constitution can be veiy 
little helped by local remedies ; inherent: and radical duhiess wiil 
never be much invigorated by extrinsic animation. 

This poem^ if he had written nothing else^ would have trans- 
mitted him to posterity among the first favourites of the Eng^lish 
muse ; but to make verses was his transcendent pleasure, and as 
he was not deterred by censure^ he was not satiated with praise* 
He deviated, however, sometimes into other tracks of litera- 
ture, and condescended to entertain his readers with plain prose. 
When The Sfiectator stopped, he considered the polite world as 
destitute of entertainment ; and, in concert with Mr. Hughesi 
who wrote every third paper, published three times a week Tbt 
Lay Monastery y founded on the supposition that some literary 
men, whose characters are described, had retired to a house tft 
the country to enjoy philosophical leisure, and resolved to h^ 
struct the public,by communicating their disquisitions and amuse* 
ments. Whether any real persons were concealed under ficdk 
tious names, is not known. The hero of the club is one Mr* 
Johnson ; such a constellation of excellence, that his character 
shall not be suppressed, though there is no great genius la tlie 
design, nor skill in the delineation. 

<< The first I shall name is Mr. Johnson, a gentleman thai, 
owes to nature excellent Acuities and an elevated genius^ and l» 
industry and application many acquiiied accomplishments, 
taste is distinguishing, just, and delicate ; his judgment 
and his reason strong, accompanied with an imagination foil «| 
sjurit, of great compass, and stored with refined ideas. He is • 
critic of the first rank ; and, what is his peculiar Qmameat> 
is delivered from the ostentation, malevolence, ^and supe 
temper, that so often blemish men of that character. His 
marks result from the nature and reason of tlungs, and are 
ed by a judgment free and unbiassed by the authority of 
who have lazily followed each other in the same beaten tract 
thinldng, and are arrived only at the reputation of acute 
marians and commentators ; men, who have been copying 
another many hundred years, without any improvemrat ; or, 

J 
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they have ventured fiirtheri have only applied in a mechanical 
m&iner the rules of ancient critics to modem writings^and with 
great labour discovered nothing but their own want of judgment 
and capacity. As Mr. Johnson penetrates to the bottom of his 
subject) by which means his observatitms are solid and naturali aa 
well as delicate) so his design is always to bring to light some« 
■thing use&l and oniamental ; whence hb character is the reverse 
to theirs, who have eminent abilities in insignificant knowledgey 
and a great felicity in finding out trifles. He is no less industri* 
ous to search out the merit of an author, than sagacious in dis- 
cerning his errors and defects ; and takes more pleasure in com* 
mending the beauties than expoung the blemishes of a laudable 
writing I like Horace, in a long work, he can bear some defor* 
mities, and justly lay them on the imperfection of human nature) 
which is incapable of faultless productions. When an excellent 
drama appears in public, and by its intrinuc worth attracts a gen* 
end applause, he is not stung with envy and spleen ; nor does he 
express a savage nature, in fastening up<xi the celebrated author, 
dwelling upon his imaginary defects, and passing over his con* 
spicaous excellences. He treats all writers upon the same im- 
pardal footing ; and is not, like the little ciidcs, taken up entire* 
ly in finding out only the beauties of the ancient, and nothing but 
the errors of the modem writers. Never did any one express 
more kindness and good nature to young and unfinished authors ; 
lie promotes their interests, protects their reputadon, extenuates 
dieir faults, and sets off their virtues, and by his candour guards 
tiiem from the severity of his judgment. He b not like those 
lilry Clitics, who are morose because they cannot write themselvesy 
t is himself master of a good vein in poetry ; and though he 
s not often employ it, yet he has somedmes entertained his 

ds with his unpublished performances.'' 

The rest of the lay monks seem to be but feeble mortals, in 

oiparison with the gigantic Johnson ; who yet, with all his 

ities, and the help of the fraternity, could drive the publication 

t to forty papers, which were afterward collected into a volume^ 

called in the title ji Sequel to the Spectators. 
Some years afterward, 1716 and 1717, he published two vol- 
ics of essays in prose, which can be commended only as they 
e written for the highest and noblest purpose, the promotion of 
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religion. ^Blackmore's prose is not the prose of a poet ; f6r it is 
languid) sluggish, and lifeless ; his diction is neither daring nor 
exact, his flow neither rapid nor easy, and his periods neither 
smooth nor strong. His account of iffit will show with how little 
clearness he is content to think, and how little his thoughts are 
recommended by his language. 

" As to its efficient cause, wic owes its production to an extra- 
ordinary and peculiar temperament in the constitution of the pos- 
sessor of it, in which is found a concurrence of regular and ex- 
alted ferments, and an affluence of animal spirits, refined and rec- 
tified to a great degree of purity ; whence, being endowed with 
vivacity, brightness, and celerity, as well in their reflections as 
direct motions, they become proper instruments for the sprightly 
operations of the mind ; by which means the imagination can 
with great facility range the wide field of nature, contemplate an 
infinite variety of objects, and, by observing the similitude and 
disagreement of their several qualities, single out and abstract, 
and then suit and unite those ideas which will best serve its pur- 
pose. Hence beautiful allusions, surprising metaphors, and ad- 
mirable sentiments, are always ready at hand ; and while the fan- 
cy is full of images, collected from innumerable objects and their 
different qualities, relations, and habitudes, it can at pleasure 
dress a common notion in a strange but becoming garb ; by 
which, as before observed, the same thought will appear a new 
9ne9 to the great delight and wonder of the hearer. What we 
call gmiua results from this particular happy complexion in the 
first formation of the person that enjoys it, and is nature's gift, 
but diversified by various specifiic characters and limitations, as 
its active fire is blended and allayed by different proportions of 
phlegm, or reduced and regulated by the contrast of oppodte fer- 
ments. Therefore, as there happens in the composition of a fa-. 
cetious genius a greater or less, though still an inferior deg^e 
of judgment and prudence, one man of wit will be varied and 
distinguished from another." 

In these essays he took litde care to propidate the wits ; for 
he scorns to avert their malice at the expense of virtue or of 
truth. 

« Several, in their books, have many sarcastical and spiteful 
strokes at religion in general ; while odiers make themselves 
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Vleasa&t wiA the principles of the christian. Of the test kind, 
this age has seen a most audacious example in the book entitled 
A Tale of a Tub, Had this writing been published in a pagan 
or popish nadon, who are justl3r impatient of all indignity offered 
to the established religion of their country, no doubt but the an* 
thor woukl have received the punishment he deserved. But the 
late of this impous buflbon is very different ; for m a protestmt 
Jdngdom, zealous of their civil and relig^us immunhies, he has 
not only escaped affronts and the effects of public resentment, but 
has been caressed and patronized by persons of great figure, and 
of all denommations. Violent party men, who differed in all 
things beside, agreed in their turn to show particular respect 
end friendship to this insolent deriderof the worship of his coun* 
try, till at last the reputed writer is not only gone off with impa* 
nitjr, but triumphs in his cUgnity and preferment. I do not know 
that any inquiry or search was ever made after this writing, or 
tint any reward was ever offered for the discovery of the author, 
or that the infomous book was ever condemned to be burnt in 
pubfic ; whether this proceeds from the excessiTe esteem and 
kyve that men in power, during the late reign, had for wit, or 
their defect of zeal and concern for the christian religion, will be 
determined best by those who are best acquainted with their 
character.*' 

In another place he speaks with becoming abhorrence of m 
godit9^ author f who has burlesqued a psalm. This anther wm 
8iq>posed to be Pope, who published a reward for any one that 
woold produce the coiner of the accusation, but never denied it ; 
and was afterward the perpetual and incessant enemy of BladL* 
more. 

One of his essays is upon the ^leen, which is treated by hiom 
so much to his own satisfaction, that he has published the sam* 
Oioiights in the same words ; first in the Lay Monastery ; Hienin 
tke essay; and then in the pre&ce to a medical treatise on tlie 
sjdeen. One passage, which I have found already twice, I will here 
exliBnt,.hecause I think it better Imagined, and better expressed, 
than could be expected fipom the common tenor of hb prose. 

^ As the several combinations 6i ^lenetic madness and folly 
produce an infinite variety of irregi:dar understanding, so the 
amicable accommodation and alliance between several virtues 

VOL. II. 7 
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and vices produce an equal diversity in the dispo^ti<ms ^i 
manners of mankind ; whence it comes to pass, that as many 
monstrous and absurd productions are found in the moral* as in 
the intellectual world. How surpriwng is it to obsei-vei among 
the least culparf)le men, some whose minds are attracted by 
heaveh and earth with a seeming equal force ; some who are 
proud of humility ; others who are censorious and uncharitable, 
yet self denying and devout ; some who join contempt of the 
world wkh sordid avarice ; and others, who preserve a great de- 
gree of piety, with ill nature and ungovemed passions I Nor are 
instances of this inccmsistent mixture less frequent among bad 
men, where we often, with ^dmiration, see persons at once gen- 
erous and unjust, impious lovers of their country and flagitious 
heroes, good natured sharpers, immoral men of honour, and libeih 
tines who will sooner die than change their religion ; and though 
it is true that repugnant coalitions of so high a degree are found 
but in a part of mankind, yet none of the whole mass, either 
good or bad, are entirely exempted from some absurd mixture." 

He about this time, Aug* 22, 1716, became one of the elect$ 
of the college of physicians ; and was soon after, Oct. 1, chosen 
censor. He seems to have arrived late, whatever was the reasoB, 
it his medical honours. 

Having succeeded so well in his book on Creation^ by which 
he. established the great princif^e of all religicMi, he thought his 
imdertaking imperfect, unless he likewise enforced the ti*uth of 
revelation ; and for that purpose added another poem, on redemfi* 
Hon, He had likewise written, before his Creation^ three books 
on the Miture o/man. 

The lovers of nausical devotion have always wished for a more 
happy metrical version than they have yet obtained of the book of 
Psalms. This wish the piety of Blackmore led him to gratify; 
•nd he produced, 1721, jinew Version qf the Paatrm of Davids 
JUted to the Tunes used in Churches ; which, being recommended 
by the archbishops and many bishc^S) obtained a license for its 
admission into public worship ; but no admission has it yet oJ>- 
tained, nor has it any right to come where Brady and Tate ha¥e 
got possession. Blackmore's name must be added to those of 
many others who, by the same attempt, have obtained only the 
^fiaise <^ meaning well* > 
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He was not yet deterred from heroic poeUy. Theie wm 
another monarch of this island) for he did not fetch his heroes 
from foreign countries, whom he considered as woMf of the 
epic muse; and he dignified Alfred^ 1723, with twelte books. 
But the q>inion of the nadon was now setded ; a liero introduced 
by Blackmore was not likely to find either respect or kindness ; 
Mfrcd took his place by EHza in silence and darkness ; benevo- 
lence was ashamed to favour, and malice was weary of insulting. 
Of lus four q)ic poems, the first had such reputation and popu* 
larity as enraged the critics ; the second was at least known 
enough to be ridiculed ; the two last had neither friends nor 
enemies. 

Comempt is a kind of gangrene, which, if it seises one part 
of a character, corrupts all the rest by degrees. Blackmore, 
being despised as a poet, was in time neglected as a phyucian ; 
his practice, which was <mce invidiously great, forsook him in 
the latter part of his life ; but being by nature, or by principle, 
averse from idleness, he emptoyed his unweloome lebure in 
writing books on physic, and teaching others to cure those whom 
he could himself cure no longer. I know not whether I can 
enumerate all the treatises by which he has endeavoured to dif- 
fose the art of healing ; for there is scarcely any <fistemper, of 
dreadful name, which he has not taught the reader how'^to op- 
pose. He has written on the smallpox, with a vehement invec- 
tive againsit inoculation ; on consumptions, the spleen, the gout^ 
the rheumatism, the king's evil, the dropsy, the jauncfice, the 
stone, the diabetes, and the plague. 

Of those books, if I had read them, it could not be expected 
that I should be able to give a critical account. I have been 
told that there is something in them of vexation and disooBtent» 
^scovered by a perpetual attempt to degrade {^jrsic from its 
suUimity, and to represent it as attainable without much previous 
or concomitant learning. By the transient glances which 1 have 
thrown upon them, I have observed an affected contempt of the 
ancients, and a supercilious deriidon of transmitted knowle<%e. 
Of this indecent arrogance the following quotation fifom his pre- 
face to the treatise on the smdlpox will afford a specimen ; in 
wtucb, when the reader finds, what I fear is true, that, when 
he was censuring Hippocrates, he did not know the diffei^nee 
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betwemi afihorUm and afu^kikegm^ he wifl not p^j iQudii regtrfl 
to his determiiMtioiw crnicendnf ancient learniDg. 

*^ As for hit boiok of aphoriamsi it is like my lord Bacon's of 
the same title, a book of jests, or a graTe'coUection of trite and 
ttifiing observadoos ; of which though many are tt^ne and certain, 
yet they sigrnfy nothing, and may afford diversion, but no instruc- 
lion ; most of them being much inferior to the sayings of the 
vise men of Greece, which yet are so low and mean, that we are 
entertained every day with more valoable sentiments at the table 
conversation of ingemons and learned men/' 

I am unwilling, however, to leave him in total ^sgrace, and 
will therefore quote from another pre&ce a passage less repre- 
henuble. 

*^ Some gentlemen have been disingenuous and unjust to me, 
by wresting and forcing my meaning, in the pre&ce to another 
book, as if I cimdemned and exposed all learning, though they 
knew I declared that I greatly honoured and esteemed all men 
of superior literature wid erudition ; and that I onfy undemdued 
fiybe or superficial learning, that signifies nothing for the service 
<tf mankind ; and that, as to physic, I expressly affirmed that 
leanuQg must be joined with native genius to make a [Ayaician 
of the first rank ; but if those tdents are separated, I assertedt 
and do still insist, that a man of native sagacity and diligence 
win prove a more able and usefiil practiser than a heavy notional 
idmlar, encwnbered with a heap of confused ideas." 

He was not cmly a poet anid a physician, but produced likewise 
a work of a differrat kind, A true and imfiartial fnUtory qf the 
tm^nkracy agtttn$t Idfig WUUatnj of ghrioua memory^ in the year 
^95. This I have never seen, but suppose it at least compiled 
with integrity. He engaged likewise in theological coiUroversy, 
and wralie two books against the Arians ; Juat Frtyudicea againa 
tke Arian l^^hem i and Modem Ariana unmoBked* Another 
of his works is JVaturui neolcgi/j or Moral duties comidered apart 
fimafiodtrve i wih 9ome okaervationa on the <iemraldene^attdnie'' 
eemUy qfa, eupKrmtwtfA reveitohn. This was the last book that 
he published* He left belund him The a/pcomfdUhed Preachery 
or an Maaa^ t^ton DMne Mloguence / which was printed afker hia 
daath by Mr. White, of Nayland in Essex, the minister who at** 
teiMkd his deathbed, and testified the fervent piety of his last 
Ikiurs. He died on the eighth of October, 173^. 
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BtAcxvotB, bjr the um^mitted enmitf of tte wk% whom ha 
provoked more by his virtue than hb dulness, hat been exposed 
to worse treatment than he deserved. His name was so long 
used to point every epigram upon dull writers, that it became at 
last a b3rwi»d of contempt } but it deserves observalioiii that 
malignity takes held only of his writfaigs» and that Us life passed 
without reproach) even when hb boldness of reprehension nature 
ally turned upon Urn many eyes desireus to espy iauitSi which 
many tongues woM have made haste to publish. But those who 
could not blame, could at least forbear to praise, and therefore of 
his private life and domestic character there are no memorials. 

As an author he may justly claim the honours of magnanimity. 
The incessant attacks of his enemies, whether serious or meiry, 
asne never discovered to have disturbed his quiet or to have less* 
ened his confidence in himself ; they neither awed him to nknco 
nor to caution ; they neither provoked him to petulance nor do* 
pressed him to complaint. While the distributers of Uterary 
feme were endeavouring (o depredate and degrade him, he either 
despised or defied them, wrote on as he had written before, and 
never turned aside to quiet them by civility or repress them by 
confutation. 

fie depended with great security on lus own powers, and peii* 
haps was for that reason less diligent in perusing books. His 
literature was, I think, but smali. What he knew of antiqiatyf 
I suspect him to have gathered from modem compilers ; boty 
though he could not boast of much critical knowledge, his mmd 
was stored with general principles, and he left minute research- 
es to those whom he considered as little minds. 

With this disposition he wrote most of his poems. Having 
formed a magnificent designj.he was careless of particular and 
subordinate elegances ; he studied no niceties of versification, he 
waited for no feliciues £i fimcy ; but caught his first thoughts in 
tibe first words in which they were presented ; nor does it appear 
that he saw beyond his own performances, or had ever elevated 
his views to that ideal perfection which every gemus, bom to ex* 
eel) is condemned alvrays to pursue, and never overtake. In the 
Brst suggestions of his imagination he acquiesced ; he thought 
them good, and did not seek for better. His works may be read 
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a loDg time vithout the occurrence of a angle line that stands 
prominent from the rest. 

The poem on Creation has^ however, the appearance of more 
circumspection ; it wants neither harmony of numbers, accuracy 
of thought, nor elegance of diction ; it has either been written 
with great care, or, what cannot be imagined of so long a work, 
with such felicity as made care less necessary. 

Its two constituent parts are ratiocination and description. To 
reas(Mi in verse is sdlowed to be difficult ; but Blackmore not 
only reasons in verse, but very often reasons poetically, and finds 
the art of uniting ornament with strength, and ease with close- 
ness. This is a skill which Pope might have condescended to 
learn from him, when lie needed it so much in his Moral Essays* 

In his descriptions both of life and nature, the poet and the 
philosopher happily co-operate ; truth is recommended by ele- 
gance, and elegance sustained by truth. 

In the structure and order of the poem, not only the greater 
parts are properly consecutive, but the didactic and illustrative 
paragraphs are so happily mingled, that labour is relieved by 
pleasure, and the attention is led on through a long succes^on 
of varied excellence to the original position, the fundamental 
principle of wisdom and of virtue. 

As the heroic poems of Blackmore are now littie read, it is 
thought proper to insert, as a specimen from Prince Arthur^ the 
song of MopM mentioned by Molineux. 

But that -which Arthur with most pleasure heard 
Were noble strains, by Mopas sung, the bard 
Who to his harp in lofty verse begaiis 
And through the secret maze of nature ran: 
He the Great Spirit sung, that all things fillM, 
That the tumultuous waves of chaos still'd ; 
Whose nod disposM the jarring seeds to peace^ 
And made the wars of hostile atoms ceaae. 
AU beings, we in fruitful nature find. 
Proceeded from the Great Eternal Mind ; 
Streams of his unexhausted spring of power. 
And, cbeHsh'd with bis influence, endure. 
He spread the pare eerolean fields on high. 
And arch'd the chambers of the vaulted sky. 
Which he, to suit their glory with their height, 
Adom'd with globes, that reel, as drunk with light 
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Hii hand directed all the tuaeful siiheresy 

He tum'd their orbs and polish'd all the stars. 

He fill'd the bud's vast lamp with golden light. 

And bid the silver moon adorn the night 

He spread t|ie airy oeean without shores^ 

Where birds are wafted with their feather'd oars. 

Then sung the bard how the light vapours rise 

From the warm earth, and cloud the smiling skies i 

He sung how some, chlll'd in their airy flight. 

Fall scattered down in pearly dew by night ; 

How some, rais'd higher, sit in secret steams 

On the reflected points of bounding beams. 

Till, chill'd with cold, they shade th' etherial plain. 

Then on the thirsty earth descend in rain ; 

How some, whose parts a slight contexture show ; 

Sink, hovering through the air, in fleeey snow ; 

How part is spun in silken threads, aud clings 

Entangled in the gntss in glewy strings ; 

How others stamp to stones, with rushing sound 

Fall from their chrystal quarries to the ground ; 

How some are laid in trains, that kindled fly. 

In harmless fires by night, about the sky s 

How some in winds blow with impetuous force^ 

And carry ruin where they bend their course. 

While some conspire to form a gentle breeze^ 

To fan the air, and play among the trees ; 

How some, enraged, grow turbulent and load> 

Pent in the bowels of a frowning cloud. 

That cracks, as if the axis of the world 

Was broke, and heaven's bright towers were downward hurl'd. 

He sung how earth's wide ball, at Jove's command. 

Did in the midst on airy columns stand ; 

And how the soul of plants, in prison held. 

And bound with sluggish fetters, lies conceal'd. 

Till, with the spring's vfSLvm beams, almost releas'd 

From the dull weight with which it lay opprest. 

Its vigour spreads, and makes the teeming earth 

Heave up, and labour with the sprouting birth. 

The active spirit freedom seeks in vain. 

It only works and twists a stronger chain ; 

Urging its prison's sides to break away. 

It makes that wider where 'tis foreed to stay ; 

Till, having form'd its living house, it reara 

Its head, and in a tender plant appears. 

Hence springs the oak, the beauty of the grove. 

Whose stately trunk fierce storms can scarcely move. 

Hence grows the cedar, hence the swelling vine 

Does rou^d the elpi itt purple clqsters twln^. 
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Hence painted flowers the tmitinif gardens bless. 
Both with their frmgmnt scent and gaudy dress. 
Hence the white lily in full beauty grows. 
Hence the blue violet, and blushing rose. * 
He sung how sunbeams brood upon the earth. 
And in the glebe hatch such a numeroas birth ; 
Which way the genial warmth in snmmer storms 
Turns putrid Tapours to a bed of worms f 
How rain, transform'd by this prolific power. 
Falls from the clouds an animated shower. 
He sung the embryo's growth within the womb, . 
And how the parts their various shai>es assume ; 
With what rare art the wondrous structure's wrought 
From one crude mass to such perfection brought ; 
That no part useless, none misplacM we see, 
None are forgot, and more would monstrous be. 



FENTON. 



The brevity with which I am to write the account of Elijah 
Fbnton is not the effect of indifference or negligence. I have 
sought intelligence among his relations in his native country, but 
have not obtained it. 

He was bom near Newcastle in Staffordshire, of an ancient 
Bunily,* whose estate was very considerable; but he was the 
youngest of eleven children, and being therefore necessarily des- 
tined to some lucrative employment, was sent first to school, and 

* He was born at Shelton, near Newcastle, May SO, 1683; and was the 
youngest of eleven chOdren of John Fenton» an attorney at law, and oi^e of 
the eoroners of the county of Stafford. His father died in 1694; and his 
graTc, in the churchyard of Stoke upon Trent, is distinguished by the fol- 
lowing elegant Latin inscription from the pen of his son. 

H. a. K. 

Joannes Fekton 

de Shelton ' 

antique stirpe generosus ; 

juxta reliquias conjugis 

Catharine 

form4, moribus, pietate, 

Optimo viro dignisaimse ; 

Qui 

intemerat4 in ecolestam fide, 

vt vJrtutibus iataminatis enituit; 

uecnon ingenii lepore 

bonis artibus expoliti, 

ttc aniroo erga omncs benevolo, 

sibi suisque jucundus vixif . 

Decern aiinos uxori dilectse siip^rsles 

ma'^uum sui desideriiim bonis 

omnibus rcliquit, 
^ C SHliitls hu manse iri9i-|( 

C se talis susb 56. 
Sec Gent. Mag. 1791, vol. LXI. p. 703. X. 
VOL. II. 8 
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afterward to Cambridge ;* but,Vith many other wise and virtu- 
ous men, who at that time of discord and debate consulted con"« 
science, whether well or ill informed, more than interest, he 
doubted the legality of the government, and, refusing to qualify* 
himself for public employment by the oaths required, left the 
university without a degree ; but I never heard that the enthud- 
asm of opposition impelled him to separation from the church. 

By this perverseness of integiity he was driven out a com- 
moner of nature, excluded from the regular modes of profit and 
prosperity, and reduced to pick up a livelihood uncertain and for*' 
tuitous ; but it must be remembered that he kept his pame un** 
sullied, and never suffered himself to be reduced, like too tnany 
of the same sect, to mean arts and dishonourable shifts. Who** 
ever mentioned Fenton, mentioned him with honour. 

The life that passes in penury must necessarily pass in obscu- 
rity. It is impossible to trace Fenton f^om year to year, or to 
discover what means he used for his support. He was awl^ile 
secretary to Charles earl of Orrery in Flanders, and tutor to his 
young son, who afterward mentioned him ynih great esteem and 
tenderness. He was at one time assistant in the school of Mr. 
Bonwicke in Surrey ; and at another kept a school for himself 
at Sevenoaks in Kent, which he brought into reputation ; but wag 
persuaded to leave it, 1710, by Mr, St. John, with promises of a 
more honourable employment. 

His opinions, as he was a nonjuror, seem not to have been re* 
markably rigid. He wrote with great zeal and affecticni the 
praises of queen Anne, and very willingly and liberally extolled 
the duke of Marlborough, when he wa?, 1707, at the height of 
}iis glory. 

He expressed still more attention to Marlborough and his fam-* 
ily by an elegiac pastoral on the marquis of Blandford, which 
could be prompted only by respect or kindness ; for neither the 
duke nor dutchess desired the praise, or liked the cost^ of patf 
ronage. 

The elegance of his poetry endtled him to the company of the 
wits of his time, and the amiableness of his manners made him 

* He was entered of Jesus college, and took a baehelor's degree in 1704; 
1»ut it appears by the list of Cambridg^e graduates that he removed in ^7^6 
to Triiiity halU If, 
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loted wherdrer he was kncywn. Of his friendslnp to Southern 
afid P6pe there are lasting monuments. 

He published in 1707 a collection of poems. 

By Pope he was once placed in a station that might have heen 
of great advantage. Craggs, when he was advanced to he secre- 
tary of state, about 1720, feeling his own waiit of literature^ de^^ 
sired Pope to procure him an instructor, b^ whose help he might 
soppljr the deficiencies of his education. Pope recommended 
FentoOf in whom Craggs found all that he was seeking. There 
was now a ptiospect of ease and plenty, for Fenton had merit and 
Craggs had generosity ; but the smallpos suddenly put an end 
to the pleasing expectation* 

When Pope, after the great success of his lUad, undertook 
the Ody»9eyy being, as it seems, weary of tnoislating, he deter* 
fiftined to engage auxiliaries. Twelve books he took to himselfy 
and twelve he distributed between Broome and Fenton ; the 
hooks allotted to Fenton were the firsts the fourth, the nmeteentht 
and the twentieth. It is observable, that he did not take ther 
eleventh, which be had before translated into blank verse ; tieitheip 
did Pope claim it, but committed it to Broome. How the tW0 
associates performed their parts is well known to the readers of 
poetiy, who have never been able to distinguish their books from 
those of Pope* 

In 1723 was perlbrmed his tragedy of Mariamnej to whkh 
Southern, at whose house it was written, is said to have contiib- 
«lted such hints as his theatrical experience supplied. When it 
was shown to Cibberi it was rejected by him, with the additional 
insolence of advising Fenton to engage himself in some empk^^ 
ment of honest labour, by which he might obtain that support 
which he could never hope from his poetry. The play was act- 
^ at the other theatre ; and the brutal petulance of Gibber was 
confuted, though, perhaps, not shamed, by general applause. 
Fenton's profits are said to have amounted to near a thousand 
poisbds, with which he discharged a debt contracted 1^ his at* 
tendance at court. 

' Fenton seems to hftve had some peculiar system of versifica- 
don. Mgfiarmu is wifitcen in Imei of ten syllables, with few W 
those redkindant terminationa which the drama not only admits 
hut requires, as more iieai^ apppwaching to real diMogue. The 
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tenor of his verse is so timfonn that it cannot be thought casual i 
and yet upon what principle he so constructed it^ is difficult to dis^ 
eover. 

The mention of his play brings to my mind a very trifling oc- 
currence. Fenton was one day in the company of Broome, bis 
associate, and Ford, a clergyman, at that time too well known, 
trhose abilities, instead of furnishing convivial merriment to the 
voluptuous and dissolute, might have enabled him to excel among 
the virtuous and the wise. They determined all to see Th€ 
Merry Wives ofWrndsoTj which was acted that night ; and Fen- 
Ion, as a dramatic poet, took them to the stage door ;. where the 
doorkeeper, inquiring who they were, was told that they were 
three very necessary men, Ford, Broome and Fenton. The 
name in the play which Pope restored to £rook was then Broome. 

It was perhaps after his play that he undertook to revise the 
punctuadon of Milton's poems, which, as the author neither wrote 
the original copy nor corrected the press, was supposed capable of 
amendment. To this edition he prefixed a short and elegant 
account of Milton's life, written at once with tenderness and 
integrity* 

He published likewise, 1729, a very splendid edition of Waller, 
vrith notes, often useful, often entertaining, but too much extend- 
ed by long quotations from Clarendon. Illustrations drawn from 
a book 80 easily consulted should be made by reference rather 
than transcription. 

The latter part of his life was calm and pleasant. The relict 
of sir William Trumbull invited him, by Pope's recommenda- 
tion, to educate her son ; whom he first instructed at home, and 
then attended to Cambridge. The lady afterward detained him 
with her as the auditor of her accompts. He often wandered to 
London, and amused himself with the conversation of his friends. 
. He died in 1730, at Easthampstead in Berkshire^ the seat of 
lady Trumbull ; and Pope, who had been always his friend, hon- 
oured him with an epitaph, of which he borrowed the two first 
lines from Crashaw. 

Fenton was tall and bulky, inclined to corpulence^ which he 
did not lessen by much exercise ; for he was very sluggish and 
aedentary, rose late, and when he had risen, sat down to his books 
or papers. A woman that once waited on him in a lodging tdd 
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Uttkf as she sfidd, that he would ^lie abed, and be fed wkh a 
spoon.'' Tbisy however, was not the worst that ndigfat have 
been prognosticated ; for Pope says, in his letters, that ^ he died 
of indolence;*' but his immediate distemper was the gout. 

Of his morals and his conversation tlie account is uniform ; he 
was never named but w^th praise and fondness, as a man in the 
highest degree anual^e and excellent. Such was the character 
^ven him by the earl of Orrery, his pupil ; such is the testimony 
of Pope ;* and such were the sufirages of all who could boost of 
his acquaintance. 

By a former writer of Ms life a story is told which ought not 
to be forgotten. He used, in the latter part of his time, to pay 
his relations in the country a yearly visit. At an entertainment 
made for the &mily by his elder brother, he observed that one 
of lus sisters, who had married unfortunately, was absent ; and 
found, upon inquiry, that distress had made her thought unwor- 
thy of invitation. As she was at no great distance, he refused 
to ^t at the table till she was calledi and, when she had taken her 
place, was careful to show her particular attention. 

His collection of poems is now to be considered. The ode to 
the Sun is written upon a common plan, without uncommon sen- 
timents ; but its greatest &ult is its length. No poem should be 
long of which the purpose is only to strike the fancy, without en- 
lightening the understanding by precept, ratiocination, or nar|ra- 
tive. A blaze first pleases and then tires the sight. 

Of Flordio it is sufficient to say, that it is an occasional pastoral, 
which implies something neither natural nor artificial, neither 
CK>mic nor serious. 

The next ode is irregular, and therefore defective. As the 
sentiments are pious, they cannot easily be new ; for what can 
be added to topics on which successive ages have been employed ? 

Of the Parafihrase on Isaiah nothing very favourable can be 
said. Sublime and solemn prose gains little by a change to 
blank verse ; and the paraphrast has deserted his original, by 
admitting images not Asiatic, at least not Judaical ; 
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Dove-eyed, and robM in white— 

• Spence. 
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Of hU petty poems some zte very txiflidg^ without aoy tbin^^ 
to be pi'sdsed, either in the thought or expre^ion. He is un- 
lucky in his competitionft ; he tells the same idle tale with 
Congrevey and does not tell it so well. He translates from Ovid 
the same eptsde as Pope ; but I am afraid not with equal hap* 
pin e ts. 

To examine his performances one by one would be tedious. 
His translation from Homer into blank verse will find few read-* 
ers^ while another can be had in rhyme. The piece addressed 
to Lambarde is no disagreeable specimen of epistolary poetry ; 
and his ode to the lord Gower was pronounced by Pope the 
nest ode in the English lai^us^e to Dryden^s Cecilia. Fenton 
may be justly styled an excellent versifier and a good poet. 

WnATEVElt I have said of Fenton is confirmed by Pope in a 
letter, by which he communicated to Broome an account of his 

death. 

TO THX REV. SIR. BROOME, 
AT PVLKAM, KEA& RARLS8TOK& 

NOR 

SVFl-OLKS 

[By Beccles Bag.] 

DEAR SIR> 

I iNTENOBD to writo to you on this melancholy subject) the 
death of Mr. Fenton, before y"' came ; but stay'd to have in- 
formed myself and you of y^ circumstances of it. All I hear iS) 
that he felt a gradual decay, though so early in life, and was 
declining for five or six months. It was not, as I apprehended, 
the gout in his stomach, but I believe rather a complication first of 
^;ross humours, as he was naturally corpulent, not Ascharging 
themselves, as he used no sort of exercise. No man better bore 
y^ approaches of his dissolution, as I am told, or with less ostenta- 
tion yielded up his being. The great modesty w^ you know 
was natural to him, and y^ great contempt he had for all sorts of 
vanity and parade, never appeared more than in his last moments. 
He had a conscious satisfaction, no doubt, in acting right, in feel- 
ing himself honest, true, and unpretending to more than his own* 
So he dyed, as he lived, with that secret, yet sufficient, content- 
ment. 

As to any papers left behind him, I dare say they can be but 
iew ; for this reason, he never wrote out of vanity, or thought 
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much of the applause of men. I know an instance where he 
did his utmost to conceal hb own merit that way ; and if we join 
to this his natural love of ease, I fancy we must expect little of 
this sort ; at least I hear of none except some few remarks on 
Waller, w^ his cautious integrity made him leave an order to 
be given to Mr. Tonson, and perhaps, though *tis many years 
since I saw it, a translation of y^ first book of Oppian. He had 
begun a tragedy of Dion, but made small progress in it. 

As to his other affairs, he dyed poor, but honest, leaving no 
, debts, or legacies ; except of a few p* to Mr. Trumbull and my 
lady, in token of respect, gratefulness, and mutual esteem. 

I shall with pleasure take upon me to draw this amiable, quieti 
deserving, unpretending christian and philosophical character, in 
his epitaph. There truth may be spoken in a few words ; as 
for flourish, and oratory, and poetry, I leave them to younger 
and mor6 lively writers, such as love writing for writing sake, 
and w** rather show their own fine parts, y" report the valuable 
ones of any other man. So the elegy I renounce. 

I condole with you from my heart, on the loss of so worthy a 
man, and a fiiend to us both. Now he is gone, I must tell you 
he has done you many a good office, and set your character in 
y« fairest light to some who either mistook you, or knew you not. 
I doubt not he has done the same for me. 

Adieu ; let us love his memory, and profit by his examptet 
I am very Sincerely 

Dear sir, 

your afiTeotionate 
and real servant, 
Aug. 29lh. 1730. A. Pope. 
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J OHN GAY, descended from an old femily that had been long 
in possession of the manor of Goldworthy * in Devonshire, vas 
bom in 1688, at or near Bamsuple, where he was educated by 
Mr. Luck, who taught the school of that town with good repu- 
tation, and, a little before he retired from it, published a volume 
of Latin and English verses. Under such a master he was likely 
to form a taste for poetry. Being bom without prospect of he- 
reditary riches, he was sent to London in his youth, and placed 
apprentice with a silkmercer. 

How long he continued behind the counter, or with what de- 
gree of softness and dexterity he received and accommodated the 
ladies, as he probably took no delight in telling it, is not known. 
The report iS) that he was soon weary of either the restraint or 
servility of his occupatbn, and easily persuaded his master to 
discharge him. 

The dutchess of Monmouth, remarkable for inflexible perse- 
verance in her demand to be treated as a princess, in 1712 took 
Gay into her service as secretary; by quitting a shop for such 
service he might gain leisure, but he certainly advanced little in 
the boast of independence. Of his leisure he made so good uset 
that he published next year a poem on Rural Sfiorts^ and inscrib- 
ed it to Mr. Pope, who was then rising fast into reputation. Pope* 
was pleased with the honour ; and, when he became acquainted 
with Gay, found such attractions in his manners and conversa- 
tion, that he seems to have received him into his inmost confi- 
dence ; and a friendship was formed between them which lasted 
to their separation by death, without any known abatement on 
either part. Gay was the general favourite of the whole associ- 

* Goldworthy does not appear in the filiate. Hr. J. Uoldawertliy is 
]yrobabl7 meant. C. 
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ation of wits ; but they regarded him as a filay fellow rather than 
a partner, and treated him with more fondness than respect. 

Next year he published The Shefiherd*s Week^ ax English 
pastorals, in which the images are drawn from real life, such as 
it appears among the rustics in parts of England remote from 
London. Steele, in some papers of The Guardian^ had praised 
Ambrose Philips, as the pastoral writer that yielded only to 
Theoctitus, Virgil, and Spenser. Pope, who had also publish- 
ed pastorals, not pleased to be overlooked, drew up a compari* 
son of his own compositions with those of Philips, in which he 
covertly gave himself the preference, while he seemed to dis- 
own it. Not content with this, he is supposed to have incited 
Gay to write The Shefiherd's fVeek^ to show, that if it be neces- 
sary to copy nature with minuteness, rural life must be exhibited^ 
such as g^ossness and ignorance have made it. So far the plan 
was reasonable ; but the pastorals are iiithxiueed by a Proemey 
written ^th such imitation as they could obtain oi obsolete lan- 
guage, and by consequence in a style that was never spoken nor 
written in any age or in any place. 

But the effect of reality and truth became conspicuous, even 
when the intention was to show them groveling and degraded. 
These pastorals became popul^, and were read with de%ht, as 
just representations of rural manners and occupatbns, by those 
who had no interest in tlie rivalry of the poets, nor knowledge of 
the critical dispute. 

In 17.13 he brought a comedy called The Wife of Bath upon 
the stage, but it received no applause ; he printed it, however, 
and seventeen years after, having altered it, and, as he thought, 
adapted it more to the public taste, he offered it again to the 
town ; but, though he was flushed with the success of the Beg-' 
gar^a Ofieroy had the mortification to see it again rejected. 

In the last year of queen Anne's life, Gay was made secretary 
to the earl of Chrendon, ambassador to the court of Hanover. 
This was a station that naturally gave him hopes of kindness 
from every party ; but the queen's death put an end to her 
&vours, and he had decticated his Shefiherd*a Week to Bolingbroke, 
which Swift considered as the crime that obstructed aU kLdnesft 
from the house of Hanover. 
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He did noCy however, omit to improve the right which hit 
oflfice had given him to the noUce of the royal fitmily. On the 
arrival of the princess of Wales, he wrote a poem, and obtained 
so much &vour, that both the prince and princess went to see 
his JVAat cf ye call tV, a kind of mock tragedy, in which the 
imi^^ were comic, and the action grave ; so that, as Pope re* 
lates, Mr. Cromwell, who could not hear what was said, was at 
a loss how to reconcile the laughter of the audience with the 
fiolemnity of the scene. 

Of this performance the value certainly is but little ; but it 
was one of the lucky trifles that give pleasure by novelty, and 
was so much &voured by the audience, that envy appeared 
against it in the form of criticism ; and Griffin, a player, in con- 
junction with Mr. Theobald, a man afterward more remarkable, 
produced a pamphlet called The Key to the What d* ye call it / 
which, says Gay, << calls me a blockhead, and Mr. Pope a 
knave.'* 

But fortune has always been inconstant. Not long afterward, 
1717, he endeavoured to entertain the town with Three Hourt 
itfter Marriage $ a comedy written, as there is sufficient reason 
for believing, by the joint assistance of Pope and Arbuthnot. 
One purpose of it was to bring into contempt Dr. Woodward 
the fossihst, a man not really or justly contemptible. It had the 
&te which such outrages deserve ; the scene in which Wood-> 
ward was directly and apparently ridiculed, by the introduction of 
a mummy and a crocodile, disgusted the audience, and the pei^* 
fiirmance was driven off the stage with general condemnatipn. 

Gay is represented as a man easily incited to hope, and deeply 
depressed When his hopes were disappointed. This is not the 
character of a hero ; but it may naturally imply something more 
generally welcome, a soft and civil companion. Whoever is apt 
to hope good from others is diligent to please them ; but he that 
believes his powers strong enough to force their own way, com- 
monly tries only to please himself. 

He had been simple enough to imagine that those who laugh- 
ed at the What d* ye call it would raise the fortune of its author ; 
and, finding nothing done, sunk into dejection. His friends 
endeavoured to divert him. The earl of Burlington sent him, 
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17I69 into Devonahire ; the year afbr^ Mr. Pulteney took turn to 
Aix ; and in the following year lord Harcourt invited him to his 
8eat, where^ during his visit, the two rural lovers were killed 
with lightning, as is particularly told in Pope's letters. 

Being now generally known, he published, 1720, his poems 
by subscription, with such success, that he raised a thousand 
pounds ; and called his friends to a consultation, what use might 
be best made of it. Lewis, the steward of lord Oxford, advised 
him to intrust it to the funds, and live upon the interest ; Arbuth- 
not bade him to intrust it to Providence, and live upon the princi- 
pal ; Pope directed him, and was seconded by Swift, to purchase 
an annuity. 

Gay in that disastrous year * had a present from young Craggs 
of some South sea stock, and once supposed himself to be mas* 
ter of twenty thousand pounds. His friends persuaded him to 
sell his share ; but he di^amed of dignity and splendour, and 
could not bear to obstruct his own fortune^ He was then im- 
portuned to sell as much as would purchase an hundred a year for 
life, ^ which," says Fenton, <^ will make you dure of a clean shirt 
and a shoulder of mutton every day." This counsel was reject- 
ed ; the profit and principal were lost, and Gay sunk under the 
cakimity so low that his life became in danger. 

By the care of his friends, among whom Pope appears to have 
sho¥m particular tenderness, his health was restored ; and re- 
turning to his studies, he wrote a tragedy called TAe Cafitivetf 
which he was invited to read before the princess of Wales. 
When the hour came, he saw the princess and her ladies all in 
expectation, and advancing with reverence too great for any oth- 
er attention, stumbled at a stool, and falling fbrwai-d, threw down 
a weighty japan screen. The princess started, the ladies scream- 
ed, and poor Gay, after all the disturbance, was still to read his 
play. 

The fate of The Ca/itives^ which was acted at Drury lane in 

1723-4, 1 know not ;t but he now thought himself in favour) 

and undertook, 1726, to write a volume of fables for the im« 

• Spence. 

f It was Mted seTen qigiits. The author^s third Bight was by command 
of their rojal highoesses. £. 
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provement of the yomig duke of Cumberiand. For tfaia he is 
said to haye been promised a reward, wluch he had doubtless 
magnified with all the wild expectations of indigence and vanity. 

Next year the prince and princess became king and queen, 
and Gay was to be great and happy ; but upon the settlement of 
the household he found himself appointed gentlenum usher to 
the princess Louisa. By this offer he thought himself insulted^ 
and sent a message to the queen, that he was too old for the 
place. There seem to have been many machinations employed 
afterward in his favour ; and diligent court was paid to Mrs. 
Howard, afterward countess of Suffolk, who was much beloved 
by the king and queen, to engage her interest for his promotion ; 
but solicitations, verses, and flatteries, were thrown away ; the 
lady heard them, and did nothing. 

All the pain which he suffered from the neglect, or, as he 
perhaps termed it, the ingratitude, of the court, may be supposed 
to have been driven away by the unexampled success of the 
Beggar's Ofiera. This play, written in ridicule of the musical 
Italian drama, was first Offered to Gibber and his brethren at 
Drury lane, and rejected ; it being then carried to Rich, had 
the effect, as was ludicrously said, of making Gay richy and Rich 

Of this lucky piece, as the reader cannot but wish to know 
the original and progress, I have inserted the relation which 
Spence has g^ven in Pope's words. 

^ Dr. Swift had been observing once to Mr. Gay, what an 
odd pretty sort of a thing a Newgate pastoral might make. Gay 
was inclined to try at such a thing for some time ; but afterward 
thought it would be better to write a comedy on the same plan. 
This was what gave rise to the Beggars Opera, He began on 
it ; and when first he mentioned it to Swift, the doctor did not 
much like the project. As he carried it on, he showed what 
he wrote to both of us, and we now and then gave a correcticm, 
or a word or two of advice ; but it was wholly of his own writing. 
When it was done, neither of us thought it would succeed. We 
showed it to Congre ve ; who, after reading it over, said, it would 
dther take greatiy, or be damned confoundedly. We weie all^ 
at the first night of it, in great uncertainty of the event; till we 
were rery much encouraged by overhearing the duke of Argylej 
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who tat 10 the Dextbox to U9i say, < It wiU da ; U muatdo 1 1 
it ia the eyed of them.' This was a good whil^ before the fint 
act was over, and so gave us ease socm ; for that diilie> beside 
bis own good taste, has a particular knack, as any one now liv- 
ingy in £scovering the taste of the public. He was quite righx 
in this as usual ; the good nature of the au^^ice appeared stiong* 
er and stnxiger every act, and end^ in a clamour of applause." 

Its receptiaa is thus recorded in the notes to theDuncuui. 

<< This luece was received with greater applause thait was ever 
known. Be:dde bemg actfd in Lmidon uxty three days without 
interruptko, and renewed the next season with equal ap{daupet, 
it spread into all the great towns of England ; was j^yed in ssaoy 
plades to the thirtieth and fortieth time ; at Bath and Bristpl 
My, Sec. It made its progress into Wales» Scotland, and Ire* 
land, where it was performed twenty four days successively. The 
ladies carried about with them the fevourite songs (^ it in £uiSt 
wod houses were funded with it in screens. The fame of it 
was not confined to the author only. The person who acted 
Polly, uU then obscure, became all at once the favourite of the 
town ; her pictures were engraved, and sold in great numbers ; 
her life written, books of letters and verses to her published, and 
pamphlets made even of her sayings and jests. Furthermore, it 
drove out of England, for that season, the Italian opera, which 
had carried all before it for ten years." 

Of this performance, when it was printed, the reception was 
Afferent, according to the dtfiferent opinion of its readers. Swift 
commended it for the excellence of its morality^ as a piece that 
<( placed ail kinds of vice in the strongest and most odious light »" 
bitf others, and among them Dr. Herring, afterward archbishop 
Y>f Canterbury, censured it as giving encouragement not only to 
vioe but to crimes, by making a highwayman the hero, and dis- 
misung him at last impunished. It has been even said, that af- 
ter the exhibition of the jB<§^r'« Opera f the gangs of robbers 
were evidently multiplied. 

Both these decisbns are surely exaggerated. The pts^, Uke 
many others, was plainly written only to divert, without any mor- 
al purpose, and is therefore not likely to do good ; ncn* can it be 
eonceived, without more speculation than life requires or admits 
to be productive of much evil* H^hwaymen and housebreakers 
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scMom Itequent die plajkooBCy or mingle in any elegmt di- 
teruen ; nor is it possible lor any one to imagine that he may 
nib with safi^ty^ because he sees Macheath reprioTed upon the 
stage. 

This objection) however, or some other, rather political than 
morale obtained such prevalence, that when Gay produced a sec* 
(md part under the name of Poi/y, it was prohibited by the lonl 
Chambeiiidn ; and he was forced to recompense his repulse by 
a subscription, which is said to have been so libemlly bestowed^ 
that what he called oppresuon ended in profit. The publicatioti' 
was so much lairoured, that though the first part gained him four 
hundred pounds, near thrice as much was the profit of the tec* 
ond.* 

He recdved yet another recompense for this supposed hard- 
ship in the affectionate attention of the duke and dutchess of 
Queensberry, into whose house he was taken, and with whom he 
passed the remainhig part of his life. The duke, considering 
his want of economy, undertook tiie muiagement of Itts moneyy 
and gave it to him as he wanted it.f But it is supposed that 
the £scountenance of the court sunk deep imo his heart, and 
gave him more discontent than the applauses or tenderness of 
his friends could overpower. He soon fell into his old distem- 
per, an habitual colic, and languished, though with many inter- 
vals of ease and cheerfuhiess, till a violent fit at last seised him, 
and hurried him to the grave, as Arbutlsiot reported, with more 
predpitance than he had ever known. He died on die fiNUthof 
December, 1T3S, and was buried in Westminster abbey. The 
letter which brought an account <^his deatli to Swift was laidby 
far some days unopened, because when he received it he waa 
imprest with the preconception of some misfortune^ 

After his death, was pul^hed a second volume <tf fiibles, more 
political than the former. His opera of .MdUe* was acted, and 
the profits were given to two widow sisters, who kkfaeiked what 
he left, as hts lawftd h^rs ; for he died vdthout a wMl, though he 
had gathered^ three thousand pounds. There have appealed 
fikewise under his name a comedy called 2V Dktre^t W^ and 
The Rehearsal at Goihamj a piece of humour. 

* Spence. t Vb^- * ^>^' 
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The character given him by Pope is this, that « he was a nat- 
ural man, without design, who spoke what he thought^ and 
just as he thought it ;" and that ^ he was of a timid temper, and 
fearful of giving offence to the great ;"* which caution, how- 
ever, says Pope, was of no avail. 

As a poet, he cannot be rated very high. He was, as I once 
heard a female critic remark, ^ of a lower otder.'* He had not 
in any great degree the mens diviniorf the dignity of genius. 
Much however must be allowed to the author of a new specips 
of compo^tion, though it be not of the highest kind. We owe 
to Gay the ballad opera ; a mode of comedy which at first was 
supposed to delight only by its novelty, but has now by the expe- 
rience of half a century been found so well accommodated to the 
disposidon of a popular audience, that it is likely to keep long 
possession of the stage. Whether this new drama was the 
product of judgment or of luck, the praise of it must be given to 
the inventor ; and there are many writers read with more rever- 
ence, to whom such merit of originality cannot be attributed. 

His first performance, The Eural Sfioru^ is such as was easily 
planned and executed ; it is never contemptible nor ever excel- 
lent. The Fan is one of those mythological ficdons which anti- 
quity delivers ready jto the hand ; but which, like other things that 
lie open to every one's use, are of litde value* The attention 
naturally retires from a new tale of Venus, Diana^and Minerva. 

His Fables seem to have been a &vourite work ; for, having 
published one volume, he leftanother behind him. ■ Of this kind 
of fables, the authors do not appear to have formed any distinct 
or setded notion. Phaedrus evidendy confounds them with tales / 
and Gay both with tales and c^gorical firosqftofiaias. A/able or 
a^loguey such as is now under ccHisideration, seems to be, in its 
genuine state, a narrative in which beings irrational, and some- 
times inanimate^ arboree loquuntur^ rum taniumferay are, for the 
purpose of moral instruction, feigned to act and speak with hu- 
man interests and pasdons. To this description the composi- 
tions of Gay do not always ccmfbrm. For a &ble he gives now 
and then a tale, or an abstracted allegory ; and from some, by 
whatever name they may be called, it will be difficult to extrajct 

* Speaee. 
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any moral principle. They are, however, told with liveliness ; 
the versification is smooth ; and the diction, though now and tlien 
a little constrained by the measure or the rhyme, is generally 
happy. 

To Trivia may be allowed all that it claims ; it is sprightlyy 
various, and pleasant. The subject is of that kind which Gay 
was by nature qualified to adorn ; yet some of his decorations 
may be justly wished away. An honest blacksmith might have 
done for Patty what is performed by Vulcan. The appearance 
of Cloacina is nauseous and superfluous ; a shoeboy could have 
been produced by the casual cohabitation of mere mortals. Hor- 
ace's rule is broken in both cases ; there is no dignusvirtdiee no- 
dus, no difficulty that required any supernatural interposition. A 
patten may be made by the hammer of a tnortal ; and a bastard 
may be dropped by a human strumpet. On great occasions, 
and (m small, the mind is repelled by useless and apparent false- 
hood. 

Of his little poems the public judgment seems to be right ; 
they are neither much esteemed nor totally despised. The story 
of the apparition is borrowed from one of the tales of Poggio. 
Those that please least are the pieces to which Gulliver gave 
occasion ; for who can much delight in the echo of an unnatural 
fiction ? "^ 

JJlane is a counterpart to Amynta and Pastor Fido, and other 
trifles of the same kind, easily imitated, and unworthy of imita- 
tion. What the Italians calV comedies from a happy conclusion, 
Oay calls a tragedy from a mournful event ; but the style of die 
Italians and of Gay is equally tragical. There is something in 
tlie poetical Arcadia so remote from known reality and specula* 
tive possibility, that we can never support its representation 
through a long work. A pastoral of an htmdred lines may be 
endured ; but who will hear of sheep and goats, and myrtle bow- 
ers and purling rivulets, through five acts ? Such scenes please 
barbarians in the dawn of literature, and children in the dawn of 
life ; but will be for the most part thrown away, as men grow 
^se, and nations grow learned. 

VOL. II. 10 
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vJf GsoRas GaANTiLLB, or, as others unite, Greenville^ or 
"Grenvtilej afterward lord LaUdsdown, of Bidcford in the county 
<*f Devon, less is known than his name and high nmk might give 
reason to expect. He was bom about 1667, the son of Bernard 
Crreenville, who was intrusted by Monk with the most private 
transactions of the restoration, and the grandson of sir Bevil 
Greenville, -who died in the king's cause, at the battle of Lands- 
downe. 

His early education was superintended by sir William EIUbt; 
and his progress was such, that before the age of twelve he was 
^leot to Cambridge,* where he pronounced a copy of his own 
▼erses to the princess Mary d'Este of Modena, then dutchess of 
York, when she visited the university. 

At the accessi<»i of king James, being now ait eighteen, lie 
again exerted his poetical powers, and addressed the new mon* 
arch in three short pieces, oi which the first b pro&ne, and the 
two others such as a boy might be expected to produce ; but he 
was commended by old Waller, who perhaps wasj^eased tofind 
liiinself imitated, in six tines, whidi, though they begin with non« 
^ense and end with dulness, exdted in the young author a nqp* 
t«ire of acknowledgment. 

In nambers such as Waller's self might use. 

It was probably about this time that he wrote the poem to the 
«arl of Peterborough, upon his occomfilUhmeTU of the duke of 
York's marriage with the princess of Modena, whose charms 
appear to have gained a strong prevalence over his imagination, 
and upon whom nothing ever has been charged but imprudent 

■ 

* To Trinity college. By the aniyersity register it appears that he was 
admitted to his master's degree in 1679 ; ve mast, therefore, set the yeSr 
«f his hhi;h some years haek. H. 
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.piety, an intemperate and misguided zeal for thf propagation of 
popery. 

However faithful Granville might have been to the king, or 
however enamoured of the queen, he has left no reason for sup- 
posing that he approved either the artifices or the violence with 
Which the king's religion was insinuated or obtruded. He endeav* 
oured to be true at once to the king and to the church. 

Of this regulated loyalty he has transmitted to posterity a 
sufficient proof, in the letter which he wrote to his father about 
a month before the prince of Orange landed. 

**T0 THE HONOURABLE MR. BERNARD GRANVXUJE^ AT THE EARL OF 

BATHE'S, ST. JAMES'S. 

" Mar, near Boncaster, Oct 6, 1688. 

" SIR, 

^ Your having no prospect of obtainbg a commissioh for tnt, 
; can no way alter or cool my desire at this important juncture to 
Venture my life, in some manner or other, for my king and my 
tountiy. 

" I cannot bear living under the reproach of lying obscure and 
idle in a country retirement, when every man who has the least 
sense of honour should be preparing for the field. 

" You may remeniber, sir, with what reluctance I submitted 
to your commands upon Monmouth's rebellion, when no impor- 
tunity could prevail with you to peitnit me to leave the academy ; 
I was foo young to be hazarded ; but, give me leave to say, it is 
glorious at any age to die for one's country ; and the sooner, the 
nobler the sacrifice. t 

<< I am now older by three years. . My uncle Bathe was not 
so old when he was left among the slain at the battle of Newbury ; 
nor you yourself, sir, when you made your escape from your 
tutor's, to join your brother at the defence of Scilly. 

^ The same cause has now come round about agsdn. The 
king has been misled ; let those who have misled him be an- 
swerable for it. Nobody can deny but he is sacred in his own 
person ; and it is every honest man's duty to defend it. 

« You are pleased to say, it is yet doubtful if the Hollanders 
ar^ rash enough to make such an attempt ; but, be that as it will, 
I beg leave to insist upon it, that I may be presented to his maj- 
esty, as one whose utmost ambition it is to devote his life to his 
service, and my country's, after the example of all my anoestora* 
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« The gentry assembled at York, to agree upon the choice of 
representatives for the county, have prepared an address, to as- 
sure his majesty they are ready to sacrifice their lives and for- 
tunes for him upon this and all other occasions ; but at the samo 
time they humbly beseech him to give them such magistrates 
as. may be agreeable to the laws of the land ; for, at presenti 
there is no authority to which they can legally submit. 

^^ They have been beadng up for volunteers at York, and the 
towns adjacent^ to supply the regiments at Hull ; but nobodf 
Will list. 

^* By what I can hear, every body wishes well to the kingi but 
they would be glad his ministers were hanged. 

^< The winds continue so contrary, that no landing can be so 
soon as was apprehended ; therefore I may hope, with your leave 
and assistance, to be in readiness before any action can begin* 
I beseech vou, sir, most humbly and most earnestly to add this 
cme act of indulgence more, to so many other testimonies which 
I have constantly received of your goodness ; and be pleased to 
believe me always, with the utmost duty and submission^ sir, 
" Your most dutiful son, 

" and most obedient servant, 

" Geo. Granvillh." 

Through the whole reign of king William he is supposed to 
havQ lived in literary retirement, and indeed had for some time 
few other pleasures but those of study in his power* He wasj 
as the biographers observe, the younger son of a younger broth- 
er ; a denomination by which our ancestors proverblaUy express- 
ed the lowest state 6f penury and dependence. He is said, how- 
ever, to have preserved himself at this time from disgrace and 
difiiculties by economy, which he forgot; or neglected in life 
more advanced, and in better fortune. 

About this time he became enamoured of the countess of 
Newburgh, whom he has celebrated with so much ardour by 
the name of Mira. He wrote verses to her before he was three 
and twenty, and may be forgiven if he regarded the face more 
than the mind. Poets are sometimes in too much baste to praise. 

In the time of his retirement it is probable that he composed 
his dramatic pieces, the She Gallants^ acted 1696, which he re- 
vised} and oalled Once a Lover and always a Lover ; the Jevf of 
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Vetdcey altered from Shakespeare's Merchant of Veniccj 1698; 
;Rferoic i-OTf, a tragedy, 1701 ; The British Enehantersy 1706, ft 
dramatic poem ; and Peleua and Thethy a masque, wntten to 
accompany The Jew of Venice. 

The comedies, which he has not printed in his own edition of 
his works, I never saw ; Once a Lotver and always a Lover^ is 
said to be in a great degree indecent and gross. Granville could 
not admire without bigotry ; he copied the wrong as well as the 
right from his masters, and may be supposed to have learned 
obscenity from Wycherley, as he learned mythology from Waller. 

In his Jew of Venice^ as Rowe remarks, the character of Shy" 
lock is made comic, and we are prompted to laughter instead of 
detestation. 

It is evident that Heroic Love was written, and presented on 
the stage, before the death of Dryden. It is a mythological 
tragedy, upon the love of Agamemnon and Chryseis, and there- 
fore easily sunk into neglect, though praised in verse by Dryden, 
•ioid in prose by Pope. 

It is concluded by the wise Ulysses with this speech ; 

Fate holds the stringB, mid men tike children move 
But as they're led ; success is from above. 

At the accession of queen Anne, having his fortune improved 
hy bequests from his lather, and his uncle the earl of Bath, he 
was chosen into parliament for Fowey. He ^oon s&er eng^ed 
in a j<Hnt translation of th€ Invectives against PhiUfiy with a de* 
aign, surely weak and puerile, of turning the thunder of Demoi* 
thenes uppn the head of Lewis. 

He afterward, in 1706, had his estate again augmented by m 
inheritance from his elder brother, sir Bevil Grenville, who, as he 
returned from the government of Barbadoes, died at sea. & 
continued to serve in parliament ; and in the ninth year of queen 
Anne was chosen knight of the shire for Cornwall. 

At the memorable change of the ministry, 17 10, he was made 
^secretary at war, in the place of Mr* Robert Walpole. 

Next year, when the violence of party made twelve peers b 
a day, Mr. Granville became lord Landsdown baron Bidqford^pi 
« promotion justly remarked to be not invidious, because he was 
the heir of a £simily in which two peen^es, that of the earl of 
Sath and lordjCrranville of Potheridgei} had lately become extinet. 
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Being now high in the queen's &vour, he, 1712, was appointed 
comptroller of the household^ and a privy counsellor ; and to his 
other honours was added the dedication of Pope's H^daor For- 
€Bt. He was advanced next year to be treasurer of the household. 

Of these &vours he soon lost all but his title ; for at the acces« 
sion of king George his place was given to the earl of Cholinoo* 
deley, and he was persecuted with the rest of his party. Having 
protested against the bill for attainting Ormond and B^ingbrokC) 
he waS) after the insurrection in Scotland, seized^ Sep. 36, 1715, 
as a suspected man, and confined in the tower till Feb. 8, 1717, 
when he was at last released} and restored to his 9/6aX in pariia* 
mpnt ; where, 1719, he made a very ardent and animated speech 
against, the repeal of the bill to prevent occasional conformity, 
which, however, thiough it was then pxinted, he has not inserted 
into his works. 

Sometime afterward, about 1732, being perhaps embarrassed 
by his profusion, he went into foreign countries, with the usual 
pretence of recovering his health. In this state of leisure and 
retirement, he received the first volume of Burnet's histmy, of 
winch he cannot be supposed to have approved the general ten- 
dency, and where he thought himself able to detect some parw 
tkular fialsehoods. He therefore undertook the vin<£caiion of 
general Monk from some calumnies of Dr. Burnet, and some 
nuisrepres^tations of Mr. Echard. This was answered civilly 
by^Mr. Thomas Burnet and Oklmixon ; and more roughly by 
Dr. Colbatch. 

HSs other historical performance is a defence of his telation sir 
Sichard Greenville, whom lord Clarendon has shoWh in a form 
very unamiable. S6 much is urged in this apology, to justify 
many actions that have been r^resoited as cuIpaUe, and to pal* 
fiate the rest, that the reader is reconciled fix* the greater part ; 
and it is n^e very probable that Clarendon was by personal en- 
siity disposed to think the worst of Greenville, as Greenville^ was 
also very wfBihg to think the worst of Clarendon. These pieces 
were published at his return to England. 

Being now desirous to conclude his labours, and enjoy his rep« 
utation, he published, 1733, a very beautiful and i^Iendid edition 
of fais works, in which he omitted what he disapproved, and en- 
Virged what teemed defident 
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He now went to court, and was kindly received by queen Car- 
oline; to whom and to the princess Anne' he presented his 
works, with verses on the blankleaves, with which he concluded 
his poetical labours. 

He died in Hanoser square, Jan. 30, 1735, having a few days 
before buiied his wife, the lady Anne Villiers, widow to Mr, 
Thynne, by whom he had four daughters, but no son. 

Writers commonly derive their reputation from their works ; 
but there are works which owe their reputation to the character 
of the writer. The public sometimes has its favourites whom it 
rewards for one species of excellence with the honours due (d 
another. From him whom we reverence for his beneficence we 
do not willingly withhold the pruse of genius ; a man of exahed 
merit becomes at once an accomplished writer, as a beauty Gads 
no great diRiculty in passing for a wit. 

Granville was a man illustrious by his birth, and therefore 
attracted notice ; since he is by Pope styled " the polite," he 
must be supposed elegant in his manners, and generally loved; 
he was in dmes of contest and turbulence steady to his party, aod 
obtuned that esteem which is always conferred upon firmneu 
and conustency. With those advantages, having learned t|ie art 
5f versifying, he declared himself a poet ; and his claim to the 
kurel was altowed. 

But by a critic of a later generation, who takes up hb book 
without any favourable prejudices, the praise already recrived 
will be thought sufficient ; for his works do not show him to 
have had much comprehension from nature or illumination from 
learning. He seems to have had no ambition above the inuta" 
don of Waller, of whom he has copied the faults, and very litde 
more. He is for ever amusing himself with puerilities of my- 
thology ; his king is Jupiter, who, if the queen brings no chil- \ 
Jren, has a barren Juno. The queen is compounded of Juno, ; 
Venus, and Minerva. His poem on the dutchess of Grafton'f ] 
lawsuit, after having rattled awhile with Juno and Pidlas, Mars 
Hid Alcides, Cassiope, Niobc, and the Propetides, Hercules, 
Minos, and Rhadamantbus, at last concludes its folly with profeue- 
ness. 

His verses to Mira, wWch are most frequently mentioned, 
lave little in them of either art or nature, of the sentiments ofa 
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lover, or the langus^e of a poet ; there may be founds now and 
then, a happier effort ; but they are commonly feeble and unaf* 
fecting, or forced and extravagant. 

Hi^ little pieces are seldom cither sprightly or elegant, either 
keen or weighty. They are trifles written by idleness, and pub- 
lished by vanity. But his prologues and epilogues have a just 
claim to praise. 

The Progress of Beauty seems one of his most elaborate pie- 
ces, and is not deficient in splendour and gaiety ; but the merit 
of original thought is wanting. Its highest praise is the spirit 
with which he celebrates king James's consort, when she was a 
queen no longer. 

The Essay on unnatural Flights in Poetry is not inelegant nor 
injudicious, and has something of vigour beyond most of his 
other performances ; his precepts are just, and his cautions 
proper ; they are indeed not new, but in a didactic poem novelty 
IS to be expected only in the ornaments and illustrations. His 
poetical precepts are accompanied with agreeable and instruc* 
tive notes. 

The masque of Peleus and Thetis has here and there a pretty 
line ; but it is not always melodious, and the conclusion is 

wretched. 

In his British Bnchanters he has bidden defiance to all chro- 
nology, by confounding the inconsistent manners of different 
ages ; but the dialogue has oflen the m of Dryden's rhyming 
plays ; and the songs are lively, though not very correct. This 
is, I think, far the best of his works ; for, if it has many faults, 
it has likewise passages which are at least pretty, though they 
do not rise to any high degree of excellence. 
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Thomas TALDEN, the sixth son of Mr. John Yalden, of 
Sussex, was born in the city of Exeter, in 1671. Havbg been 
educated in the grammar school belonging to Magdalen college 
in Oxford, he was in 1690, at the age of nineteen, admitted 
commoner of Magdalen hall, under the tuition of Josiah Pullen, 
a man whose name is still remembered in the univeruty. He 
became next year one of the scholars of Magdalen college, where 
he was distinguished by a lucky accident. 

It was his turn, one day, to pronounce a declamation ; and 
Dr. Hough, the president, happening to attend, thought the 
composition too good to be the speaker's. Some time after, the 
doctor finding him a little irregulariy busy in the library, set him 
an exercise for punishment ; and, that he might not be deceived 
by any artifice, locked the door. Yalden, as it happened, had 
been lately reading on the subject given, and produced with 
little difficulty a composition which so pleased the president, 
that he told hinCi his former suspicions, and promised to &vour 
him. 

Among his contemporaries in the college were Addison and 
Sacheverell, men who were in those times fiiends,and who both 
adopted Yalden to their intimacy. Yalden continued, through- 
out his life, to think as probably he thought at first, yet did not 
forfeit the friendship of Addison. 

When Namur was taken by king William, Yalden made an 
ode. There never was any reign more celebrated by the poets 
than that of William, who had very little regard fi>r song him- 
self but happened to employ ministers who pleased themselves 
with the praise of patronage. 

Of this ode mention is made in an humorous poem of that 
time, called The Oxjbrd Laureat ; in which, after many claims, 
had been made and Rejected, Yalden is represented as demanding 
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the laurel, and as being called to his trial, instead of receiving a 
reward. 

His crime -was for being a felon in verse. 

And presenting his theft to the king ; 
The first was a trlek not unoommon or scarce. 

But the last vas an impudent thing; 
Yet what he had slol'n was so little worth stealing, 

They forgave him the damage and costs. 
Had he ta'en the whole ode, as he took it ptec^mealipg* 

They had fin'd him but tenpence at most 

The poet whom he was charged with robbing was Congrevc. 

He wrote another poem, on the death of the duke of Glou« 
cester. 

In 1700 he became fellow of the college ; and next year, en* 
tering into orders^ was presented by the society with a living io 
Warwickshire,* consistent with his fellowship, and chosen lee* 
turer of moral philosophy, a very honourable office. 

On the accession of queen Anne he wrote another poem ) 
and is said, by the author of the Biografilda^ to have declared 
himself of the party who had the honourable distinction of lugb 
churchmen. 

In 1706 he was received into the family of the duke of Beau- 
fort. Next year he became doctor in divinity, and soon after 
resigned his fellowship and lecture ; and, as a token of his grati- 
tude, gave the college a picture of their founden 

He was made rector of Chalion and Cleanville^i two adjoining 
towns and benefiqes in Hertfordshire ; and had the prebends, or 
abecure9, of JDleans^ Hainsi and Pendlesy in Devonshire. He 
liad before \ been choseq, in 1698, j^e^cher of BrideweU h^i^' 
tal, upon the resignation of Dr. Atterbury.$ 

From this time he seems to have led a quiet and inoffensivf 
life, till the clamour was raised about Atterbury's plot. Eveiy 
loyal eye was tm the w^tch for abettors or partakers of the horrid 

* The Ticarage of Wflloughby, which he reidgned in 1708. N. 

t This pfreferment t^tts given him hy the duke of Beaufort K. 

t Not long after. 

f Dr. Atterbury retained the office of preacher at Bridewffll tiH hit f^ 
iftOtkm to (he biahoprib of RofhieAtp. Dr. YMdea tuoeeeded hi« ^ 
prMeher ia diiike» 47^3. ^. 
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eoaapinicj ; and Dr. Yaldeo^ baTing.aome acquaiotaoce with the 
bishop, and being familiarly cooTersant with Kelly his secretary, 
fell under suspicion, and was taken into custody. 

UpMA his examination be was charged with a dangerous cor- 
feqxmdence with Kelly. The correspondence he acknowl- 
edged; but matntained that it bad no treasonable tendency. 
His papers were seized ; but nothing was found that could 
fix a crime upon him, except two words in his pocketbooki 
thoroughfiaced doctrine. This expression the imaginadon of 
his examiners had impregnated with treason, and the doctor 
was enjoined to explab them. Thus pressed, he told them that 
the words had lain unheeded in his pocketbook from the time 
of queen Anne, and that he was ashamed to give an account of 
them ; but the truth was, that he had gratified his curiosity one 
day, by hearing Daniel Burgess in the pulpit, and, those words 
were a memorial hint of a remarkable sentence by which he 
warned his congregation to ^ beware of thoroughpaced doctrine, 
that doctrine, which, coming in at c«e ear paces through the 
head, and goes out at the other/* 

"Nothing worse than this {q)pearing m his papers, and no evi- 
dence arising against him, he was set at liberty. 

It win not be supposed that a man of this character attained 
high dignidesin the church ; but he still retsdned the friendship, 
and frequented the conversation, of a very numerous and splen- 
did set of acquaintance. He cBed July 16, 17S6, \n the 66th. year 
of Ms age. 

Of his poems, maa^ are of that irregidar kind, which, when 
he formed his poetical character, was supposed to be Pindaric 
liavflftg fixed his attention on Cowley ^s a model, he has at* 
leapapted in some sort to rival Kim, asd has written a Hymn 
(0 XkLrknewy evidently as a counterpart to Cowley's Hymn to 
UgM. 

This hymn seems to be his best performance, and is, fiur th^ 
most part, imagined with great vigour and expressed with great 
propriety. I will not transcribe it. The seven first stanzas are 
good ; but the third, fourth, and seventh, are the best ; the 
eighth seems to involve a cootradiction ; the tenth is exquisitely 
beaudful ; the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth, are partly 
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mythological^ and partly religious, and therefore not suitable to 
each other ; he might better hare made the whole merely phU 
losophical. 

There are two stanzas in this poem where Yalden may be 
suspected, though hardly convicted, of having consulted die 
Bymnus ad Umbram of Wowerus, in the sixth stanza, which an- 
swers in some sort to these lines ; 

Ilia sao prsest noetuniU namine taeris, 
Perque vias errare novis dat spectra figuris, 
Manesqae exoitos medios ulolare per agroi 
Sub DOctem» et questa notoi complere penates. 

And again, at the conclu^on ; 

nia sao senium secludit ecn-pore toto 
Haud notnerans jagi fugientia seeula lapsn. 
Ergo ubi postremum mundi eompage solata 
Hane rerum molem suprema absumpserit hora 
Ipsa leves cineres nabe ampleetetnr opacft, 
Et priseo imperio nirsus dominabitur umbra. 

His Hymn to Light is not equal to the other. He seems to 
think that there is an east, absolute and positive, where the morn- 
ing rises. 

In the last stanza, having mentioned the sudden eruption of 
new created light, he says, 

Awbile th' Almighty wood'riog stood. 

He ought to have remembered that Infinite Knowledge can 
never wonder. All wonder is the effect of novelty upon igno- 
rance. 

Of his other poems it is sufficient to say, that they deserve 
perusal, though they are not always exactly polished, though 
the rhymes are sometimes very ill sorted, and though his feults 
seem rather the omissions of idleness than the negligences of 
enthufuasm. 
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Thomas TICKELL, the son of the rcTcrcnd Richard Tick- 
ell) was bom in 1686, at Bridekirk, in Cumberland ; and in Aprili 
1701, became a member of Queen's college in Oxford ; in 1708 
he was made master of arts ; and, two years afterward, was 
chosen fellow ; for which, as he did not comply with the statutes 
by taking orders, he obtained a dispensation from the crown. 
He held his fellowship till 1726, and then vacated it, by marrying^ 
in that year, at Dublin. 

Tickell was not one of those scholars who wear away their 
lives in closets ; he entered early into the world, and was long 
busy in public affsdrs, in which he was initiated under the pat- 
ronage of Addison, whose notice he is said to have gained by hb 
verses in praise of Rosamond* 

To those verses it would not have been just to deny regard, 
for they contain some of the most elegant encomiastic strains ; 
and, among the innumerable poems of the same kind, it will be 
hard to find one with which they need to fear a comparison. It 
may deserve observation, that, when Pope wrote long afterward 
in praise of Addison, he has copied, at least has resembled^ 
Tickell. 

Let joy Mlote fair Roiamonda'i shade. 
And wreaths of myrtle crown the lovely maid. 
While now perhaps with Dido's ghost she rove^ 
And hears and tells the story of their loves ; 
Alike they mourn, alike they hless their fate. 
Since Iotc, which made them wretched, made them great ; 
Nor longer that relendess doom bemoan. 
Which gain'd a Virgil and an Addison. 

TlGKBLI.. 

Then fatore ages with delight shall see 

How Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's looks agree ; 

Or in fair series laureU'd bards be shown, 

A Virgil there, and here an Addison. 

Pops. 

He produced anot&er piece of the same kind at the appearance 

of CatOy vrith equal skill but not equal happiness. 
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Thomas YALDEN, the sixth son of Mr. John Yalden, of 
Sussex, was born in the city of Exeter, in 1671. Havbg been 
educated in the grammar school belonging to Magdalen college 
in Oxford, he was in 1690, at the age of nineteen, admitted 
commoner of Magdalen hall, under the tuition of Josiah Pullen, 
a man whose name is still remembered in the university. He 
became next year one of the scholars of Magdalen college, where 
he was distinguished by a lucky accident. 

It was his turn, one day, to prcmounce a declamation ; and 
Dr. Hough, the president, happening to attend, thought the 
composition too good to be the speaker's. Some time after, the 
doctor finding him a little irregularly busy in the library, set him 
an exercise for punishment ; and, that he might not be deceived 
by any ardfice, locked the door. Yalden, as it happened, had 
been lately reading on the subject given, and produced with 
little ctifficulty a composition which so pleased the preudenti 
that he told hiift his former suspicions, and promised to favour 
him. 

Among his contemporaries in the college were Addison and 
Sacheverell, men who were in those times Mends, and who both 
adopted Yalden to their intimacy. Yalden continued, through- 
out his life, to think as probably he thought at first, yet did not 
forfeit the friendship of Addison. 

When Namur was taken by king William, Yalden made an 
ode. There never was any reign more celebrated by the poets 
than that of William, who had very little regard for song him- 
self but happened to employ ministers who pleased themselves 
with the praise of patrcmage. 

Of this ode mention is made in an humorous poem of that 
time, called The Oxford Laureai ; in which, after many claims, 
had been made and Rejected, Yalden is represented as demanding 
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When the ministers of queen Anne were negotiating with 
France) Tickell published The Prosfiect offieace^ a poem, of which 
the tendency was to reclaim the nation from the pride of conquest 
to the pleasures of tranquillity. How far Tickell, whom Swift af- 
terward mentioned as WMggiseimusy had then connected himself 
with any party, I know not ; this poem certainly did not flatter the 
practices, or promote the opinions, of the men by whom he w sis 
afterward befriended. 

Mr. Addison, however he hated the men then in power, Buf- 
fered his friendship to prevail over his public spirit, and gave in 
the Sfiectator such praises of Tickeli's poem, that when, after 
having long wished to peruse it, I laid hold on it at last, I thought it 
unequal to the honours which it had received, and found it a 
piece to be approved rather than admired. But the hope excit- 
ed by a work of genius, ^being general and indefinite, is rarely 
gratified. It was read at that time with so much &vour that six 
editions were sold. 

At the arrival of king George he sung The Royal Progress j 
which being inserted in the Sfiectator is well known ; and of 
which it is just to say, that it is neither high nor low. 

The poetical incident of most importance in Tickell's life was 
his publication of the first book of the IHady as translated by him* 
self, in apparent oppositi(»i to Pope's Homers of which the first 
part made its entrance into the world at the same dme. 

Addison declared that the rival versions were both good, but 
that Tickell's was the best that ever was made ; and with Addi- 
son, the wits, his adherents and followers, were certain to concur* 
Pope does not appear to have been much dismayed ; " for," says 
he, " I have the town, that is, the mob, on my side.'* But he re- 
marks, that '^ it is common for the smaller party to make up in 
diligence what they want in numbers ; he appeals to the people 
as his proper judges ; and, if they are not inclined to condemn 
him, he is in little care about the highfliers at Button's.*' 

Pope did not long think Addison an impartial judge ; for he 
considered him as the writer of Tickeirs version. The reascms 
for his suspicion I will literally transcribe from Mr. Spence's 
collection. 

*' There had been a coldness, said Mr.^ Pope, between Mr. 
Addison and me for some time ; atid we had not been in com- 
pany together, for a good wlule, any where but at Button's coffee- 
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house, where I used to see him almost eveiy day. On hb meet- 
ing me there one day in particular, he took me aside, and said 
he should be glad to dine with me, at such a tavern, if I staid till 
those people were gone, Budgell and Philips. We went accord- 
Bigly ; and after dinner Mr. Addison said, ^That he had wanted for 
some time to talk with me p that his friend Tickell had fbrmerly» 
whilst at Oxford, translated the first book of the Iliad; that he 
designed,! to print it, and had desired him to look it over ; that 
he must therefore beg that I would not desire him to look over 
<noy first book, because, if he did, it would have the air of double- 
dealing.' 1 assured him that I did not at all take it ill o^ Mr* 
Tickell that he was going to publish his ti^anslation ; that he 
certainly had as much right to translate any author as myself; 
and that publishing both was entering on a fair stage. I then 
added, that I would not desire him to look over my first book of 
the IHad^ because he had looked over Mr. Tickell's ; but could 
wish to have the benefit of his observations on the second, which 
I had then finished, and which Mr. Tickell had not touched upon* 
Accordingly I sent him the second book the next morning ; and 
Mr.. Addison a few days after returned it, with very high com- 
mendations. Soon after it was generally known that Mr. Tickell 
was publishing the first book of the lUad^ I met Dr. Young in 
the street ; and, upon our falling into that subject, the doctor ex* 
pressed a great deal of surprise at Tickell's having had such a 
translation so long by him. He said, that it was inconceivable 
to him, and that there must be some mistake in the matter ; 
that each used to communicate to the other whatever verses th^ 
wrote, even to the least things ; that Tickell could not have been 
busied in so long a work there without his knowing something 
of the matter ; and that he had never heard a single word of it till 
on this occasion. The surprise of Dr. Youngs together with 
what Ste<Ble has said against Tickell in relation to this affair, 
make it highly probable that there was some underhand dealing 
in that buMness ; and indeed Tickell himself, who is a very £air 
worthy man, has since in a n^anner as good as owned it to me. 
When it was introduced bto a conversation between Mr. Tickell 
and Mr. Pope, by a third person, Tickell did not deny it ; which* 
considering his honour and s^^i for his departed friend, was the 
same as owning it." 
VOL. n. 12 
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Upon these suspicions) with which Dr. Warburton hints that 
other cii'cumstances concutredi Pope always in his ^rt qf Sink^ 
ing quotes this book as the work of Addison. 

To compare the two transladons would be tedious ; the palm 
is now given universally to Pope ; but I think the first lines of 
Tickeirs were rather to be preferred ; and Pope seems to have 
since borrowed something from them in the correction of his own. 
When the Hanover succession was disputed, Tickell gave 
what assktance his pen would supply* His Letter to Avignon 
stands high among party po>6ms ; it expresses contempt without 
coarseness, and superiority without insolence. It had the sue* 
cess which it deserved, being five times printed. 

He was now intimately united to Mr. Addison, who, when h^ 
went into Ireland as secretary to the lord Sunderland, took him 
thither and employed him m public business ; and when, 17 17, af* 
terwaixl he rose to be secretary of state, made him undersecretary. 
Their fiiendship seems to have continued without abatement ; for 
when Addison died, he left him the charge of publishing his works, 
with a solemn reeommendatioB to the patronage of Craggs. 

To these works he prefixed an elegy on the author, which 
could owe none of its beauties to the assistance which might be 
suspected to have strengthened or embellished his earlier com* 
positions ; but neither he nor Addison ever produced noUer lines 
than are contained in the third and fourth paragraphs ; nor is a 
more sublime or more elegant fimeral poem to be found in the 
whole compass of Ejiglish literature. 

He was afterward, about 1725^ made secretary to the Icnxls 
justices of Iceland, a place of great honour ; in which he contin- 
ued till 1740, when he died on the twenty third of April, at Bath. 
Of the poems yet unmentioned the longest is Kensington Gar» 
densj of which the versification is smooth and elegant, but the 
Action unskilfully compounded of Grecian deities and Gothic 
fiiiries. Neither species of those exploded beings could have 
done much ;. and when they are brought together they only 
make each other contemptible. To Tickell, however, cannot 
be refused a high place among the minor poets ;■ nor should it 
be forgotten that he was one of the contributi»*s to the Spectator. 
With respect to his personal character, he is said to have beea 
a man of gay conversation, at least a temperate lover of wine 
and company, and in his. domestic relations without censuce. 



HAMMOND. 



Of Mr. Haicmond, though he be well remembered as a 
man esteemed and caressed by the elegant and greaty I was at 
first able to obtain no other memorials than such as are sup- 
plied by a book called Cibbei^t Uvea of the Poets; of which I 
lake this opportumty to testify that it was not written^ nor, I be- 
HevO) erer seen> by either of the Gibbers ; but was the work of 
Robert Shiels, a native of Scotland, a roan of very acute under- 
standing, though with^e scholastic education, ^who> not long 
after the publication of his work, died in Lcxidon of a consump- 
tion. Hb life was virtuousi and his end was pious. Theophilus 
Gibber, then a prisoner for debt, imparted, as I was told, his name 
for ten guineas. The manuscript of Shiels is now in my pos- 
sesion. 

I have idnce found that Mr. Shiels, though he was no negli- 
gent inquirer, had been misled by false accounts ; for he relates 
that James Hammond, the author of the elegies, was the son of 
a Turkey merchant, and had some office at the prince of Wales's 
court, till love of a lady, whose name was Dash wood, for a time 
disordered his understanding. He was unextinguishably amo- 
rous, and his mistress inexorably cruel. 

Of this narrative, part is true and part fidse. He was the 
second son of Anthony Hammond, a man of note among the wits^ 
poets, and parliamentary orators, in the beginning of this centu* 
ry, who was allied to Sir Robert Walpole by marrying his sbter.* 
He was bom about 1710, and educated at Westminster school ; 
but it does not appear that he was of any university.! He waa 

* This JMseoant it itiH erroneous. James Hammond onr author, wai of a 
West^nt family, tbe seeoiid ton of Anthony Hammond, of Somcnham pUee, 
la the county of Huntingdon, Esq. See Gent Bfag. vol. LYII. p. 780. R. 

t Mr. Cole pres him to (^ambridf^. MSS. Athense Caatab. in Mw. 
Brit. €. 
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equeny to the prince of Wales, and seems to have come very 
early into public notice, and to have been distinguished by those 
whose friendships prejudiced mankind at that time in favour of 
the man on virhom they vire re bestowed ; for he was the compan* 
ion of Cobham, Lyttleton, and Chesterfield. He is said to have 
divided his life between pleasure and books ; in his retirement 
forgetting the town, and in his gaiety losing the student. Of 
his literary hours all the effects are here exhibited, of which the 
elegies were written very early, and the prologue not long before 
his death. 

In 1741, he was chosen into parliament for Truro in Corn- 
wall, probably one of those who were elected by the prince's in- 
fluence ; and died next year, in June, at Stowe, the famous seat 
of lord Cobham. His mistress long outlived him, and in 1779 
died unmarried. The character which her lover bequeathed her 
was> indeed, not likely to attract courtshi|p. 

The elegies were published after his death ; and while the 
writer's name was remembered with fondness, they were read 
with a resolution to admire them. 

The recommendatory preface of the editor, who was then bc- 
fieved, and is now affirmed by Dr. Maty, to be the earl of Ches- 
terfield, raised strong prejudices in their favour. 

But of the prefacer, whoever he was, it may be reasonably sus- 
pected that he never read the poems ; for he professes to value 
them for a veiy high species of excellence, and reccAnmends 
them as the genuine effusions of the mind, which expresses a real 
passion in the language of nature. But the truth is, these elegies 
have neither passibn, nature, nor manners. Where there is fic- 
tion, there is no passion ; he that describes himself as a shep- 
herd, and his Nesera or Delia as a shepherdess, and talks of goats 
and lambs, feels no pasdon. He that courts his mistress with 
Roman imagery deserves to lose her ; for she may with good 
reason suspect his sincerity. Hammond has few sentiments 
drawn from nature and few images from modem life. He pro- 
duces nothing but frigid pedantry. It would be hard to find in 
all his productions three stanzas that deserve to be remembered^ 

like other lovers, he threatens the lady vrith dying ; and whftt 
then shall follow ? 
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W!lt tboQ in tesn thy loTcr't cone attend ? 

With eyes aTerted tight the tolenia pyre ; 
Till all around the doleful flames aseend, 

Then^ slowly sinking, by degrees expire ? 

To sooth the hovering soul be thine the eare. 
With plaintive cries to lead the mournful hand ; 

In sahle weeds the golden vase to bear. 
And eull my ashes with thy trembling hand. 

Panchaia's o<lours be their costly feast. 

And all the pride of Asia's fragrant year ; 
Give them the treasures of the farthest East, 

And, what is still more precious, give thy tear. 

Surely no blame can fall upon a nymph who rejected a swain 
of so little meaning. 

His verses are not rugged, but they have no sweetness ; they 
never glide in a stream of melody. Why Hammond or other 
writers have thought the quatrain of ten syllables elegiac^ it is 
difficult to telL The character of the elegy is gentleness and 
tenuity ; but thi^ stanza has been pronounced by Dryden, whose 
knowledge of English metre was not inconsiderable, to be the 
most magnificent of all the measures which our language affords. 
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SOMERVILE. 



Of Mr.* SoMSBTiLB*s life, I am not able to'say any thu^that 
can satisfy f^oriositf* 

He; was a gentleman whose estate was in Warwickshire ; his 
bouse, where he was bom in 1693, is called Edston, a seat in- 
heritKl irora a long line of ancestors ; for he was said to be of 
the first imnily in his qounty. He teUs of himself that he was 
i»m near the Avon's banks. He was bred at Winchester school, 
and was elected fellow of New college. It does not appear that 
m the places of his education, he exhibited any uncommon proo& 
of geoias or literature. His powers were first displayed in the 
coontiy, where he was distingmshed as a poet, a gentleman, and 
a skilfbl and usefol justice of the peace. 

Of the close of his life, those whom his poems have delighted 
will read with pain the fbUowmg account, copied from the let* 
ten of his friend Shenstone, by whom he was too much resem- 
bled. 

^ Our old friend Somervile is dead ! I did not imagine I could 
have been so sorry as I find myself on this occasion. Sublatum 
qu^rmus, I can now excuse all his finbles ; impute them to 
age, and to distress of circumstances ; the last of these consid" 
erations wrings my very soul to thmk <hi. For a man of high 
spirit, conscious of having, at least in one production, generally 
pleased the world, to be {^gued and threatened by wretches that 
are bw in every sense ; to be forced to drink himself into pains 
of the body, in order to get rid of the pakis of the mind, is a 
misery," 

He died July 19, 1743, and was buried at Wotton, near Hen* 
ley on Arden. 

His distresses need not be mueh pitied ; his estate is said to 
have been fifteen hundred a year, which by his death devdved 
to lord Somervile of Scotland. His mother indeed, who lived 
till ninety, had a jointure oi ux hundred. 

♦ wauaw. 
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It is with regret that I find myself not better enabled to tX' 
hibit memonais of a writer who at least must be allowed to have 
set a good example lo men of his own class, by devoting part of 
his time to elegant knowledge ; and who has shown, by the sub- 
jects which his poetry has adorned, that it is practicable to be at 
once a skilful sportsman and a man of letters. 

Somervile has tried many modes of poetry ; and though per- 
haps he has not in any reached such excellence as to raise much 
envy, it may commonly be said at least, that '^ he writes very 
well for a gentleman." His serious pieces are sometimes ele- 
vated, and his trifles are sometimes elegant. In his verses to 
Addison, the couplet which mentions C&o is written with the 
most exquisite delicacy of praise ; it exhibits one of those happy 
strokes that are seldom attained. In his odes to Marlborough 
there are beautiful lines ; but in the second ode he shows that 
he knew little of his hero, when he talks of his private virtues. 
His subjects are commonly such as require no great depth of 
thought or enei'gy of expression. His fables are generally stale, 
and therefore excite no curiosity. Of his favourite, The two 
Sfiring9j the fiction is unnatural and the moral inconsequential. 
In his tales there is too much coarseness, with too little care of 
language, and not sufficient rapidity of narration. 

His great work is his Chaae^ which he undertook in his ma- 
turer age, when his ear was improved to the approbation of blank 
verse, of which, however, his two first lines gave a bad specimen. 
To this poem praise cannot be totally denied. He is allowed by 
sportsmen to write with great intelligence of his subject, which 
is the first requisite to excellence ; and though it is impossible 
to interest the common readers of verse in the dangers or plea- 
sures of the chase, he has done all that transition and variety 
could easily effect ; and has, with great propriety, enlarged his 
plan by the modes of hunting used in other countries. 

With still less judgment did he choose blank verse as the ve- 
hicle of Rural Sfiorts. If blank verse be not tumid and gor- 
geous, it is crippled prose ; and familiar images in laboured lan- 
guage have nothing to recommend them but absurd novelty^ 
which, ^'anting the attractions of nature, cannot please long. One 
excellence of The Sfilendid ShiUing is, that it is short. Disguise 
can gratify no longer than it deceives. « 



SAVAGE.* 



IT has been observed in all ages, that the advantages of nature 
or of fortune have contributed very little to the promotion of 
happiness; and that those whom the splendour of their rank, or 
the extent of their capacity have placed upon the summits of 
human life, have not often given any just occasion to envy in 
those who look up to them from a lower station ; whether it be 
that apparent superiority incites great designs, and gi'eat designs 
are naturally liable to fatal miscarriages, or that the general lot 
of mankind is miseiy, and the misfortunes of those whose emi- 
nence drew upon them an universal attention have been more 
carefully recorded, because they were more generally observed, 
and have in reality been only more conspicuous than those of 
others, not more frequent or more severe. 

That affluence and power, advantages extrinsic and adventi- 
tious, and therefore easily separable from those by whom they 
are possessed, should very often flatter the mind with expecta- 
tions of felicity which they cannot give, raises no astonishment ; 
but it seems rational to hope, that intellectual greatness should 
produce better effects ; that minds qualified for great attainments 
should first endeavour their own benefit ; and that they who are 
most able to teach others the way to happiness, should with most 
certainty follow it themselves. 

But this expectation, however plaudble, has been very fre- 
quently disappointed. The heroes of literary as well as civil his- 
tory have been very often no less remarkable for what they have 
suffered, than for what they have achieved ; and volumes have 
been written only to enumerate the miseries of the learned, and 
relate their unhappy lives and untimely deaths. 

* The first edition of this interesting narratiTe, according to Mr. Bos« 
well, was published in 1744, by RoberU. The second, now before me, 
bears date 1748, and was published by Cave. Very few alterations were 
made by the author when he added it to the pr^ent eoUeetioa. C 
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To these mournful narratives, I am about to add the life of 
Richard Savage, a man whose writings entitle him to an emi- 
nent rank in the classes of learning, and whose misfortunes claim 
a degree of compassion, not always due to the unhappy, as they 
were often the consequences of the crimes of others, rather than 
his own. 

In the year 1697, Anne countess of Macclesfield, having lived 
some time upon very uneasy terms with her husband, thought a 
public confession of adultery the most obvious and expeditious 
method of obtaining her liberty ; and therefore declared, that the 
child, with which she was then great, was begotten by the earl 
Rivers. This, as- may be imagined, pade her husband no less 
desirous of a separation than herself, and he prosecuted his de- 
sign in the most effectual manner ; for he applied not to the 
ecclesiastical courts for a divorce, but to the parliament for an 
act, by which his marriage niight be dissolved, the nuptial con- 
tract totally annulled, and the children of his wifo^ illegitimated. 
This act, after the usual deliberation, he obtained, though with- 
out the approbation of some, who considered marriage as an aflair 
only cognizable by ecclesiastical judges ;* and on March 3d. was 
separated from his wife, whose fortune, which was very great) 
was repaid her, and who having, as well as her husband, the lib- 
erty of making another choice, was in a short time married to 
colonel Brett. 

While the earl of Macclesfield was prosecuting this affair, 
his wife wai^ on the 10th. of January, 1697-8, delivered of a son ; 
and the earl Rivers, by appearing to consider him as his own, 
left none any reason to doubt of the sincerity of her declaration ; 
for he was his god&ther, and gave him his own name, which 
was by his directicui inserted in the register of St. Andrew's par- 
ish in Holbom, but unfortunately left him to the care of his 

* This year was made remarkable by tbe ditsolotion of a marriage sol- 
emnized in the face of the church. Salmon'9 Review* 
The following protest is registered in the books of the house of lords. 

Dissentient. 
Because we conceive that this is the first bill of that nature that hath 
passed^ where there was not a divorce first obtained in the spiritual court ; 
which we look upon as an ill precedent and may be of dangerous conse- 
qmaiioe in the fiitare. ~ 

Halifax. Rochester. 
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mother^ whooi) as she was now set free from her husband» he 
probably imagined likely to treat with great tenderness the child 
that had contributed to so pleasing an event. It is not indeed easy 
to discover what motives could be found to overbalance that nat- 
ural affection of a parent, or what interest could be promoted by 
neglect or cruelty. The dread of shame or of poverty by which 
some wretches have been incited to abandon or to murder their 
children, cannot be supposed to have affected a woman who had 
proclaimed her crimes and solicited reproach, and on whom the 
clemency of the legislature had undeservedly bestowed a fortuney 
which would have been very little diminished by the expenses 
which the care of her child could have brought upon her. It 
was therefore not likely that she would be wicked without temp- 
tation ; that she would look upon her son from his Inrth with a 
kind of resentment and abhorrence ; and, instead of supporting, 
assisting, and defending him, delight to see him struggling with 
misery, or that she would take every opportunity of aggrarating 
his misfortunes, and obstructing his resources, and with an im- 
placable and restless cruelty continue her persecution from the 
first hour of his life to the last. 

But whatever were her motives, no sooner was her son bom» 
than she discovered a resolution of disowning him ; and in a 
very short time removed him from her sight, by committing 
kim to the care of a poor woman, whom she directed to educate 
him as her own, and enjoined never to infoi*m him of his true 
parents. 

Such was the beginning of the life of Richard Savage. Bom 
with a legal claim to honour and to affiuence, he was in two 
months illegitimated by the X)arhament, and disowned by his 
mother, doomed to poverty and obscurity, and launched upon the 
ocean of life, only that he might be swallowed by its quickaaads, 
or dashed upon its rocks. 

His mother could not indeed infect others with the same cm* 
elty. As it was impossiUe to av<nd the inquiries which the 
curiosity or tenderness of her relations made after her child, she 
was obliged to give some account of the measures she had taken ; 
and her mother, the lady Mason, whether m approbation of her 
design, or to prevent more criminal contrivances, engaged to 
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transact with the nurse^ to pay her for her care, and to supcriH* 
,tend the education of the child. 

In this charitable office she was assisted by his godmother 
Mrs. Lloyd, who, while she lived, always looked upon him with 
that tenderness which the barbarity of his mother made pecu*> 
liarly necessary ; but her death, which happened in his tenth 
year, was another of the misfortunes of his childhood ; for 
tliough she kindly endeavoured to alleviate his loss by a legacy 
of three hundred pounds, yet, as he had none to prosecute his 
claim, to shelter him from oppression, or^call in law to the assist- 
ance of justice, her will was eluded by the executors, and no 
part of the money was ever paid. 

He was, however, not yet wholly abandoned. The lady Ma- 
son still continued her care, and directed him to be placed at a 
small grammar school near St Albans, where he was called by 
the name of his nurse, without the least intimation that he had a 
claim to any other. 

Here he was initiated in literature, and passed through several 
of the classes, with what rapidity or with what applause cannot now 
be knovni. As he always spoke vdth respect of his master, it is 
probable that the mean rank, in which he then appeared, did not 
hinder his genius from being distinguished, or his industry 
from being rewarded ; and if in so low a state he obtained dis* 
tmction and rewards, it is not likely that they were gained but by 
genius and industry. 

It is very reasonable to conjecture, that his applicadon was 
equal to his abilities, because his iniprovement was more than 
proportioned to the opportunities which he enjoyed ; nor can it 
be doubted, that if his earliest productions had been preserved, 
like those of happier students, we might in some have found 
vigorous sallies of that sprighdy humour which distinguishes The 
Author to be letj and in other strong touches of that ardent im- 
agination which painted the solemn scenes of The Wanderer. 

While he was thus cultivating his genius, his father the earl 
Rivers was seized with a distemper. Which in a short time put 
an end to his life.* He had frequently inquired after hb son, 

• He died Aai^ast ISUi. 1713. R. 
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and had always been amused wi 

but, being now in his own opinio 

it his. duty to provide for him am 

and therefore demanded a positive 

portunity not to be diverted or deni 

no locker refuse an answer, determ 

should cut him off for ever from thav 

tence affords, and therefore declared that ^ 

perhaps the first instance of a lie invented ^^^ 

prive her son of a provision which was designed wtm by another, 

and which she could not expect herself, though he should 

lose it. 

This was therefore an act of wickedness which could not be 
defeated, because it could not be suspected ; the earl did not 
imagine there could exist in a human form a mother t)iat would 
ruin her son without enriching herself, and therefore bestowed 
upon some other person six thousand pounds, which he had in 
his will bequeathed to Savage. 

The same cruelty which incited his mother to intercept this 
provision which had been intended him, prompted her in a short 
time to another project, a project worthy of such a disposition. 
She endeavoured to rid herself from the dangers of being at 
any time made known to him, by sending him secretly to the 
American plantations.* 

By whose kindness this scheme was counteracted, or by whose 
interposition she was. induced to lay aside her design, I know 
not ; it is not improbable that the lady Mason might persuade 
or compel her to desist, or perhaps she could not easily find 
accomplices wicked enough to concur in so cruel an action ; 
for it may be conceived, that those, who had by a long gradation 
of guUt hardened their hearts against the sense of common wick- 
edness, would yet be shocked at the dedgn of a mother to ex«> 
pose her son to slavery and want, to expose him without interest, 
and without provocation ; and Savage might on this occasion find 
protectors and advocates among those who had long traded ii^ 
crimes, and whom compassion had never touched before. 

Being hindered, by whatever means, from banishipg him into 
another country, she formed soon afler a scheme for burying 

* Savage's pre&ce to his Miscellanies. 
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trantoct/^rty and obscurity in his oiim ; and that his station 

, tendAif 1^0^ ^^ place of his residcaice, might keep him for 

at a distance from her, she ordered him to be placed with a 

shoemaker in Holborn, that, after the usual time of trial, he 

might become his apprentice.* 

It is generally reported, that this project was for some time 
successful, and that Savage was employed at the awl longer than 
he was willing to confess ; nor was it perhaps any great advan- 
tage to him, that an unexpected discovery determined him to 
quit his occupadcxi. 

About this time his nurse, who had always treated him as her 
own son, died ; and it was natural for him to take care of those 
efiects which by her death were, as he imagined, become his 
own ; he therefore went to her house, opened her boxes, and 
examined her papers, among which he found some letters writ- 
ten to her by the lady Mason, which informed him of his birth, 
and the reasons for which it was concealed. 

He was no longer satisfied with the emplo3rment which had been 
aUotted him, but thought he had a right to share the affluence 
of his mother ; and therefore without scruple applied to her as 
her son, and made use of every art to awaken her tenderness, 
and attract her regard. But neither his letters, nor the interpo- 
sdtion of those Mends which his merit or his distress procured 
him, made any impression upon her mind. She still resolved to 
neglect, though she could no longer disown him. 

It was to no purpose that he frequently solicited her to admit 
Mm to see her ; she avoided him with the most vigilant precaur* 
tion, and ordered him to be excluded from her house, by whom- 
doever he might be introduced, and what reason soever he nright 
give for entering it. 

Savage was at the same time so touched with the discovery 
of his real mother, that it was his frequent practice to walk inr 
the dark evenings t for several hours before her door, in hqyes 
of seemg her as she might come by accident to the window, or 
cross her apartment with a candle in her hand. 

But all his assiduity and tenderness were without effect, for 
he could neither soften her heart, t)or open her hsuad, and was 

* Sayage's preface to his MisceUanieB. 
t See tlie Pfctm I>ealer. 
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reduced to the utmost miserieft of want, while be was endeaT* 
ouriog to awaken the affection of a mother. He was there^ 
fore obliged to seek some other means of support ; and, having 
00 profession, became by necessity an author. 

At this time the attention of all the literary world was en- 
grossed by the Bangorian controversy, which filled the press 
with pamphlets, and the coffeehouses with disputanU. Of this 
subject, as most popular, he made choice for Ms first attempt^ 
and, without any other knowledge of the question than he had 
casually collected from conversation, published a poem against 
the bishop.* 

What was the success or merit of this performance, I know 
not ; it was probably lost among the innumerable pamphlets to 
which that dispute gave occadon. Mr* Savage was himself in 
a little time ashamed of it, and endeavoured to suppress it, by 
destroying all the copies that he could collect 

He then attempted a more gainful kind of writing,t and in his 
dgfateenth year offered to the stage a comedy borrowed from a 
Spanish plot, which was refused by the players, and was there- 
fore ^ven by him to Mr. Bullock, who, having more interest, 
made some slight alterations, and brought it upon the stage un- 
der the title of IVoman*^ a Biddky % but allowed the unhappy 
author no part of the profit 

Not discouraged however at his repulse, he wrote two years 
afterward, Love in a Veily another comedy, borrowed likewise 
from the Spanish, but with little better success than before ; for 
though it was received and acted, yet it appeared so late in the year^ 
that the author obtained no other advantage from it, than the ac- 
quaintance of sir Richard Steele, and Mr. Wilks, by whom he was 
pitied, caressed, and relieved. 

Sir Richard Steele, having declared in his fovour with all the 
vdour of benevdence which constituted his character, promoted 
his interest with the utmost zeal, related his misfortunes, ap- 
plauded his merit, took all the opportunities of reconmiending 

* It vas called « The BatUe of the Pamphlets." R. 
t Jacob's liyes of the dramatic poets. Dr. J. 

\ This play was printed first in Syo. and afterward in 12mo. the fifth edi« 
tioA, Dr. J. 
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him, and asserted, that "^ the inhumanity of his mother, had given 
'him a right to find every good man his fether/'* 

Nor was Mr. Savage admitted to his acquaintance only, but 
to his confidence, of which he sometimes related an instance too 
extraordmary to be (>mitted, as it affords a very just idea of his 
patron's character. 

He was once desired by sir Richard, with an air of the utmost 
importance to come very early to his house the next morning. 
Mr. Savage came as he had promised, found the chariot at the 
door, and sir Richard waiting for him, and ready to go out. 
What was intended, and whither they were to go. Savage could 
not conjecture, and was not willing to inquire ; but immediately- 
seated himself with sir Richard. The coachman was ordered 
to drive, and they hurried with the utmost expedition to Hyde 
park comer, where they stopped at a petty tavern, and retired to a 
private room. Sir Richard then informed him, that he intended 
to publish a pamphlet, and that he had desired him to come thith- 
er that he might write for him. They soon sat down to the 
work. Sir Richard dictated, and Savage wrote, till the dinner 
that had been ordered was put upon the table. Savage was sur- 
prised at the meanness of the entertainment, and, after some 
hesitation, ventured to ask for some wine, which sir Richard, not 
without reluctance, ordered to be brought. They then finished- 
their dinner, and proceeded m their pamphlet, which they con* 
eluded in the afternoon. 

Mr. Savage then imagined his task was over, and expected 
that sir Richard would call for the reckoning, and return home ; 
but his expectations deceived him, for sir Richard told him that 
he was without money, and that the pamphlet must be sold before 
the dinner could be paid for ; and Savage was therefore obliged, 
to go and offer their new production fi>r sale for two guineas, 
which with some difficulty he obtained. Sfir Richard then return- 
ed home, having retired that day only to avoid his creditors, and 
composed the pamphlet only to discbarge his reckoning. 

Mr. Savage related another fact equally uncommon which, 
though it has no relation to his life, ought to be preserved. Sir 
Richard Steele having one day invited to hi^ ■ house a great 

* Plain Dealer. Dr. J. 
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number of persons of the first quaUty, they were surprised at the 
number of liveries which surrounded the table ; and after din* 
Der, when wine and mirth had set them free from the observa- 
tion of rigid ceremony, one of them inquired of sir Richard 
bow such an expensive train of domestics could be consistent with 
bis fortune. Sir Richard very frankly confessed, that they were 
fellows of whom he would very willingly be rid ; and being then 
asked why he did not discharge them, declared that they were 
bailiffs, who had introduced themselves with an execution, and 
whom, since he could not send them away, he had thought it 
convenient to embellish with liveries, that they might do him 
credit wbile they staid. 

His friends 'Were diverted with the expedient, and by paying 
the debt discharged their attendance, having obliged sir Richard 
to promise that they should never agsdn find him graced with a 
i«tmue of the same kind. 

Under such a tutor Mr. Savage was not likely to learn prudence 
or frugality ; and perhaps many of the misfortunes which the 
vant of those virtues brought upon him in the following parts of 
bis life, might be justly imputed to so unimproving an example. 
Nor did the kindness of sir Richard end in commcm fiivours. 
He proposed to have established him in some settled scheme of 
fife, and to have contracted a kind of alliance with him, by niar- 
rpog him to a natural daughter, on whom he mtended to be- 
stow a thousand pounds. But though he was always lavish of 
foture bounties, he conducted his affsurs in such a manner, that 
he was very seldom able to keep his promises, or execute hisowQ 
intentions ; and, as he never viras ab)e to raise the sum whi^h he 
had offered, the marriage was delayed. In the mean time he 
was oGBdously informed, that Mr. Savage had ridiculed him ; by 
which he was so much exasperated, that he withdrew the allow- 
ance which he had paid him, and never afterward admitted him 
to bis house. 

It is not indeed unlikely that Savage might, by his imprudence, 
expose himself to the malice of a talebearer ; for his patron had 
many follies, which, as his discernment easily discovered, his im- 
a^ation might sometimes incite him to mention too ludicrously. 
A litde knowledge of the world is sufficient to discover that such 
weakness is very common, and that there are few who do not 
VOL. n. U 
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sometimes, in the wantonness of thoughtless mirths or the heal 
of transient resentment, speak of their friends and benefactors 
with levity and contempt, though in their cooler moments they 
want neither sense of their kindnesst nor reverence for their vir- 
tue ; the fault therefore of Mr. Savage was rathe^ negligence 
than ingratitude. But sir Richard must likewise be acquitted 
of severity, for who is there that can patiently bear contempt, 
from one whom he has relieved and supported, whose establish* 
ment he has laboured, and whose interest he has promoted ? 

He was now again abandoned to fortune without any other 
friend than Mr. Wilks ; a man who, whatever were his abilities 
or skill as an actor, deserves at least to be remembered for his 
virtues,* which are not often to be found in the world, and per- 
haps less often in his profession than in others. To be humane, 
generous, and candid, is a very high degree of merit in any case | 
but those qualities deserve still greater praise, wh^i they are 
found in that condition which makes almost every other roan, 
for whatever reason, contemptuous, insolent, petulant, selfish, and 
brutaL 

As Mr. Wilks was one of those to whom calamity seldom com-> 
plained without relief, he naturally took an unibrtunate wit into 
his protection, and not only assisted him in any casual distresses^ 

* As it 18 a loss ft> mankind when any good action is forgotten, I shall in- 
■ert another instance of Mr. Wilks's generosity, very little known. Mt. 
6mith, a genUeman edacated at Dublin, being hindered by an impedimeot 
in his prononciaUon, from engaging in orders, for which his friends deaigiF' 
ed him^ left his own country and came to London in quest of employment, 
but found his solicitations fruitless, and his necessities every day more press- 
ing. In this distress he wrote a tragedy, and offered it to the players, by 
t^om it was rejected. Thus were his last hopes defeated, and he had no 
other prospeet than of the most deplorable poverty. ButMr. Wilkathoa^t 
his performance, tliough not perfect, at leaat worthy of some reward, and 
therefore offered him a benefit. This favour he improved with so much 
diligence, that the house afforded him a considerable sum, with which he 
went to Leyden, applied himself to the study of physic, and prosecuted hit 
design with so much diligence and success, that, when Dr. Boerhaave was 
desired by the Czarina to recommend proper persons to introdneeinto Rm- 
aia the practice and study of physio. Dr. Smith was one of those whom he 
selected. He had a considerable pension settled on him at his arrival, and 
was one of the chief physicians at the Russian court. Dr. J. 

A letter from Dr. Smith in Russia to Mr. Wilks Is printed in Chetwood'a 
History of the Stage. R. 
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l^ut continoed an equal and steady kindness to the time of his 
death. 

By his interposition Mr. Savage once obtained from his moth- 
er* fifty pounds, and a promise of one hundred and fifty more ; 
but it was the fate of this unhappy man, that few promises of any 
advantage to him were performed. His mother was infected, 
among others, with the general madness of the South sea trafl&c ; 
and, having been disappointed in her expectations, refused to pay 
what perhaps nothing but the prospect of sudden affluence promp- 
ted her to promise. 

Being thus obliged to depend upon the friendship of Mr. 
Wilks, he was consequently an assiduous frequenter of the thea- 
tres ; and in a short time the amusements of the stage took such 
possession of his mind, that he never was absent from a play in 
several years. 

This constant attendance naturally procured him the acquaint- 
ance of the players, and, among others, of Mrs. Oldfield, who 
>vas so much pleased with his conversati<m, and touched with his 
misfortunes, that she allowed him a settled pension of fifty pounds 
a year, which was during her life regularly paid. 

That this act of generosity may receive its due praise, and that 
the good actions of Mrs. Oldfield may not be sullied by her gen- 
eral character, it is proper to mendon what Mr. Savage often 
lieclared, in the strongest terms, that he never saw her alone^ or 
in any other place than behind the scenes. 

At her death he endeavoured to show his gratitude in tlie 
most decent manner, by wearing mourning as for a mother ; but 
did not celebrate her in elegies ;t because he knew that too great 
a profusion of praise would only have revived those faults whieh 
his natural equity did not allow him to think less, because they 
were committed by one who favoured him ; but of which, though 
^s virtue would not endeavour to palliate them, his gratitude 

I 
* *< Tkb," my Dr. Johii«on> '* I irrite upon tke eredit of the author of 

^ life, whieh was pubUshed in 1727 ; and was a 901811 pamphlet, intended 

to plead his cause with the public while under sentence of death for tho 

murder of Mr. James ^nclair, at Bobinson's coffeehouse at Charingcross. 

ft-ice^s. Roberts." C 

t Chetwood, however, has printed a poem On her death, which he as- 
ff^iSes to Mr. SaTag;e. See Hrstory of the Stage, p. 306. E. 
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would not suffer him to prolong the memory or diffuse the cen- 
sure. 

In his'^ Wanderer he has indeed taken an opportunity of men- 
tioning her ; but celebrates her not for her virtue, but herbeaiu- 
ty, an excellence which none ever denied her ; tlus is the only 
encomium with which he has rewarded her liberality, and per- 
haps he has even in this been too lavish of his praise. He seems 
to have thought, that never to mention his benefactress would 
have an appearance of ingratitude, though to have dedicated any 
particular performance to her memory would only have betrayed 
an ofHcious partiality, that, without exalting her character, would 
have depressed his own. 

He had sometimes, by the kindhess of Mr. Wilks, the advan- 
tage of a bendit, on which occasions he often received uncom- 
mon marks of regard and compassion ; and was once told by the 
duke of Dorset, that it was just to consider him as an injured 
nobleman, and that in his opinion the nobility ought to think 
themselves obliged, without solicitation, to take every opportu- 
nity of supporting him by their countenance and patronage. But 
he had generally the mortiiicaticm to hear that the whole interest 
of his mother was employed to frustrate his applications, and that 
she never left any expedient untried, by which he might l>e cut 
off from the possibility of supporting life. The same dispoation 
she endeavoured to diffuse among all those over whom nature or 
fortune gave her any influence, and indeed succeeded too well in 
her design ; but could not always propagate her effrontery with 
her cruelty ; for^ some of those, whom she incited against him, 
were ashamed of their own conduct, and boasted of that relief 
which they never gave him. 

In this censure I do not indiscriminately involve all his rela- 
tions ; for he has mentioned with gratitude the humanity of one 
lady, whose name I am now unable to recollect, and to whom 
therefore I cannot pay the praises which she deserves for having 
acted well in opposition tf> influence, precept, and example. 

The punishment which our laws inflict upon those parents 
who murder their infants is well known, nor has its justice ever 
been contested ; but, if they deserve death who destroy a child 
in its birth, what pains can be severe enough for her who for- 
bears to destix>y him only to inflict sharper misenes upon him ; 






who prolongs his life only to make hkn miserable ; and vim ex- 
poses him, without care and without pity, to the malice of op* 
pression, the caprices of chance, and the temptations of poverty ; 
who rejoices to see him overwhelmed with calamities ; and when 
\as own industry or the charity of olherS) has enabled him to rise 
ibr a short time above his miseries, plunges him again into his 
former distress ! 

The kindness of his friends not affording him any constant 
supply, and the prospect of improving his fortune by enlarging 
his acquaintance necessarily leading him to places of expense, 
he found it necessary* to endeavour once more at dramatic poe- 
try, for which he was now better qualified by a more extensive 
Inowledge, and longer observation. But having been unsuccesa- 
M in comedy, though rather for want of opportunities than ge- 
nius, be resolved now to try whether he should not be niore for- 
tunate in exhibiting a tragedy. 

The story which he chose for the subject, was that of <tr Thorn' 
Ofl Overburyf a story well adapted to the stage, though perfaapx 
not far enough removed from the present age to admit properly 
the fictions necessary to complete the plan ; for the mind, which 
naturally loves truth, is always most offended with the violation 
of those truths of which we are most certain ; and we of course 
conceive those facts most certain, which approach nearest to our 
own time. 

Out of this story he formed a tragedy, which» if tlie circum« 
stances in which he wrote it be considered, will afford at once 
ui uncommon proof of strength of genius, and evenness of mind, 
^ a serenity not to be ru£Bed, and an imagination not to be sup- 
pressed. 

During a considerable part of the time in which he was em- 
ployed upon this performance, he was without lodging, and often 
without meat ; nor had he any other conveniences for study than 
the fields or the streets allowed him ; there he used to walk and 
^ona his speeches, and afterward step into a shop, beg for a few 
moments the use of the pen and ink, and write down what he 
had composed, upon paper which he had picked up by accident. 

If the performance of a writer thus distressed is not perfect, 
Us fiiiults ought surely to be imputed to a cause very different 

• In 1724. 
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from wantof geniusi and muBt rather excite pitjr than provoke 
censure. 

But when under these discouragements the tragedy was fin- 
bhed, there yet remabed the labour of introducing it on the 
stage, an undertakmg, which, to an ingenuous mind, was in a 
very high degree vexatious and disgusting ; for, having little in- 
terest or reputation, he was obliged to submit himself wholly to 
the players, and admit, with whatever reluctance, the emenda- 
tions of Mr. Gibber, which he always considered as the disgrace 
of his performance. 

He had indeed in Mr. Hill, another critic of a very different 
class, from whose friendship he received great assistance on 
many occasions, and whom he never mentioned but with the ut- 
most tenderness and regard. He had been for some time dis- 
tinguished by him with very particular kindness, and on this oc- 
casion it was natural to apply to him as an author of an estab- 
lished character. He therefore sent this tragedy to him, with a 
short copy of verses,* in which he desired his correction. Mr. 
Hill, whose humanity and politeness are generally known, readily 
complied with his request ; but as he is remarkable for singu- 
larity of sentiment, and bold experiments in language, Mr. Sav- 
age did not think his play much improved by his innovation, and 
had even at that time the courage to reject several passages which 
he could not approve ; and, what is still more laudable, Mr. HiH 
had the generosity not to resent the neglect of his alterations, but 
wrote the prologue and epilogue, in which he touches on the cir- 
cumstances of the author with great tenderness. 

After all these obstructions and compliances, he was only able 
to bring his play upon the stage in< the summer, when the chief 
actors had retired, and the rest were in possession of the house 
lor their own advantage. Among these, Mr. Savage was ad* 
mitted to play the psdt of dr Thomas Overbury,t by which he 
gained no great reputation, the theatre being a province for which 
nature seems not to have deagned him ; for neither his voice, look, 

* Printed in the late collection of his poems. 

f It -was acted only three nights^ the first on June 12, 1733. When the 
hoose opened for the printer season it was ODoe more performed for (he 
author's benefit, Oct 2. B. 
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DOT gettnre^ were such as were expected on the stage ; and he 
iras so much ashamed of having been reduced to appear as a 
player, that he always blotted out his name from the tist, when 
a copy of his tragedy was to be shown to his friends. 

In the publication of his performance he was more successful » 
for the rays of genius that glimmered in it, that glimmered 
through all the mists which poverty and Gibber had been able to 
spread over it, procured him the notice and esteem of matiy per- 
sons eminent for their rank, their virtue, and their wit. 

Of this play, acted, printed, and dedicated, the accumulated 
profits arose to an hundred pounds, which he thought at that 
time a very large sum, having been never master of so much 
before. 

In the dedication,* for which he received ten guineas, there is 
nothing remarkable. The pre&ce contains a very liberal enco« 
ttuum on the blooming excellences of Mr. Theophilus Gibber, 
which Mr. Savage could not in the latter part of his life see his 
friends about to read without snatching the play out of their 
hands. The generosity of Mr. Hill did not end on this occasion ; 
fer afterward, when Mr. Savage's necessities returned, he en- 
couraged a subscription to a miscellany of poems in a very extra- 
ordmary manner, by publishing his story in The Plain Dealer^ 
with some affecting lines, which he asserts to have been written 
by Mr. Savage upon the treatment received by him from his 
mother, but of which he was himself the author, as Mr. Savage 
afterward declared. These lines, and the paperf in which they 
were inserted, had a very powerful effect upon all but his mothery 
whom, by making her cruelty more public, they only haitiened 
in her aversion. 

Mr. Hill not only promoted the subscription to the miscel* 
lany, but furnished likewise the greatest part of the poems of 
which it is composed, and particularly ne Happy Man^ which 
he published as a specimen. 

* To Herbert Tiyst, E«q. of Herefordshire. Dr. J. 

t Ths^lcdn Dealer was a periodical paper, written by Mr. Hill and Mr. 
dond whom Sayage called the two oonteDding powers of light and darkness. 
They wrote by turns each six essays ; and the character of the work wns 
obsenred regalarly to rise in Mr. Hill's weeks, and fall In Mr. Bond's. 0r. J. 
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The subscripdons of those whom these papers should infla- 
ence to patronize merit in ^stress, without any other solicitation^ 
were directed to be left at Button's coffeehouse ; and Mr. Sav- 
age going there a few days afterward, without expectation of 
any effect from his proposal, found to his surprise seventy guin- 
eas,* which had been sent him in consequence of the compassion 
excited by Mr. HiU's pathetic representation. 

To this miscellany he wrote a preface, in which he gives an 
account of his mother's cruelty in a very uncommon strain of 
humour, and with a gaiety of imagination, which the success of 
his subscription probably produced. 

The dedication is addressed to the lady Mary Wortley Mon« 
tague, whom he flatters without reserve, and, to confess the truth, 
with very little artf The same observation may be extended to 
all his dedicadons ; his compliments are constrained and violent| 
heaped together without the grace of order, or the decency of 
introduction ; he seems to have written his panegyrics for the 
perusal only of his patrons, and to imagine that he had no other 
task than to pamper them with praises however gross, and that 
flattery would make its way to the heart, without the assistance 
of elegance or invention. 

* The names of those who bo generously contributed to bis reKef, haTing 
been mentioned in a former aceoant, ought not to be omitted here. They 
were the dutohess of QeTeUnd, lady Cheyney, lady Castlemain, lady Gower, 
lady Leohmere, the dutohess dovager and dutchess of Rutland, lady Straf- 
ford, the countess dowager of Warwick, Mrs. Mary Flower, Mrs. Sofuel 
Noel, duke of Rutland, lord Gainsborough, lord MisUngton, Mr. John 
Savage. Dr. J. 

f This the following extract from it will prove. 

<' Since our country has been honoured witli the glory of your wit, as 
elevated and immortal as your soul, it no longer remains a doubt whether 
your sex have a strength of mind in proportion to their sweetness. There 
ia sometliing in your verses as distinguished as your air. They are as strong 
as truth, as deep as reason, as clear as innocence, and as smootli as beauty. 
They contain a nameless and peculiar mixture of force and grace, which is 
at once so movingly serene, and so majestically lovely, that it is too amiable 
to appear any where but in your eyes and in your writings. 

*< As fortune is not more my enemy than I am the enemy of flattery, I 
luiow not how 1 can forbear this application to your ladyship, because there 
is scarce a possibility that I should say more than I believe, when I am speaks 
ing of your excellence." Pr. J. 
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Soon afterward the death of the king furnished a general sub. 
ject for a poetical contest, in which Mr. Savage engaged, and is 
aUowed to have carried the prize of honour from his competitors ; 
but I know not whether he gained by his performance any other 
advantage than the increase of his reputation ; though it roust 
certainly have been with farther views that he prevailed upon 
himself to attempt a species of writing, of which all the topics 
had been long before exhausted, and which was made at once 
difiBcult by the multitudes that had foiled in it, and those that had 
succeeded. 

He was now advancing in reputation, and though frequently 
involved in very distressful perplexities, appeared however to be 
pixdng upon mankind, when both ;his fame and his life were 
endangered by an event, of which it is not yet determined 
whether it ought to be mentioned as a ciime or a calamity. 

Od the 30th. of November, 1727, Mr. Savage came from 
Richmond, where he then lodged, that he might pursue his 
studies with less interruption, with an intent to discharge another 
lodging which he had in Westminster ; and accidentally meet- 
uig two gentlemen his acquaintances, whose names were Mer- 
chant and Gregory, he went in with them to a neighbouring cof- 
feehouse, and sat drinking till it was late, it being in no time of 
Mr. Savage's life any part of his character to be the first of the 
company that desired to separate. He would willingly have 
gone to bed in the same house ; but there was not room for the 
whole company, and therefore they agreed to ramble about the 
streets, and divert themselves with such amusements as should 
<^r themselves till morning. 

In this walk they happened unluckily to discover a light in 
Robinson's coffeehouse, near Cbaringcross, and therefore went 
in. Merchant, with some rudeness, demanded a room, and was 
told that there was a good fire in the next parlour,^ which the 
company were about to leave, being then paying their reckoning. 
Merchant, not satisfied with this answer, rushed into the room, 
and was followed by his companions. He then petulantly placed 
himself between the company and the fire, and soon after kicked 
down the table. This produced a quarrel, swords were drawn 
on bodi sides, and one Mr. James Sinclair was killed. Savage, 
h^vmg wounded likewise a maid that held him, forced his way 

VOL. II. 15 
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with Merchant out of the Bouse ; but being intinudatedand con- 
fased, itithout feaolutioh either to fly or stay, they were taken in 
a. back court by one of the company, and some soldiers, wfaoin 
he had call^ to his assistance. 

Being secured and guarded that night, they were in the morn- 
ing carried before three justices) who committed them to tbe 
gatehouse) from whence) upon the death of Mr. Sinclair, which 
happened the same day, they were removed in the night to 
Newgate, where they were however treated with some &tinc- 
tion, exempted from the ignominy of chains, and confined, not 
among the common criminals) but in the press3raTd. 

When the day of trial came, the court was crowded in a very 
unusual manner ; and the public appeared to interest itself as 
in a cause of general concern. The witnesses against Mr. Savage 
and his friends were, the woman who kept the housC) which was 
a house of ill famC) and her maid, the men who were in the 
room with Mr. Sinclair, and a woman of the town, who had been 
drinking with them, and with whom one of them had been seen 
in bed. They swore in general, that Merchant gave the provo- 
cation, wbich Savage and Gregory drew their swords to justify ; 
that Savage drew first, and that he stabbed Sinclair when he was 
not in a posture of defence, or while Gregory commanded his 
sword ; that after he had given the thrust he turned pale, and 
would have retired, but that the maid citing round him, and one 
of the company endeavoured to detain him, from whom he broke, 
by cutting the maid o^ the head, but was afterward taken in a 
court. 

There was some difference in their depositions ; one did not 
see Savage give the wound, another saw it given wheii Sinclair 
held his point toward the ground ; and the women of the town 
asserted) that she did not see Sinclair's sword at all ; this diffei^ 
«nce however was very far from amounting to inconsistency ; bnt 
it was sufficient to show, that the hurry of the dispute was such, 
that it was not easy to ^scover the truth M'ith relation to partic- 
nlar circumstances, and that therefore some deductions were to 
be made from the credibility of the testimonies. 

Sinclair had declared several times before his death, that he 
received his wound from Savage ; nor did Savage at bis trial 
deny the &ct, but endeavoured partly to extenuate it, by urging 
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the Bttddenness of the whole action, and the ifppossibility of anjf 
ill design, or premeditated malice ; and partly to justify it by the 
neces^ty of self defence, and the hazard of his own life, if he 
had lost that opportunity of giving the thrust ; he observed, that 
neither reason nor law obliged a man to wait for the blow which 
was threatened, and which, if he should suffer it, he might nev- 
er be able to return ; that it was always allowable to prevent an 
assault, and to preserve life by taking away that of the adversary 
by whom it was endangered. 

With regard to the violence with which he endeavoured to 
escape, he declared, that it was not his design to fly from justice, 
or ctecline a trial, but to avoid the expenses and (everiiies of a 
prisQB ; and that he intended to have appeared at the bar with*- 
oot compulsion. 

This defdhce, which took up more than an hour, was heatd 
hy the multitude that/thronged the court with the most attentive 
and respectful silence ; those who thought he ought not to be 
acquitted, owned that applause could not be refused him ; and 
those who before pitied his misfortunes, now reverenced his 
abilities. 

The witnesses which appeared against him were proved to be 
persons of characters which did not entitle them to much credit ; 
a common strumpet, a woman by whom strumpets were enter- 
tained, and a man by whom they were supported ; and thechaiv 
acter of Savage was by several persons of distinction asserted 
to be that of a modest inoffensive man, not inclined to broils or 
to insolence, and who had, to that time, been only known for his 
misfortunes and his wit. 

Had bis audience been his judges, he had undoubtedly been 
acquitted ; but Mr. Page, who was then upon the bench, treated 
him with his usual insolence and severity, and when he had 
summed up the evidence, endeavoured to exasperate the jury, 
as Mr. Savage used to relate it, with this eloquent harangue ; 

<< Gentlemen of the jury, yon are to consider that Mr. Savage is 
a very great man, a much greater man than you or I, gentlemen 
<^the jury ; that he wears very fine clothes, much finer clothes 
than you or I, gentlemen of the jury ; that he has abundance of 
money in his pocket, much more money than you or I, gentlemen 
of the juty ^but, gentlemen of the jufy^ls it not a very hard case, 
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gentlemen of the jury, that Mr. Savage should therefore kill 
you or me, gentlemen of the jury ?** 

Mr. Savage, hearing his defence thus misrepresented, and 
the men who were to decide his fate incited against him by in- 
vidious comparisons, resolutely asserted, that his cause was not 
candidly explained, and began to recapitulate what he had before 
sjdd with regard to his condition, and the necessity of endeav- 
ouring to escape the expenses of imprisonment ; but the judge 
having ordered him to be silent, and repeated his orders without 
effect, commanded that he should be taken from the bar by 
force. 

The jury then heard the opinion of the judge, that good char- 
acters were of no weight against poative evidence, though they 
might turn the scale where it was doubtful ; and that though, 
when two men attack each other, the death of cither is only 
manslaughter ; but where one is the aggressor, as in the case 
before them, and in pursuance of his first attack, kills the other, 
the law supposes the action, however sudden, to be malidous^ 
They then deliberated upon their verdict, and determined that 
Mr. Savage and Mr. Gregory were guilty of murder ; and Mr. 
Merchant, who had ho sword, only of manslaughter. 

Thus ended this memorable trial, which lasted eight hours* 
Mr. Savage and Mr. Gregory were conducted back to prison, 
where they were more closely confined, and loaded with irons of 
fifty pounds weight ; four days afterward they were sent back 
to the court to receive sentence ; on which occasion Mr. Savi^ 
made, as &r as it could be retained in memory, the following 
speech. 

^' It is now, my lord, too late to offer any thing by way of de- 
fence or vindication ; nor can we expect from your lordships, in 
this court, but the sentence which the laws require you, as 
judges, to pronounce against men of our calamitous condition* 
But we are also persuaded, that as mere men, and out of this 
seat of rigorous justice, you are susceptive of the tender passions, 
and too humane not tocommiserate the unhappy situation of those^ 
whom the law sometimes, perhaps, exacts from you to pro- 
nounce upon. No doubt you distinguish between offences which 
arise out of premeditation, and a disposition habituated to vice 
t>r immorality, and transgressions, which are the unhappy and 
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uBforeseen eflTects of casual absence of reason, and sudden im- 
pulse of passion ; we therefore hope you will contribute all you 
eao to an extension of that mercy, which the gentlemen of the 
jury have been pleased to show Mr. Merchant, who, allowing 
&cts as sworn against us by the evidence, has led us into this 
our calamity. I hope this will not be construed as if we meant to 
reflect upon that gentleman, or remove any thing from us upon 
bim, or that we repine the more at our fate, because he has no 
pardcipatioD of it. No, my lord; for my part, I declare nothing 
could more soften my grief, than to be without any companion 
in so great a misfortune."* 

Mr. Savage had now no hopes of life, but from the mercy of 
the crown, which was very earnestly solicited by his friends, and 
vhkh, with whatever difficulty the story may obtain belief, was 
obstructed only by his mother. 

To prejudice the queen against him, she made use of an ind- 
dent, which was omitted in the order of time, that it might be 
mentioQed together with the purpose which it was made to 
Kne. Mr. Savage, when he had discovered his birth, had an 
iDcessant desire to speak to his mother, who always avoided him 
in public, and refused him admission into her house. One even- 
ing walking, as it was his custom, in the street that she inhabit- 
ed, he saw the door of her house by accident open ; he entered 
it, and, finding no perscm in the passage to hinder him, went up 
stairs to salute her. She discovered him before he could enter 
her chamber, alarmed the family with the most distressful out- 
eries, and, when she had by her screams gathered them about 
her, ordered them to drive out of the house that villain, who had 
forced himself in upon her, and endeavoured to murder her. 
Savage, who had attempted with the most submissive tender- 
Mss to soften her rage, hearing her utter so detestable an accu- 
satioD, thought it prudent to retire ; and, I believe, never at- 
tempted afterward to speak to her* 

But, shocked as he was with her fidsehood and her cruelty, 
he imagined that she intended no other use of her lie, than to 
set herself free from his^embraces and solicitations, and was 
very &r from suspecting that she would treasure it in her mem- 

• Mr. Savage's life. 
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017 as an instrument of future wickednesS) or that she would en** 
deavour for this fictitious assault to deprive hini of his life* 

But when the queen was solicited for his pardon^ and hx* 
formed of the severe treatment which he had suffered from hia 
judge, she answered^ that, however unjustifiable might be the 
manner of his trial, or whatever extenuaticm the actlcai for wfaicik 
he was condemned might admit, she could not think that man a 
proper object of the king's mercy, who had been capable of en- 
tering his mother's house in the night, with an intent to murder 
her. 

By whom this atrocious calumny had beef) transmitted to the 
queen ; whether she that invented had the front to relate it ; 
whether she found any one weak enough to credit it, or corrupt 
enough to concur with her in her hateful design, I know not ; 
but methods had been taken to persuade the queen so stronglf 
of the truth of it, that she for a long time refused to hear anyone 
of those who petitioned for his life. 

Thus had Savage perished by the evidence of a bawd, a 
strumpet, and his mother, had not justice and compassion pro- 
cured him an advocate of rank too great to be rejected unheard, 
and of virtue too eminent to be heard without bebg believed. 
His merit and his calamities happened to reach the ear of the 
countess of Hertford, who engaged in his support with all the * 
tenderness that is excited by pity, and all the zeal which is kin- 
dled by generosity ; and, demanding an audience of the queeni 
hdd before her the whole series of his mother's cruelty, exposed 
the improbability of an accusadon by which he was charged with 
an intent to commit a murder that could produce no advantage, 
and soon convinced her how little his former conduct could deserve 
to be mentioned as a reason for extraordinary severity. 

The interposition of this lady was so successfiil, that he was 
soon after admitted to bail, and, on the 9th. of March, 1738, 
pleaded the king's pardon. 

It is natural to inquire upon what motives his mother could 
persecute him in a manner so outrageous and implacable ; for 
what reason she could employ all the arts of matice, and all the 
snares g£ calumny, to take aws^ the Ufe of her own son, of a son 
who never injured her, who was never supported by her expense, 
nor obstructed any prospect of pleasure or advantage ; why she 
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ahooM endeavour to destroy him bj a lie ; a lie which could not 
gain credit, but must tranish of itself at the first moment of ex- 
amination, and of which only this can be said to make it proba- 
ble, that it may be observed from her conduct, that the most 
execrable crimes are sometimes committed without apparent 
temptation. 

This mother is still aliTe,* and may perhaps even yet, though 
her mafice was so often defeated, enjoy the pleasure of reflect* 
ing, that the life, which she often endeavoured to destroy, was at 
least shortened by her maternal offices ; that though she could 
not transport her son to the plantations, bury him in the shop of 
a mechanic, or hasten the hand of the public executioner, she 
has yet had the satisfaction of embittering all his hours, and fore- 
hig him into exigences that hurried on his death. 

It is by no means necessary to aggravate the enormity of this 
woman's conduct, by placing it in oppoMtion to that of the count- 
ess of Hertford ; no one can fail to observe how much more am- 
isM^ it is to relieve, than to oppress, and to rescue innocence from 
^struction, than to destroy without an injury. 

Mr. Savage, during his imprisonment, his trial, and the time 
fe wlttch he lay under sentence of death, behaved with great 
finnness and equality of mind, and confirmed by his fortitude the 
esteem of those who before admired him for his abilides.* The 
peculiar circumstances of his life were made more generally 
known by a short account,t which was then published, and of 
which several thousands were in a few v^eeks dispersed over the 
nadon ; and the compassion of mankind operated so powerfully 

* She died, Oct 11, 1753, at her house ia old Boad street* aged above 
fourueore. R, 

* It appears that daring his confinement he wrote a letter to his mothers 
which he sent to Theophtlus Gibber, that it might be transmitted to her 
trough the means of Mr. Wilks. In his letter to Gibber he savs ; *' As to 
death, I am easy, and dare meet it like a man ; all that toaehes me is the 
^^<^®^Ri of my friends, and a reconeilemeiit with my mother ; I cannot ex- 
V^^ the agony I felt when I wrote the letter to her ; if you can ^d any 
^cent excuse for showing it to Mrs. Oldfield, do ; for I would have all my 
fnends, and that admirable lady in particular, be satisfied I hare done 
tty duty toward it. Dr. Young today sent me a letter, most passionatHely 
loDd." R. 

t Written by Mr. Eackiogham and another genUexoan' Dr. S. 
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in his &voar9 that he wa& enabled, by frequent presents, not only 
to support himself, but to assbt Mr. Gregory in prison ; and, 
when he was pardoned and released, he found the number of his 
friends not lessened. 

The nature of the act for which he had been tried was in it- 
self doubtful ; of the evidences which appeared against him, the 
character of the man was not unexceptionable, that of the woman 
notoriously infamous ; she, whose testimony chiefly influenced 
the jury to condemn him, afterward retracted her assertions. 
He always himself denied that he was drunk, as had been gen« 
erally reported. Mr. Gregory, who is now, in 1744, collector 
of Antigua, is said to declare him. far less criminal than he was 
imagined, even by some who favoured him ; and Page himself 
afterward confessed, that he had treated him with uncommon 
rigour. When all these particulars are rated together, perhaps 
the memory of Savage may not be much sullied by his trial. 

Some time afiter he obtained his liberty^ he met in the street 
the woman who had sworn with so much malignity against him. 
She informed him, that she was in distress, and, with a degree 
of confidence not easily attainable, desired him to relieve her. 
He, instead of insulting her misery, and taking pleasure in the 
calamities of one who had brought his life into danger, reproved 
her gently for her perjury ; and changing the only guinea that 
he had, divided it equally between her and himself. 

This is an action which in some ages would have made a saint, 
and perhaps in others a hero, and which, without any hyperb<^- 
cal encomiums, must be allowed to be an instance of uncommon 
generosity, an act of complicated virtue ; by which he at once 
relieved the poor, corrected the vicious, and forgave an enemy ; 
by which he at once renutted the strongest provocations, and ex- 
ercised the most ardent charity. 

Compassion was indeed the distinguishing quality of Savage ; 
he never appeared inclined to take advantage of weakness, to 
attack the defenceless, or to press upon the filing ; whoever 
was distressed, was certain at least of his good wishes ; and when 
he could give no assistance to extricate them from misfortunes, 
he endeavoured to sooth them by sympathy and tenderness. 

But when his heart was not softened by the sight of misery, 
he was sometimes obstinate in his resentment, and did not quick- 
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iy iose the remembrance <^ an injuqr. He alwaya continued to 
speak with anger of the insolence and partiality of Page^ and a 
short time before his death revenged it by a sadre.* * % 

It is natural to inquire in what terras Mr. Savage spoke of this 
fetal action, when the danger was over, and be was under no ne- 
cessity of using any art to set bis conduct in the fairest light. He 
was not willing to dwell upon it ; and, if be transiently mentioned 
it, appeared neither to consider himself as a murderer, nor as a 
man wholly free from the guilt of blood.f How much and how 
long he regretted it, appeared in a poem which he published 
many years afterward. On occasion of a copy of verses, in which 
the failings of good men were recounted, and in which the author 
bad endeavoured to illustrate his position, that ^ the best may 
sometimes deviate from virtue," by an instance of murder com- 
mitted by Savage in the heat of wine, Savage remarked, that it 
was no very just representation of a good man, to suppose him 
liable to drunkenness, and disposed in his riots to cut throats. 

He was now indeed at liberty, but was, as before, without any 
«ther support than accidental favours and uncertain patronage 
afforded him ; sources by which he was sometimes very liberally 
supplied, and which at other times were suddenly stopped ; so 
that he spent his life between want and plenty ; or, what was yet 
worse, between begg^y and Extravagance ; for, as whatever he 
received was the gifl of chance, which might as well favour him 
9t one time as another, he was tempted to squander what be had| 
because he always hoped to be immediately supplied. 

Another cause of his profusion was the absurd kindness of his 
fiiends, who at once rewarded and enjoyed his abilities, by treat- 
ing him at taverns, and halutuatlng him to pleasures which he 
could not afford to enjoy, and which he was not able to deny him- 
self, though he purchased the luxury of a single night by the 
anguish of cold and hunger for a week. 

The experience of these inconveniences determined him to 
endeavour after some settled income, which, having long found 
submission and intreaties fruitless, he attempted to extort from 

* Printed in the late collection. 

t Id one of his letters he styles it *' a fatal quarrel^ but too well kaoir«.'* 
th-.J. 

VOL. II. 16 
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his n^other by rougher methods. He had now, as he acknowl- 
edged, lost that tenderness for her, which the whole series of her 
cruelty had not been able wholly to repress, till he found, by the 
efforts which she made for his destruction, that she was not con- 
tent with refusing to assist him, and being neutral in his strug- 
gles with poverty, but was ready to snatch every opportunity of 
adding to his misfortunes ; and that she was to be considered as 
an enemy implacably malicious, whom nothing but his blood 
could satisfy. He therefore threatened to harass her with lam- 
poons, and to publish a copious narrative of her conduct, unless 
she consented to purchase an exemption from infamy by allow- 
ing him a pension. 

This expedient proved successful. Whether shame still sur- 
vived, though virtue was extinct, or whether her relations had 
more delicacy than herself, and imagined that some of the darts 
which satire might point at her would gtlance upon them ; lord 
Tyrconnel, whatever were his motives, upon his promise to lay 
aside his design of exposing the cruelty ;of his mother, received 
him into his family, treated him as his equal, and engaged to al- 
low him a pension of two hundred pounds a year. 

This was the golden part of Mr. Savage's life ; and for some 
time he had no reason to complain of fortune ; his appearance 
was splendid, his expenses large, ftd his acquaintance extensive. 
He was courted by all who endeavoured to be thought men of 
genius, and caressed by all who valued themselves upon a refined 
taste. To admire Mr. Savage, was a proof of discernment ; and 
to be acquainted with him, was a title to poetical reputation. His 
presence was sufficient to make any place of public entertainment 
popular ; and his approbation and example constituted the fash- 
ion. So powerful is genius, when it is invested with the glitter 
of affluence ! Men willmgly pay to fortune that regard which they 
owe to merit, and are pleased when they have an opportunity at 
once of gratifying their vanity, and practising their duty. 

This interval of prosperity furnished him with opportunities of 
enlarging his knowledge of human nature, by contemplating life 
from its highest gradations to its lowest ; and, had he afterward 
applied to dramatic poetry, he would, perhaps, not have had many 
superiors ; for, as he never suffered any scene to pass before his 
eyes without notice, he had treasured in his mind all the differ- 
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entcombinadcms of passions, and the innumerable mixtures of 
vice and virtue, which distinguish one character from another ; 
andy as his conception was strong, his expressions were clear, he 
easily received impressions from objects, and very forcibly trans- 
mitted them to others. 

Of his exact observations on human life he has left a proof, 
which would do honour to the greatest names, in a small pamph- 
let, called The Author to be let^* where he introduces Iscariot 
Hackney, a prostitute scribbler, giving an account of his birth, 
his education, his disposition and morals, habits of life, and max- 
ims of conduct. In the introduction are related many secret his- 
tcnies of the petty writers of that time, but sometimes mixed 
with ungenerous reflections on their birth, their circumstances, 
or those of their relations ; nor can it be denied, that some pas- 
sages are such as Iscariot Hackney might himself have produced. 

He was accused likewise of living in an appearance of friend- 
ship with some whom he satirized, and of making use of the con- 
fidence which he gained by a seeming kindness, to discover fetl- 
mgs imd expose them ; it must be confessed, that Mr. Savage's 
esteem was no very certain possession, and that he would lam- 
poon at one time those whom he had praised at another. 

It may be alleged, that the same man may change his princi* 
pies ; and that he, who was once deservedly commended, may be 
afterward satirized with equal justice ; or, that the poet was daz- 
zled vrith the appearance of virtue, and found the man whom he 
had celebrated, when he had an opportunity of examining him 
more narrowly, unworthy of the panegyric which he had too has- 
tily bestowed ; and that, as a false satire ought to be recanted, for' 
the sake of him whose reputation may be injured, false praise 
ought likewise to be obviated, lest the distinction between vice 
and virtue should be lost, lest a bad man should be trusted upon 
the credit of his encomiast, or lest others should endeavour to 
obtain the like praises by the same means. 

But though these excuses may be often pfausible, and some- 
times just, they are very seldom satisfactory to mankind ; and the 
writer, who is not constant to his subject, quickly sinks into con- 
tempt, his satire loses its force, and his panegyric its value ; and 

* Printed in his works, vol. H. p. 231. 
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he is only consIdet*ed at one time as a flatterer, ttnd as a calum- 
niator at another. 

To avoid these imputations, it is only necessary to follow the 
rules of virtue, and to preserve an unvaried regard to truth. 
For though it is undoubtedly possible that a man, however cau« 
tious, may be somedmes deceived by an artful appeaamce of vir- 
tue, or by false evidences of guilt, such errors will not be fre* 
quent ; and it will be allowed, that the name of an author would 
never have been made contemptible, had no man ever said 
what he did not think, or misled others but when he was him- 
self deceived. 

ne Author to be let was first published in a single pamphlet, 
and afterward inserted in a collection of pieces relating to the 
Dunciad, which were addressed by Mr. Savage to the earl of 
Middlesex, in a dedication * which he was prevailed upon to sign) 
though he did not write it, and in which there are some posi- 
tions, that the true authoi* would perhaps not have published ud- 
der his own name, and on which Mr. Savage afterward reflected 
with no great satisfaction ; the enumeration of the bad effects of 
the uncontrolled freedom of the press, and the assertion that the 
" liberties taken by the writers of journals with their superiors 
were exorbitant and unjustifiable," very ill become men, who 
have themselves not always shown the exactest regard to the 
laws of subordination in their writings^ and who have often satir« 
ized those that at least thought themselves their superiors^ as 
they were eminent for their hereditaiy rank, and employed in 
tiie highest offices of the kingdom. But this is only an instance 
of that partiality which almost every man indulges with regs^ 
to himself; the liberty of the press' is a blessing when we are 
inclined to write against others, and a calamity when w^ find 
ourselves overborne by the multitude of our assailants ; as the 
power of the crown is always thought too great by those who 
suffer by its influence, and too little by those in whose favour it 
is exerted ; said a standing army is generally accounted neces- 
sary by those who command, and dangerous and expressive by 
those who support it. 

Mr. Savage was likewise very &r from believing that the let- 
ters annexed, to each species of bad poets in the Bathos were, as 

* See his workSy toI. II. p. 233. 
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h» was &«cted to assert, ^ set down at random ;" for when he 
was charged by one of his friends with putting his name to such 
SD improbi^nlityy he had no other answer to make than ** he did 
not think of it ;'' and lus fiiend had too much tenderness to 
reply, that next to the crime of writing contrary to what he 
thought, was that of writing without thinking. 

After having remarked what is false in this dedication, it is 
proper that I observe the impartiality which I recommend, by 
declaring what Savage asserted, that the account of the circum* 
stances which attended the publication of the Dunciad, however 
strange and improbable, was exactly true. 

The publication of this piece at this time raised Mr. Savage 
a great number of enemies among those that were attacked by 
Mr. Pope, with whom he was considered as a kind of confeder- 
ate, and whom he was suspected of supplying with private 
loteUigence and secret incidents ; so that the ignominy of an 
informer was added to the terror of a satirist. 

That be was not altogether free from literary hypocrisy, and 
that he sometimes spoke one thing and wrote another, cannot be 
denied ; because he himself confessed, that, when he lived in 
great familiarity vidth Dennis, he wrote an epigram * against 
him. 

Mr. Savage, liowever, set all the malice of all the pigmy writ* 
ers at defiance, and thought the friendship of Mr. Pope cheaply 
purchased by being exposed to their censure and their hatred ; 
Bor had he any reason to repent of the preference, for he found 
Mr. Pope a steady and unalienable friend almost to the end of 
hisUfe. 

About this time, notmthstanding his avowed neutrality with 
regard to party, he published a panegyric on sir Robert Wai* 
pole, for which he was rewarded by him with twenty guineas ; a 

* This epigram was, I believe, never published. 

*< Should Dennis publish you had stabb'd your brother, 
Lampoon'd your monarch, or debauch*d your mother ; 
Say, what revenge on Dennis caii be had. 
Too dull for laughter, for reply too mad ? 
On one so ])oor you cannot take the law. 
On one so old your sword you scorn to draw, 
Uncag'd then, let the harmless monster rage» 
Secure in daUtess, madness^ want, and age." Dr. J. 
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sum not very large, if either the excellence of the perfonnance>or 
the affluence of the patron be considered ; but greater than he 
afterward obtained from a person of yet higher rank, and more 
desirous in appearance of being^stinguished as a patron of liters 
ature. 

As he was very far from approving the conduct of sir Robert 
Walpole, and in conversation mentioned him sometimes with 
acrimony, and generally with contempt ; as he was one of those 
who were always zealous in their assertions of the justice of the 
late opposition, jealous of the rights of the people, and alarmed 
by the long continued triumph of the court ; it was natural to 
ask him what could induce him to employ his ))oeti*y in praise 
of that man who was, in his opinion, an enemy to liberty, and 
an oppressor of his country ? He alleged, that he was then 
dependent upon the lord Tyrconnel, who was an implicit follow- 
er of the ministry ; and that, being enjoined by iiim, not with- 
out menaces, to write in praise of his leader, he had not resolu- 
tion sufficient to sacrifice the pleasure of affluence to that of in- 
tegrity. 

On this, and on many other occasions, he was ready to lament 
the misery of living at the tables of other men, which was his fate 
from the beginning to the end of hb life ; for I know not whether 
he ever had, for three months together, a settled habitation, in 
which he could claim a right of residence. 

To this unhappy state it is just to impute much of the incon- 
stancy of his conduct ; for though a readiness to comply with 
the inclination of others was no part of his natural character, yet 
he was sometimes obliged to relax his obstinacy, and subnut his 
own judgment, and even his virtue, to the government of those 
by whom he was supported ; so that, if his miseries were some- 
times the consequences of his faults, he ought not yet to be 
wholly excluded from compassion, because his faults were very 
often the effects of his misfortunes. 

In this gay period * of his life, while he was suiTounded by 
affluence and pleasure, he published The Wanderer^ a moral 
poem, of which the design is comprised in these lines ; 

I fly all pablie eare, all yenal strife. 

To try the 9till, comparM with active life ; 

•1729. 
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To prore, by thewy the tons of men may oire 
The fmlU of blisa to bunting clouds of wo ; 
That ev'n caUmity, by thought refia'd. 
Inspirits and adorns the thinking mind. 

And more distinctly in the following passage ; 

By -wo, the soul to daring action swells ; 

By wo, in plaintless patience it excels ; 

From patience, prudent dear experience springs* 

And traces knowledge through the course of things ! 

Thence hope is form'd, thence fortitude, success, 

Kenown ; whate*er men covet and caress. 

This perfonnance was always considered )>y himself as his 
masterpiece ; and Mr. Pope> when he asked his opinion of it, 
told him, that he read it once over, and was not displeased with 
It ; that it gave him more pleasure at the second perusal, and 
delighted him still more at the third. 

It has been generally objected to The Wanderer^ that the 
^position of the parts is irregular ; that the design is obscure, 
^ the plan perplexed ; that the images, however beautiful, 
succeed each other without order ; and that the whole perform- 
^ce is not so much a regular fabric, as a heap of shining mate- 
rials thrown together by accident, which strikes rather with the 
solemn magnificence of a stupendous ruin, than the elegant gran- 
deur of a finished pile. 

The criticispi is universal, and therefore it is reasonable to be- 
here ft at least in a great degree just ; but Mr. Savage was always 
of a contrary opinion, and thought his drift could only be missed 
by negligence or stupidity, and that the whole plan was regular, 
and the parts distinct. 

It was never denied to abound with strong representations of 
nature, and just observations upon life ; and it may easily be ob- 
served, that most of his pictures have an evident tendency to 
illustrate his first great position, << that good is the consequence 
of evil." The sun that bums up the mountains, fructifies the 
vales ; the deluge that rushes down the broken rocks with dread- 
ful impetuosity, is separated into purling brooks ; and the rage of 
the hun^icane purifies the air. 

Even in this poem he has not been able to forbear one touch 
Qpon the cruelty of his mother, which, though remarkably 
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delicate and tender, is a proof how deep an impi^essioti it had 
upon his mind. 

This must be at least acknowledged, which ought to be thought 
equivalent to many other excellences, that this poem can pro- 
mote no other purposes than those of virtue, and that it is writ- 
ten with a very strong sense of the efficacy of religion. 

But my province is rather to give the history of Mr. Savage*^ 
performances than to display their beauties, or to obviate the crit- 
icisms which they have occasioned ; and therefore I shall not 
dwell upon the particular passages which deserve applause ; I 
shall neither show the excellence of his descriptions, nor expa- 
tiate on ttie terrific portrait of suicide, nor point out the artful 
touches by which he has distinguished the intellectual features of 
the rebels who suffer death in his last canto. It is, however, 
proper to observe, that Mr. Savage always declared the charac- 
ters wholly fictitious, and without the least allusion to any real 
persons or actions. 

From a poem so diligently laboured, and so successfully fin- 
ished, it might be reasonably expected that he should have gain- 
ed considerable advantage ; nor can it, without some degree of 
indignation and concern, be told, that he sold the copy for ten 
guineas, of which he afterward returned two, that the two last 
sheets of the work might be reprinted, of which he had in hb 
absence intrusted the correction to a friend, who was too indo' 
lent to perform it with accuracy. 

A superstitious regard to the correction of his sheets was 
one of Mr. Savage*s peculiarities ; he often altered, revised, re- 
curred to his first reading or punctuation, and again adopted the 
alteration ; he was dubious and irresolute without end, as on a 
question of the last importance, and at last was seldom satis- 
fied ; the intrusion or omission of a comma was sufficient to 
discompose him, and he would lament an error of a single letter 
as a heavy calamity. In one of his letters relating to an impres- 
sion of some verses, he remarks, that he had, with regard to the 
correction of the proof, ^' a spell upon him ;'* and indeed the 
anxiety with which he dwelt upon the minutest and most trifling 
niceties, deserved no other name than that of fascination. 

That he sold so valuable a performance for so small a price> 
was not to be imputed either to necessity, by which the learned 
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wdiogeDioos are often obliged to submit to veiy hard coodi- 
^sBs; or to avarice, by which the booksellers are frequendf 
incited to oppress that genius by which they are supported ; 
but to that intemperate desire of pleasure) and habitual slavery 
to his pas^oBS) which inydved him in many perplexities. He 
happened at that time to be engaged in the pursuit of some tri« 
fling gratificatioii, and, being without money for the present oc- 
casion, sold his poem to the first bidder, and perhaps for the 
iirst price that was pn^sed, and would probably have been cott- 
tent widi less, if less had been offered him. 

Ti»s poem was addressed to the lord Tyrconnel, not only in the 
£rtt lines, but in a formal dedication filled with the highest 
strains of panegyric, and the warmest profesdons of gratitude, 
l»ut by no means remarkable for delicacy of connection or ele-r 
gance of style. 

These praises in a short time he found himself inclined to 
retract, being discarded by the man on whom he had bestowed 
them, and whom he thenimmediately discovered not to have de- 
served them. Of this quarrel, which every day made more bit- 
ter, lord Tyrconnel and Mr. Savage asttgned very different rea- 
sons, which might perhaps all in reaUty concur, though they 
ipere not aU convenient to be alleged by either party. Lord 
Tyrconnel affirmed, that it was the constant practice of Mr. Sav- 
age to enter a tavern with any company that proposed it, drink 
<he most expensive wines with g^eat profuskm, and when the 
reckoning was demanded, to be without money ; if, as it often 
happened, his company were willing to defray his part, the affair 
ended without any ill consequences ; but if they were refractory, 
and expected that the wine should be paid for by him that drank 
it, hb method of composition was, to take them with him to 
his own apartment, assume the government of the house, and 
order the butler, in an imperious manner, to set the best wine in 
the cellar before his company, who often drank till they forgot 
lkt respect due to the house in which they were entertained, in- 
dulged themselves in the utmost extravagance of merriment, 
l«actised the most licentious froUcks, and committed all the out- 
rages of drimkenness. 

Nor was this the only charge which lord Tyrconnel brought 
against him ; having given him a collection of valuable books, 
stamped with his own arms, he had the mortification to see 

vox. XI. 17 
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them, in a short timey exposed to sale upon the stalls, it being 
Usual with Mr. Savage, when he wanted a small sum, to take hb 
books to the pawnbroker. 

Whoever was acquainted with Mr. Savage easily credited both 
these accusations ; for having been obliged, from his first entrance 
into the world, to subsist upon expedients, affluence was not able 
to exalt him above them ; and so much was he delighted with 
wine and conversation, and so long had he been accustomed to 
live by chance, that he would at any time go to the tavern without 
scruple, and trust for the reckoning to the liberality of his com- 
pany, and frequently of company to whom he was very little 
known. This conduct indeed very seldom drew upon him those 
inconveniences that might be feared by any other person ; for hb 
conversation was so entertaining, and his address so pleasing^ that 
few thought the pleasure which they received from him dearly 
purchased, by paying for his wine. It was his peculiar happiness, 
that he scarcely ever found a stranger whom he did not leave a 
friend ; but it must likewise be added, that he had not often a 
friend long, without obliging hiin to become a stranger. 

Mr. Savage, on the other hand, declared, that lord Tyrconnel* 
quarrelled with him, because he would not substract from his own 
luxury and extravagance what he had promised to allow him, and 
that his resentment was only a plea for the violation of his promise. 
He asserted, that he had done nothing that ought to exclude him 
from that subsbtence which he thought not so much a favour as 
a debt, since it was offered him upon conditions which he had 
never broken ; and that his only fault was, that he could not be 
supported with nothbg. 

He acknowledged, that loi<d Tyrconnel often exhorted him to 
reguhtte his method of life, and not to spend all his nights in tav» 
ems, and that he appeared very desirous that he would pass those 
hours with him which he so freely bestowed upon others. This 
demand Mr. Savage considered as a censure of his conduct, which 
he could never patiently bear, and which, in the latter said coder 
parts of his life was so offensive to him, that he declared it as his 
resolution, <'to spurn that friend who should presume to dictate 

• His expression in one of bis letters was, «« that lord Tyrconnel had 
inToWed his esUte^ and therefore poorlj sought an ocoasion to quarrel with 
him." Dr. J. 
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to him^'' and it is not likely that in his earlier years he received 
admonitions with more calmness. 

He was likewise inclined to resent such expectations^ as tend- 
kig to infringe his liberty^ of which he was very jealous, when it 
was necessary to the gratification of his passions ; and declared, 
that the request was still more unreasonable, as the company to 
which he was to have been confined was insupportably disagree- 
able. This assertion affords another instance of that inconsist* 
ency of his writings with* his conversation, which was so often 
to be observed. He forgot how lavbhly he had in his dedication 
to TAe Wanderer^ extolled the delicacy and penetration, the hu- 
mam^ and generosity, the candour and politeness of the man, 
whom, when he no longer loved him, he declared to be a wretch 
without understanding, without good nature, and without justice ; 
of whose name he thought himself obliged to leave no trace in 
any future edition of his writings ; and accordingly blotted it out 
ef that copy of The Wanderer which was in his hands. 

During his continuance with the lord Tyrconnel, he wrote The 
Triumph of Health and Mirth, on the recovery of lady Tyrconnel 
from a languishing Dbess. This performance is remarkable, 
not only for the gaiety of the ideas, and the melody of the num- 
bers, but for the agreeable fiction upon which it is formed. 
Mirth, overwhelmed with sorrow for the sickness of her favour- 
ite, takes a flight in quest of her sister Health, whom she finds 
reclined upon the brow of a lofty mountain, amidst the fragrance 
of perpetual spring, with the breezes of the morning sporting 
about her. Being solicited by her sister Mirth, she readily 
promises her assistance, flies away in a doud, and impregnates 
the waters of Bath with new virtues, by which the sickness of 
BeUnda is relieved. 

As the reputation of his alMlities, the particular circumstances 
of his birth and life, the splendour of his appearance, and the dis- 
tinction which was for some time pdd him by lord Tyrconnel, 
entitled him to familiarity with persons of higher rank than those 
to whose conversation he had been before admitted ; he did not 
fail to gratify that curiosity which induced him to take a nearer 
view of those whom their birth, their employments, or their for- 
tunes necessarily place at a distance from the greatest part of 
ipankind, and to examine whether their merit was magnified or 
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dimioished by the medium through which it was cootemplated 3 
whether the splendour with which they dazzled their admirers 
was inherent in themselves^ or only reflected on them by the 
objects that surrounded them; and whether great men were 
selected for high stations, or high stadons made great men. 

For this purpose he took all opportunities of conyersing femil* 
larly with those who were most ccm^cuoUs at that time £>r their 
power or their influence ; he watched their looser moments^ and 
examined their domestic behaviouTi with that acuteiiess which 
Intnre had given him, afid which the uncommon variety of his life 
had contributed to increase, and that inquisidveness which must 
always be produced in a vigorous mind, by an absolute freedom 
from all pressing or domestic engagements. 

His discernment was quick, and therefore he soon found in 
every person and in every af&ir, something that deserved atten-^ 
tion ; he was supported iby others, without any care for himsd^ 
and was therefore at leisure to pursue his observations. 

More circumstances to constitute a critic on humsin life could 
not easily concur ; nor indeed could any man, who assumed 
from accidental advantages more praise than he could justly 
claim from his real merit, admit any acquaintance more dsoiger* 
ous than that of Savage ; of whom likewise it must be confess* 
ed, that abilities really exalted above the common level, or viiw 
tue refined from passion, or proof against corrupdon, could not 
easily find an abler judge, or a warmer advocate. 

What was the result of Mr. Savage's inquiry, though he was 
not much accustomed to conceal his <fiscoveries, Jt may not be 
endrely safe to relate, because the persons whose characters he 
criticised are powerful ; and power and resentment are seldom 
strangers ; nor would it perhaps be wholly just, because what he 
asserted in conversadon might, though true in genersd, be 
heightened by some momentary ardour c^ inu^ination, and, as 
it can be delivered only from memory, may be imperfecdy rep« 
resented ; so that the picture, at first aggravated, and then unskil^ 
fully coptedi may be jusUy suspected to retain no great resem- 
blance of the original. 

It may, however, be observed, that he did not appear to have 
formed very elevated ideas of those to whom the admimstration 
of aflsdrs, or the conduct of parties, has been intrusted ; whe 
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J^ave been ccmridered as the advocates of the crowsi> or the guar* 
dians of the people ; and who have obtsdned the moSt implicit 
cQofidencey and the loudest applauses. Of one particular penoiiy 
who has been at one time so popular as to be generally esteemedt 
and at another so formidable as to be universally detested^ be 
observed) that his acquisitions had been smallyor that his capac* 
ity vras narrow^ and thai the vrbole range of his mind was bom . 
t)bscenity to politics^ and from politics to obscenity. 

But the opportunity of indulging his speculations cm great 
characters was now at an end. He was banished frcno the table 
of lord Tyrcoiuielt and turned again adrift upon the worlds with- 
out prospect of finding quickly any oUier harbour. As prudence 
was not one of the virtues by which he Was distinguished^ he had 
made no provision against a misfortune like this. And though it 
is not to be imagined but that the separation must for sonae time 
have been preceded, by coldness, peevishness, ornegkct, though 
it was undoubtedly the consequence of accumulated provocations 
qia both sides ; yet every one that knew Savage vrill readily be- 
lieve^ that to him it was sudden as a stroke of thunder ; that) 
though he might have transiently suspected it, he had never suf* 
fered any thought so unpteaaing to ^nk into has mind ; but that 
lie had driven it away by amusements, or dmams of future felic- 
ity and affluence, and had never taken any measures by iduch he 
might prevent a precipitation from plenty to indigence. 

This quarrel and separation, and the diflBcnhies to which Mr« 
Savage was exposed by them, were soon known both to lus friends 
£od enemies ; nor was it kmg before he pereeived, from the be- 
haviour of both, how much is added to the lustre of genius by 
the ornaments of wealtib* 

His condition ^ not appear to excite much compassuon ; for 
he had not always been care&l to use the advantages he enjoyed 
with that miration which ought to have been with more than 
usual caution ptieserved by him, who knew, if he had reflected, 
that he was only a depeaidant on the bounty of another, whom 
he could expect to saf^Kfft him no longer thtfn he endeavoured 
to preserve his &vour by complying vrkh his inclinations, and 
whom he nevertheless set at defiance, and was continually tvn* 
Itating by negfij^nce or encroachments. 
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* Examples need not be sought at any great distance to prove, 
that superiority of fortune has a natural tendency to kindle pride, 
and that pride seldom fails to exert itself in contempt and insult ; 
and if this is often the effect of hereditary wealth, and of honours 
enjoyed only by the merit of others, it is some extenuation of 
any indecent triumphs to which thb unhappy man may have been 
betrayed, that his prosperity was heightened by the force of novel- 
ty, and made nfore intoxicating by a sense of the misery in which he 
had so long languished, and perhaps of the insults which he had 
formerly borne, and which he might now think himself entitled to 
revenge. It is too common for those who have unjustly suffered 
pain, to inflict it likewise in their turn with the same injustice, 
and to imagine that they have a right to treat others as they have 
themselves been treated. 

That Mr. Savage was too much elevated by any good fortune 
is generally known ; and some passages of his introducti<m to 
The Juthor to be let sufficiently show that he did not wholly re- 
irain from such satire as he afterward thought very unjust, when 
he was exposed to it himself; for, when he was afterward ridi- 
culed in the character of a distressed poet, he very easily discov- 
ered, that distress was not a proper subject for merriment, or 
topic of Invectire. He was then able to discern that if misery be 
the effect of virtue it ought to be reverenced ; if of ill fortune, to 
be pitied ; and if of vice, not to be insulted, because it is perhaps 
itself a punishment adequate to the crime by which it was pro- 
duced. And the humanity of that man can deserve no panegyric, 
who is capable of reproaching a criminal in the hands of the ex- 
ecutioner. 

But these reflections, though they readily occurred to him in 
the first and last parts of his life, were, I am afraid, for a long 
time forgotten ; at least they were, like many other maidms, 
treasured up in his mbd rather for show than use, and operated 
very little upon his conduct, however elegantly he might some* 
times explain, or however forcibly he might inculcate them. 

His degradation, therefore, from the condition which be had 
enjoyed with such wanton thoughdessness, was considered by 
many as an occasion of triumph. Those who had before paid 
their court to him without success, soon returned the contempt 
which they had suffered ; and they who had received favoun 
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from hini} for of such favours as he could bestow he was veiy 
libera], did not always remember them. ^ much ropre cerCaiii 
are the efiTects of resentment than of gratitude ; it is not only to 
many more pleasing to recollect those &uhs which place others 
below them, than those virtues by which they are themselves 
comparatively depressed ; but it is likewise more easy to neglect 
than to recompense ; and though there are few who will prac* 
dse a laborious virtue, there will never be wanting muldtudes 
that MTill indulge in easy vice. 

Savage, however, was very little disturbed at the marks of con- 
tempt which his ill fortune brought upon him, from those whom 
he never esteemed, and with whom he never conudered him- 
self as levelled by any calamities ; and though it was not with- 
out some uneasiness that he saw some, wlK>se friendship he val- 
ued, change their behaviour ; h^ yet observed their coldness 
without much emotion, considered them asijhe slaves of fortune, 
and the worshippers of prosperity, and was ibore inclined to des- 
pise them, than to lament himself. 

It does not appear that, after this return of his wants, he found 
mankind equally &vourab]e to him as at his first appearance in 
the world. His story, though in reality not less melancholy, was 
less affecting, because it was no longer new ; it therefore pro- 
cured him no new friends ; and those that had formerly relieved 
him, thought they might now con»gn him to others. Hel was 
now likewise considered by many rather as criminal than as un- 
happy ; for the friends of lord Tyrconnel, and of his mother, 
were sufficiently industrious to publish his weaknesses, which 
were indeed very numerous; and nothing was forgotten, that 
might make him either hateful or ridiculous. 

It cannot but be imagined, that such representations of his 
fiiults must make great numbers le^s sensible of his distress ; 
many, who had only an opportumty to hear one part, made no 
scruple to propagate the account which they received ; many 
assisted their circulation from malice or revenge ; and perhaps 
-many pretended to credit them, that they might with a better 
grace withdraw their regard, or withhold their assistance. 

Savage, however, was not one of those who suffered himself to 
be injured without resistance, nor was less diligent in exposing the 
feults of lord Tyrconnel ; over whom he obtained at least this 
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«dvant|Lge9 ^al he^drove him first to the practice of outrage and 
'vlotence ; for he was so much provoked by the wit and viru- 
lente of Sa^ge> that he came with a iiumber of attendants, that 
<lid no honour to his courage, to beat him at a coffeehouse. But 
ft happened that he had left the place a few minutes ; and his 
lordship had, without danger, the pleasure of boasting how he 
'Would have treated him. Mr. Savage went next day^o repay 
liis visit s^ his own house ; but was prevailed on, by his domes- 
tics, to retire without insisting upon seeing him. 

Lord Tyrconnel was accused by Mr. Savage of some actions^ 
i/rhich scarcely any provocations will be thought sufficient to jus- 
tify ; 'such as seizing what he had in his lodgings, and other in- 
stances of vranton cruelty, by which he increased the distress of 
Savage, without any advantage to himself. 

These mutual accusadons were retorted onlxyth sides for ma- 
ny years, with the titmost degree of virulence and rage ; and 
time seemed rather to augment than diminish their resentment. 
That the anger of Mr. Savage should be kept sdive, is not strange^ 
because he felt every day the consequences of the quarrel ; but 
it might reasonably have been hoped that lord Tyrconnel might 
liave relented, and at length have forgot those provocations, 
which, however they might have once inflamed him, had not 
in reality much hurt him. 

The spirit of Mr. Savage indeed nevfcr suffered him to solicit 
a reconciliation ; he returned reproach for reproach, and insult 
^or insult ; his superiority of wit supplied the disadvantages of 
his fortune, and enabled him to form a party, and prejudice great 
numbers in his favour. 

But though this might be some gratification of his vanity, it 
afforded very little relief to his necessides ; and he was very fre- 
quently reduced to uncommon hardships, of which, however, he 
^ever made any mean or importunate complaints, being formed 
rather to bear misery with fortitude, dian enjoy prosperity with 
moderation. 

He now thought himself agsdn at liberty to expose the cruelty of 
ids mother ; and therefore, I believe, about this time, published 
T^e Baatardj^poem remarkable for the vivacious sallies of thought 
in the beginning, where he makes a pompous enumeration of the 
imaginary advantages of base birth ; and the pathetic sentiments 
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at th^ end) where he recounts the real calamitiea which he suffer- 
ed by the crime of his parents. 

The vigour and spirit of the verses, the peculiar circumstaiices 
of the author, the novelty of the subject, and the notorietj of the 
story to which the aUu»ons are madet procured thu performance 
« very favourable reception ; great nun^rs were immediatialjr 
dbpersed, and editions were multiplied with unusual rapidity* 

One ciFcumstance attended the puUlication which Savage used 
to relate vfith great satis&ction. Hb mother, m whom the poem 
was with ^due reverence" inscribed, happened then to be at Bath, 
where she could not conveniently retire from censure, or conceal 
herself from observation ; and no sooner did the reputation of 
the poem begin to spread, than she heard it repeated in «U 
places of concourse ; nor could she enter the assembly rooms, 
or cross the walks, without being saluted with some lines from 
l^e Baafard. 

This was perhaps the first time that she ever discovered ^ 
sense of shame, and on this occaucu the power jof vrit was v^ 
conspicuaus ; the wretch who had without scruple proclaimed 
^rself an adukeress,»and who had first endeavoured to starve 
^r son, then to transport him, and afterward to hang him, was 
not able to bear the representation of her own conduct ; but fled 
fo>m reproach, though she felt no pMn frcHii guilt, and left Bath 
with the utmost haste, to shelter herself among the crowds of 
London. 

Thus Savage had the sadsfiiction of finc&ng, that, though be 
tould not reform his mother, he could punish her, and that he 
did not always sufier alone. 

The pleasure which he received from tbb increase of his poet- 
ical reputation, was sufficient for some time to overbalance the 
nusenes of want, which this performance did not much alleviate ; 
fcr it was sold for a very trivial sum to a bookseller, who, though 
the success was so uncommon that five impressions were sold, 
of which many were undoubtedly very numerous, had not genir«> 
osity sidkient to admit the unhappy writer to any part of the 
profit 

The sale of this poem was always mentioned by Savage with 
the utmost elevation of heart, and referred to by hito as an incon- 
testiblc proof of a general acknowledgment of his aUlities. It 

VOL. II. 18 
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xvas indeed the only production of which he could justly boast a^ 
general reception. 

But though he did not lose the opportunity which success 
gave him, of setting a high rate on his abilities, but paid due def- 
erence to the suffrages of mankind when they were given in his 
favour, he did not suffer his esteem of himself to depend upoo 
others, nor found any thing sacred in the v<Hce of the people 
when they were inclined to censure him ; he then readily showed 
the folly of expecting that the public should judge right, observed 
how slowly poetical merit had often forced its way into the world ; 
he contented himself with the applause of men of judgment, and 
was somewhat disposed to exclude all those from the character 
of men of judgment who did not applaud him. 

But he was at other times more favourable to mankind than 
to think them blind to the beauties of his works, and imputed 
the slowness of their sale to other causes ; either they were pub- 
lished at a time when the town was empty, or when the attention 
of the public viras engrossed by some struggle in the parliamenty 
or some other object of general concern ; or they were by the 
neglect of the publisher not diligently dispersed, or by his avarice 
not advertised with sufficient frequency. Address, or industry, 
or liberality, was always wanting ; and the blame was laid rather 
on any person than the author. 

By arts like these, arts which every man practisies in some 
degree, and to which too much of the little tranquillity of life is 
to be ascribed, Savage was always able to live at peace with him- 
self. Had he indeed only made use of these expedients to. alle- 
viate the loss, or want, of fortune or reputation, or any other 
advantages, which it is not in man's power to bestow upon Iiim- 
self, they might have been justly mentioned as instances of a 
philosophical mind, and very properly proposed to the inttitatiQii 
of multitudes, who, for want of diverting their imaginations with 
the same dexterity, languish under afflictions which might be 
easily removed. ' 

It were doubtless to be wished, that truth and reason were 
universally prevalent ; that every thing were esteemed according 
to its real value ; and that men would secure themselves from 
being disappointed in their endeavours after happiness, by placing 
it only in virtue, which is always to be obtained j but| if adventi- 
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tious and foreign pleasures must be pursued^ it would be perhaps 
of some benefit, since that pursuit must frequently be fruitlessi 
if the practice of Savage could be taught) that folly might be an 
amtidote to folly, and one fallacy be obviated by another. 

But the danger of this pleasing intoxication must not be con- 
cealed i nor indeed can any one, after having observed the life of 
Savage, need to be cautioned against it. By imputing none of 
his miseries to himself, he continued to act upon the same prin- 
ciples, and to follow the same path ; was never made wiser by 
his sufferings, nor preserved by one misfortune from falling into 
another. He proceeded throughout his life to tread the same 
steps on the same circle ; always applauding his past conducts 
or at least forgetting it, to amu^ himself with phantoms of hap- 
piness, which were dancing before him ; and \villingly turned 
his eyes from the light of reason, when it would have discovered 
the illusion, and shown him, what he never wished to see, his 
real state. 

He is even accused, after having lulled his imagination with 
those ideal opiates, of having tried the same experiment upon 
his conscience ; and, having accustomed himself to impute all 
deviations from the right to foreign causes, it is certain that he 
was upon every occasion too easily reconciled to himself; and 
that be appeared very little to regret those practices which had 
impaired his reputaticm. The reigning error of his life was, that 
he mistook the love for the practice of virtue, and was indeed 
not so much a good man, as the friend of goodness. 

This at least must be allowed him, that he always preserved 
a strong sense of the dignity, the beauty, and the necessity of 
• virtue ; and that he never contributed deliberately, to spread cor- 
rupdon aoaong mankind. His actions, which were generally 
precipitate^ were often blameable ; but his writings, being the 
producdons of study, uniformly tended to the exaltation of the 
mind, and the propagation of morality and piety. 

These writings may improve mankind, when his failings shall 
be forgotten ; and therefore he must be considered, upon the 
whole, as a benefactor to the world ; nor can his personal exam- 
ple do any hurt, dnce whoever hears of his faults will hear of the 
miserieis which they bix)Ught upon him, and which would deserve 
less pity, had not his ccmdition been such as madjs his faults 



^adkmilale. He mky be ccnieidered as a cUM exposed to nU Ibli 
temptations of indigence, at an age wbeti resolution wis not yet 
strengthened Jby convicdoDy nor virtue confirmed by habit; acir* 
cumstance which, in his Bastardy he laments in a very affecting 
siiann^. 



-No mother's care 



Shielded my ibfknt innoeence -vith prayer ; 
Ko fiither^fl gtianfian hand my youth maintaia'd, 
CallM forth my virtues, or from vice restrain'd. 

The Bastardy however it might j^rovoke or mortify his. jacibliit^y 
eould not be expected to melt her to compassion^ so that he Mst» 
still under the same want of the necessaries of life ; <^ h% 
therefore exerted all the interest which his wit, or his Urth) ^ 
his misfortunes could procure, to obtain, upon the death oi Em»* 
den, the place of poet laureat, and prosecuted his application 
With so much cKUgefice, that the king publicly dedared it his I&* 
tention to bestow it upon him ; but such was the fate of Savage 
that even the king, when he intended his advantage, was disap* 
jrainted in his schemes ; for the lord chamberlam, who had thd 
disposal of the laurel, as one of the appendages of his ofBce, either 
did not know the king's design, or did not a^pix>ve ft, or thougtft 
the nomination of the laureat an encroachment upon his Hghts, 
and therefore bestowed the laurel upon Colley Gibber. 

Mr. Savage, thus disappointed, took a resolution of a]^]plyillg 
to the queen, that, having once given him life, she would en^le 
him to support it, and therefore published a short poem on ber 
birthday, to which he gave the odd title of " Volunteer Lauareat.'^ 
The event of this essay he has himself related in tiie foUowfag 
letter, which he prefixed to the poem, when he afterward re* 
printed it in << The Gentleman's Magazine,** whence I faAv^ 
copied it entire, as this was one of the few attempts in whkh 
Mr. Savage succeeded. 

^ M&. Urban, 
" In your Magasdne for ^February you published tbt Tast * Vol- 
unteer Laureat,' written on a very melancholy occasion, the death 
of the royal patroness of arts and literature in general, and of the 
author of that poem in particular ; I now send you the fifst tbat 
Mr. Savage wrote under that title. This gentieman, notwitlw 
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•«mA$ a rtty eonriderable fnt^rest, Mn^ on the deatfi of Mr. 
Etisden, diBappc^ed of the lanrettt's ptecei wrote the foUowiihg 
V6t^s ; which were no aoioiier published) bat the late queen sent 
to a bookseller for them. The author had not at that time a 
fiiend either to get him introduced, or his poem preaeiittd at 
toart ; yet, such was the unspeakiMe goodness of that princess, 
that, notwithstanding this act of ceremenf was wanting, in a few 
dliys after publication, Mr. Savage receiTed a bankbiU of fifty 
pounds, and a gracious message &*om her majesty, by the lord 
Nordi Imd GuiUbrd, to this effect ; < that her majesty was highly 
pleased with the verses ; that she took particularly kind Us lints 
diere relating to the king ; tiiat he had permission to write an* 
imaliy on the same subject ; and tiiat he should yeurly receive 
liie like present,' titt sometlung better, which was her majesty's 
ihtendon, could be done for liim.' After this he was permitted 
to present one of his annual poems to her majesty, had the lion* 
oor of kissi&g her Imnd, and met with the most gracious recep^ 
ft©. Youts, &c." 

Such was the performance,* and such its reception ; arecep* 
tioD, which, though by no means unkind, was yet not in the high<- 
est degree generous ; to chain down the genius of a writer to 
an annual panegyric, showed in the queen loo much desire of 
hearing her own praises, and a greater regard to herself than to 
him on whom her bounty was conferred. It was a kind of ava- 
ricious generosity, by which flattery was rather purchased than 

genius rewarded. 

Mrs. Oldfield had formerly given him the same alldwance 
with much more heroic intention ; she had no other view than 
to txx^i^ him to prosecute his studies, and to set himself above 
the want of assistance, and was contented with doing good with- 
out stipulating for encomiums. 

Mr. Savage, however, was not at liberty to make exceptions, 
bat was ravished with the fevours which he had received, and 
ptobably yet more with those which he was promised ; he con- 
Mdered himself now as a favourite oi the queen, and did not doubt 
bat a few annual poems would establish him m some profitable 
ekx^loyment. 

* Tkrs p^m h Averted in the hte colleetioii* 
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He therefore assumed the title of ^ Volunteer Laureat," uot 
without sOfne reprehensions from Cibberi ^vho informed him» 
that the title, of ^^ Laureat/' was a mark of honour conferred by 
the king, from whom all honour is derived, and which therefore 
no man has a right to bestow upon himself; and added, that he 
might with equal propriety style himself a volunteer lord, or vol- 
unteer baronet. It cannot be denied that the remark v^as just ; 
but Savage did not think any title, which was conferred upon Mr. 
Cibber, so honourable as that the usurpation of it could be imput- 
ed to him as/an instance of very exorbitant vanity, and therefore 
continued to write under the same title, and received every year 
the same reward* 

He did not appear to consider these encomiums as tests of his 
abilities, or as any thing more than annual hints to the queen of 
her promise ; or acts of ceremony, by the performance of which 
he was entitled to his pension ; and therefore did not labour them 
with great diligence, or print more than fifty each year, except 
that for some of the last years he regularly inserted them In 
*' The Gentleman's Magazine," by which they were dispersed 
over the kingdom. 

Of some of them he had himself so low an gpinion that he 
intended to omit them in the collection of poems, for which he 
printed proposals, and solicited subscriptions ; nor can it seem 
strange, that, being confined to the same subject, he should be at 
some times indolent, and at others unsuccessful ; that he should 
sometimes delay a disagreeable task till it was too late to perform 
it well ; or that he should sometimes repeat the same sentiment 
on the same occasion, or at others be misled by an attempt after 
novelty to forced conceptions and far fetched images. 

He wrote indeed with a double intention, which supplied him 
with some variety ; for his busmess Mras to praise the queen for 
the favours which he had received, and to complain to her of the 
delay of those which she had promised ; in some of his piecesi 
therefore, gratitude is predominant, and in some discontent ; in 
some he represents himself as happy in her patronage ; and, in 
others, as disconsolate to find himself neglected. 

Her promise, like other promises made to this unfortunate 
man, was never performed, though he took sufficient care that it 
should not be forgotten. The publicadon of his ^ Volunteer 
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Laureat" procured him no other reward than a regular remittance 
of fifty pounds. 

He was not so depressed by his disappointments as to neglect 
any opportunity that was offered of advancing his interest. When 
the princess Anne was married, he wrote a poem* upon her de- 
parture, " only," as he declared, <' because it was expected from 
him," and he was not willing to bar his own prospects by any ap- 
pearance of neglect. 

He never mentioned any advantage gained by this poem, or 
any regard that was paid to it ; and therefore it is likely that it 
was considered at court as an act of duty, to which he was oblig- 
ed by his dependence, and which it was therefore not necessarj^ 
to reward by any new favour ; or perhaps the queen really intend- 
ed his advancement, and therefore thought it superfluous to lav- 
ish presents upon a man whom she intended to establish for life. 

About this time not only his hopes were in danger of being 
frustrated, but his pension likewise of being obstructed by ^n ac- 
cidental calumny. The writer of " The Daily Courant," a paper 
then published under the direction of the ministry, charged him 
with a crime, which, though not very great in itself, would have 
been remarkably invidious in him, and might very justly have 
incensed the queen against him. He was accused, by name, of 
influencing elections against the court, by appearing at the head 
of a tory mob ; nor did the accuser Ml to aggravate his crimci 
by representing it as the effect of the most atrocious ingratitude, 
and a kind of rebellion against the queen, who had first preserv- 
ed him from an in&mous death, and afterward distinguished him 
by her favour, and supported him by her charity. The charge, 
as it was open and confident, was likewise by good fortune very 
particular. 'The place of the transaction was mentioned, and the 
whole series of the rioter's conduct related. This exactness 
made. Mr. Savage's vindication easy ; for he never had in his life 
seen the place which was declared to be the scene of his wick- 
edness, nor ever had been present in any town when its repre- 
sentatives were chosen. This answer he therefore made haste 
to publish, with all the circumstances necdssary to make it cred- 
ible ; and very reasonably demanded that the accusation should be 
retracted in the same paper, that he might no longer suffer the 

* Printed in the late collcetiiwi. 
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imputation of sedition and ingradtude. This demand was like- 
"wise pressed by him in a private letter to the author of the paper, 
nvhO} either trusting to the protection of those whose defence he 
had undertaken, or having entertained some personal malice 
against Mr. Savage, or fearing lest, by retracting so confident an 
^assertion, he should impair the credit of his paper, refused to 
give him that satisfaction. 

Mr. Savage therefore thought it necessary to his own vindica- 
tion, to prosecute him in the king's bench ; but £^s he did not 
$nd any ill effects from the accusation, hamg sufficiently cleared 
his innocence, he thought any farther procedure would have the 
appearance of revenge ; and therefore willingly dropped it. 

He saw soon afterward a process commen<:ed in the same 
t:ourt against himself, on an information in which he was accused 
of writing and publishing an obscene pamphlet. 

It was always Mr. Savage's desire to be distinguished ; and^ 
when any controversy became popular, he never wanted some 
reason for engaging in it with g^eat ardour, and appearing at the 
head of the party which he had chosen. As he was never cele- 
brated for his prudence, he had no sooner taken his side, and in- 
formed himseUT of the chief topics of the dispute, than he took 
all opportunities of asserting and propagating his principles, with* 
<mt much regard to his owq interest, or any other viable design 
than that of drawing upon himself the attention of mankind. 

The ctispute between the bishop of London and the chancellor 
is well known to have been for some time the chief topic of po- 
litical conversation ; and therefore Mr. Savage, in pursuance of 
his character, endeavoured to become conspicuous among the 
controvertists with which every coffeehouse was filled on that 
t)cca8ion. He was an inde&dgable ppposer of ajH the claims of 
ecclesiastical power, though he did not know on what they weie 
ifoonded ; and was therefore no frigid to the bishop of LcAdon. 
But he had another reason for appearing as a warm advocate fix* 
Dr. Rundle ; for he was tjhe fiiend of Mr. Foster and Mr. Thom- 
son, who were the fiiends of Mr. Savage. 

Thus remote was bis interest m the question, which, however^ 
as he imagined, concerned him so nearly, that it was not suffi- 
cient to harangue and dispute, but necessary likewise to write 
upon it. 
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He therefore engaged with great arck3ur in a new poem^ called 
hy him, T/se Fro^resa of a Divine ; in which he conducts a prof- 
ligate priest) by all the gradations of wickedness, from a poor cu- 
racy in the country, to the highest preferments of the church ; 
and describes, with that humour which was natural to him, and 
that knowledge which was extended to all the diversities of hu- 
man tife, his behaviour in every station ; and insinuates, that this 
priest, thus accomplbhed, found at last a patron in the tushop of 
London. 

When he was asked, by one of his friends, on what pretence 
he could charge the bishop with such an action ; he had no more 
to say than that he had only inverted the accusation ; and that 
he thought it reasonable to believe, that he, who obstructed the 
rise of a good man without reason, would for bad reason^ pro- 
mote the exaltation of a villain. 

The clergy were universally provoked by this satire ; and Sav- 
age, who, as was his constant practice, had set his name to his 
performance, was censured in ^ The; Weekly Miscellany''* with 
severity which he did not seem inclined to forget. 

* A short satire was likewise published in the same paper, in which were 
t^ foUowiDg tines ; 

For cruel murder doom'd to heiiipen death. 
Savage, by royal grace, prolonged his breath. 
WeU might yoi^ think he spent his future yean 
In prayer, and fasting, and repentant tears. 
" -—But, O vain hope !" the truly Savage cries, 
** Priests, and their slavish doctrines, I despise. 

Sfiall I 

"^ho, by free thinking to free action firM, 

In midnight brawls a deathless name acquired, 

H^ow stoop to learn of ecclesiastic men ?— - 

— No, arra'd with rhyme, at priests Til take my aim. 

Though prudence bids me murder bat their fame." 

Weekhf Miscellany* 

An answer was published in *^ The Gentleman's Magazine," written hy 
an unknown hand, from which the foltowing lines are selected. 

'< Transform'd by thoughtless rage, and midnight wine. 
From malice free, and push'd without design ; 
In equal brawl if Savage lung'd a thrust. 
And brought the youth a victim to the dust -, 

VOL. II. 19 
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But a return of iuTective was not thought a sufficient punish- 
ment. The court of king's bencii was therefore moved against 
him ; and he was obliged to returman answer to a charge of 
obscenity. It was urged) in his defencey that obscenity was crim- 
inal when it was intended to promote the practice of vice ; but 
that Mr. Savage had only introduced obscene ideas, with the 
view of exposing them to detestation, and of amending the age 
by showing the deformity of wickedness. This plea was admit- 
ted ; and sir Philip Yorke, who then presided in that court, dis- 
missed'the information with encomiums upon the purity and 
excellence of Mr. Savage's writings. The prosecution, however, 
answered in some measure the purpose of those by whom it was 
set on foot ; for Mr. Savage was so far intimidated by it, that, 
when the edition of his poem was sold, lie did not venture to 
reprint it ; so that it was in a shoit time forgotten, or forgotten 
by all but those whom it offended. 

It is said that some endeavours were used to incense the quecD 
against him ; but he found advocates to obviate at least part of 
their effect ; for, though he was never advanced, he still contm* 
ued to receive his pension. 

So strong the hand of accident appears. 

The royal hand from guilt and vengeance clears. 

Instead of wasting * all thy future years, 
. Savage, in prayer and vain repentant tears,' 
Exert thy pen to mend a vicious age. 
To curb the priest, and sink his high church rage ; 
To show what frauds the holy vestments hide. 
The nests of av'rice, lust, and pedant pride ; 
Then change the scene, let merit brightly shine. 
And round the patriot twist the wreath divine ; 
The heav'nly guide deliver down to fame ; 
In well tun'd lays transmit a Foster's name ; 
Touch every passion with harmonious art, 
Bxalt the genius, and correct the heart. 
Thus future times shall royal grace extol ; 
Thus poUsh'd lines thy present fame enrol. 

— — But gran t - 



Maliciously that Savage plunged the steel, 



And made the youth its shining vengeance feel ; 
My soul abhors the act, the man detests, 
But more the bigotry in priestly breasts." 

Crentlenuui's Magazine, May 1735. Dr. J. 
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Thb poem drew more infamy upcm him than any incident of 
his life ; and^ as his conduct cannot be vindicated) it is proper to 
secure his memory from reproach, by informing those whom he 
made his enemies, that he never intended to repeat the provoca- 
tion ; and that, though, whenever he thought he had any reason 
to complain of the clergy, he used to threaten them with a new 
edidon of The Progresa of a Divine^ it was his calm and settled 
resolution to suppress it for ever. 

He once intended to have made a better reparation for the 
folly or injustice with which he might be charged, by writing 
another poem called 2%^ Process of a Free Thinker^ whom he 
intended to lead through all the stages of vice and folly, to con- 
vert him from virtue to wickedness, and from religion to infidel- 
ity, by all the modish sophistry used for that purpose ; and at 
last to dismiss him by his own hand into the other world. 

That he did not execute this design is a real loss to mankind ; 
for he was too well acquainted with all the scenes oi debauchery 
to have failed in his representations of them, and too zealous for 
virtue not to have represented them in such a manner as should 
expose them either to ridicule or detestation. 

But this plan was, like others, formed and laid aside, till the 
vigour of his imagination was spent, and the effervescence of in- 
vention had subsided ; but soon gave way to some other design> 
which pleased by its novelty for a while, and then, was neglected 
like the former. 

He was still in his usual exigencies, having no certain support 
but the pension allowed him by the queen, which, though it 
might have kept an exact economist from want, was very far 
from being sufficient for Mr. Savage, who had never been accus* 
tomed to dismiss any of his appetites without the gratification 
which they solicited, and whom nothing but want of money with- 
held from partaking of every pleasure that fell within his view. 

His conduct with regard to his pension was very particular. 
No sooner had he changed the bill, than he vanished fix>m the 
sight of all his acquaintances, and lay for some time out of the 
reach of all the inquiries that friendship or curiosity could make 
after him. At length he appeared again, pennyless as before, but 
never informed even those whom he seemed to regard most, 
where he had been ; nor was his retreat ever discovered. . ♦ 
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This was his constant practice during the whole time that he 
received the pension from the queen ; he regularly disappeared 
and returned. He, indeed, affirmed that he retired to study, and 
that the money supported him in solitude for many months ; but 
his friends declared, that the short time in which it was spent 
sufficiently confuted his own account of his conduct. 

His politeness and his wit still raised him friends, who were 
'desirous of setting him at length free from that indigence by 
which he had been hitherto oppressed ; and therefore solicited 
^r Robert Walpole in his favour with so much earnestness, that 
they obtained a promise of the next place that should become 
vacant, not exceeding two hundred pounds a year. This promise 
was made with an uncommon declaration, '^ that it was not the 
promise of a minister to a petitioner, but of a friend to his friend." 

Mr. Savage now concluded himself set at ease for ever, and, as 
he observes in a poem written on that incident of his life, trusted 
and was trusted; but soon found that his confidence was ill 
grounded, and this friendly promise was not inviolable. He 
spent a long time in solicitations, and at last despaired and 
desisted. 

He did not indeed deny that he had given the minister some 
reason to believe that he should not strengthen his own interest 
by advancing him, for he had taken care to distinguish himself 
in coffeehouses as an advocate for the ministry of the last years 
of queen Anne, and was always ready to justify the conduct, and 
exalt the character of lord Bolingbroke, whom he mentions with 
g^reat regard in an EfiUtle ufion Authors^ which he wrote about 
that time, but was too wise to publish, and of which only some 
fragments have appeared, inserted by him in the *^ Magazine*' 
after his retirement. 

To despair was not, however, the character of Savage ; when 
one patronage failed, he had recoiu*se to another. The prince 
was now extremely popular, and had very liberally rewarded the 
merit of some writers whom Mr. Savage did not think superior 
to himself ; and therefore he i*esolved to address a poem to him. 

For this purpose he made choice of a subject which could 
regard only persons of the highest rank and greatest affluence, 
and which was therefore proper for a poem intended to procure 
the patronage of a prince ; and, having retired for some time to 
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Richmond, that he nught prosecute his design in full traDquilUt7» 
without the temptations of pleasure or the solicitations of credi* 
tors, by which his meditations were in equal danger of being dis* 
concerted, he produced a poem On Public Spirit with regard to 
PubHc Works. 

The plan of this poem is very extensive, and comprises a 
multitude of topics, each of which might furnish matter sufficient 
fer a long performance, and of which some have already employed 
more eminent writers ; but as he was perhaps not iiilly acquaint- 
ed with the whole extent of his own design, and was writing to 
obtain a supply of wants too pressing to admit of long or accu* 
rate inquiries, he passes negligently over many public works, 
which, even in his own opinion, deserved tQ be more elaborately 
treated. 

But, though he may sometimes disappoint his reader by tran* 
nent touches upon these subjects, which have often been consid- 
ered, and therefore naturally raise expectations, he must be al« 
lowed amply to compensate his omissions, by expatiating, in the 
conclusion of his work, upon a kind of beneficence not yet cele* 
brated by any eminent poet, though it now appears more sus- 
ceptible of embellishments, more adapted to exalt the ideas, and 
afiTect the pasdons ; than many of those which have hitherto 
been thought most worthy of the ornaments of verse. The set- 
dement of colonies in uninhabited countries, the establishment 
of those in security whose misfortunes have made their own 
country no longer pleasing or safe, the acquisition of property 
without injury to any, the appropriation of the waste and luxuri- 
ant bounties of nature, and the enjoyment of those gifts which 
heaven has scattered upon regions uncultivated and unoccupied, 
cannot be considered without giving rise to a great number of 
pleasing ideas, and bewildering the iroaginatioli in delightful 
prospects ; and, therefore, whatever speculations they may pro- 
duce in those who have confined themselves to political studies, 
naturally fixed the attention, and excited the applause of a poet. 
The politician, when he considers men driven into other coun- 
tries for shelter, and obliged to retire to forests and deserts, and 
pass their lives, and fix their posterity in the remotest comers 
of the world, to avoid those hardships which they suffer or fear 
Jn their native place, may very properly inquire, why the legisla- 
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lure does not provide a remedy for these miseries^ rather than 
encourage an escape from them. He may conclude that the 
flight of every honest man is a loss to the community ; that 
those who are unhappy without guilt ought to be relieved ; and 
the life which is overburdened by accidental calamities set at 
ease by the care of the public ; and that those who have by mis- 
conduct forfeited their claim to favour, ought rather to be made 
useful to the society which they have injured, than be driven 
from it. But the poet is employed in a more pleaang under- 
taking than that of proposing laws which, however just or expe- 
dient, will never be made ; or endeavouring to reduce to rational 
schemes of government societies which were formed by chance, 
and are conducted by the private passions of those who preside 
in them. He guides the unhappy fugitive, from want and per- 
secution, to plenty, quiet, and security, and seats him in scenes 
of peaceful solitude, and undisturbed repose. 

Savage has not forgotten, amidst the pleasing sentiments which : 
this prospect of retirement suggested to him, to censure those | 
crimes which have been generally committed by the discoveries J| 
of new regions, and to expose the enormous wickedness of mak« 
mg war upon barbarous nations because they cannot resist, and j 
of invading countries because they are fruitful ; of extending J 
navigation only to propagate vice, and of visiting distant lands ; 
only to lay them waste. He has asserted the natural equality of | 
mankind, and endeavoured to suppress that pride which inclines 
men to imagine that right is the consequence of power. 
. His description of the various miseries which force men to 
seek for refuge in distant countries, affords another instance of his 
proficiency in the important and extensive study of human life ; 
and the tenderness with which he recounts them, another proof 1 
of his humanity and benevolence. J 

It is observable that the close of this poem discovers a change 
which experience had made in Mr. Savage's opinions. In a 
poem written by him in his youth, and published in his miscel- 
lanies, he declares his contempt of the contracted views and 
narrow prospects of the middle state of life, and declares his res- 
olution either to tower like the cedar, or be trampled like the 
shrub ; but in tliis poem, though addressed to a piince, he men- , 
tions this state of life as comprising those who ought most to 
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attract reward, those who merit most the confidence of power 
and the &miliarity of greatness ; and, accidentally mentioning this 
passage to one of his friends, declared, that in his opinion all the 
virtue of mankind was comprehended in that state. 

In describing villas and gardens, he did not omit to condemn 
that absurd custom which prevails among the English, of pei'- 
mitting servants to receive money from strangers for the enter- 
tainment that they receive, and therefore inserted in his poem 
these lines ; 

Bat what the flo-w'riag pride of gardens rarCy 

However royal, or however fair^ 

If gates, which to access should still gire way. 

Ope but, like Peter's paradise, for pay ; 

If perquisited varlets frequent stand. 

And each new walk must a new tax demand ; 

What foreign eye but with contempt surveys ? 

What muse shall from oblivion snatch their praise ? 

But before the publication of his performance he recollected, 
that the queen allowed her garden and cave at Richmond to be 
shown for money ; and that she so openly countenanced the 
practice, that she had bestowed the privilege of showing them 
as a place of profit on a man, whose merit she valued herself 
upon rewarding, though she gave him only the liberty disgracing 
his country. 

He therefore thought, with more prudence than was often ex- 
erted by him, that the publication of these lines might be offi- 
dously represented as an insult upon the queen, to whom he 
owed his life and his subsistence ; and that the propriety of his 
observation would be no security against the censures which the 
unseasonableness of it might draw upon him ; he therefore sup- 
pressed the passage in the first edition, but after the queen's death 
thought the same caution no longer necessary, and restored it to 
the proper place. 

The poem was, therefore, published without any political 
faults, and inscribed to the prince ; but Mr. Savage, having no 
iiiend upon whom he could prevail to present it to him, had no 
ether method of attracting his observation than the publication 
of frequent advertisements, and therefore received no reward 
from his patron, however generous on other occasions. 
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This disappointment he never mentioned without indignatinO; 
being by some means or other confident that the prince Was not 
ignorant of lus address to him ; and insinuated, that, if any ad- 
vances in popularity could have been made by distinguishing 
him, he had not wk'itten without notice, or without rewstfd. 

He was once inclined to have presented his poem in person, 
and sent to the printer for a copy with that design ; but either 
bis opinion changed, or his resolution deserted him, and ht 
continued to resent neglect without attempting to force himself 
into regard. 

Nor was the public much more favourable than his patron ; 
for only seventy two were sold, though the performance was much 
commended by some whose judgment in that kind of writing 
is generally allowed. But Savage easily reconciled himself to 
mankind, without imputing any defect to his work, by observing 
that his poem was unluckily published two days after the proro- 
gation of the parliament, and by consequence at a time when all 
those who could be expected to regard it were in the hurry of 
preparing for their departure, or engaged in taking leave of others 
upon their dismission from public affairs. 

It must be however allowed, in justification of the public, that 
this performance is not the most excellent of Mr. Savage's 
works ; and that, though it cannot be denied to contain many 
striking sentiments, majestic lines, and just observations, it is in 
general not sufficiently polished in the language, or enlivened in 
the imagery, or digested in the plan. 

Thus his poem contributed nothing to the alleviation of his 
poverty, which was such as very few could have supported with 
equal patience ; but to which it must likewise be confessed, that 
few would have been exposed who received punctually fifty 
pounds a year ; a salary which, though by no means equal to 
the demands of vanity and luxury, is yet found sufficient to sup- 
port families above want, and was undoubtedly more than the 
necessities of life require. 

But no sooner had he received his pension, than he withdrew 
to his darling privacy, from which he returned in a short time 
to his former distress, and for some part of the year generally 
lived by chance, eating only when he was invited to the tables 
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of his acquaintances, from \irhich the meanness of his dress often 
excluded him, when the politeness and variety of his conversa* 
tion would have been thought a sufficient recompense for his 
entertainment. 

He lodged as much by accident as he dined, and passed the 
mght sometimes in mean houses, which are set open at night to 
any casual wanderers, sometimes in cellars, among the riot and 
filth of the meanest and most profligate of the rabble ; and some- 
times, when he had not money to support even the ^penses of 
these receptacles, walked about the streets till he was weary, and 
lay down in the summer upon a bulk, or in the winter, with hia 
associates in poverty, among the ashes of a glasshouse. 

In this manner were passed those days and those nights which 
natui-e had enabled him to have employed in elevated speculations^ 
useful studies, or pleasing conversation. On a bulk, in a cellar, or 
in a glasshouse, among thieves and beggars, was to be found the 
author of The Wanderer^ the man of exalted sentiments, exten-* 
sive views, and curious observations ; the man whose remarks 
OD life might have assisted the statesman, whose ideas of virtue 
might have enlightened the moralist, whose eloquence might 
lutve influenced senates, and whose delicacy might have polished 
courts. 

It cannot but be imagined that such necessities might some-, 
times force him upon disreputable practices ; and it is probable 
that these lines in The Wanderer were occadoned by his reflec- 
tions on his conduct ; 

Though misery leads to happiness, and truth. 

Unequal to the load this languid youth, 

O, let none censure, if, untried hy grief, 

If, amidst uro, untempted hy relief, 

}Ie*atoop'd reluctant to low arts of shame. 

Which then, cv^n then, he scorn'd, and hlush'd to name. 

Whoever was acquainted with him was certain to be solicited 
&r small sums, which the frequency of the request made in time 
con^derable ; and he was therefore quickly shunned by those 
who were become familiar enough to be trusted with his neces- 
^ties; but his rambling manner of life, and constant appearance 
at houses of public resort, always procured him a new succession 
of friends, whose kindness had not been exhausted^by repeated 
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requests ; so th^t he was seldom absolutely without resources^ 
but had in his utmost exigencies this comforti that he aliirays 
imagined himself sure of speedy relief. 

It was observed, that he always asked favours of this kind with* 
6ut the least submission or apparent consciousness of dependence^ 
and that he did not seem to look upon a compliance with his re- 
quest as an obligation that deserved any extraordinary acknowl- 
edgments ; but a refusal was resented by him as an affront, or 
complained of as an injury ; nor did he readily reconcile himself 
to those who either denied to lend, or gave him afterward any 
intimation that they expected to be repaid. 

He was sometimes so far compassionated by those who knew 

— \ 

both his merit and distresses, that they received him into their 
families, but they soon discovered him to be a very incommodious 
inmate ; for, being always accustomed to an irregular manner of 
life, he could not confine himself to any stated hours, or pay any 
regard to the rules of a family, but would prolong his conversa- 
tion till midnight, without con^dering that budness might re- 
quire his friend's application in the morning ; and, when he had 
persuaded himself to retire to bed, was not, without equal diffi- 
culty called up to dinner ; it was therefore impossible to pay 
him any distinction without the entire subversion of all economy, 
a kind of establishment which, wherever he went, he always ap- 
peared ambitious to overthrow. 

It must, therefore, be acknowledged, in justification of man- 
kind, that it was not always by the negligence or coldness of his 
friends that Savage was distressed, but because it was in reality 
very difficuh to preserve him long in a state of ease. To supply 
him with money was a hopeless attempt ; for no sooner did he 
see himself master of a sum sufficient to set him free from care 
for a day, than he became profuse and luxurious. When once 
he had entered a tavern, or engaged in a scheme of pleasure, he 
never retired till want of money obliged him to some new expe- 
dient If he was entertained in a family, nothing was any longer 
to be regarded there but amusements and jollity; wherever 
Savage entered, he immediately expected that order and business 
should fiy before him, that all should thenceforward be left to 
hazard, and that no dull principle of domestic management should 
be opposed to his inclination, or intrude upon his gaiety. 
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His distresses, however af&ictive, never dejected him ; in his 
lowest state he wanted not spirit to assert the natural dignity of 
wit, and was always ready to repress that insolence which the 
superiority of fortune incited, and to trample on that reputation 
which rose upon any other basis than that of merit ; he never 
admitted any gross familiarities, or submitted to be treated oth- 
erwise than as an equal. Once, when he was without lodging, 
meat, or clothes, one of his friends, a man indeed not remarkable 
for moderation in his prosperity, left a message, that lie deured 
to see him about nine in the morning. Savage knew that his 
intention was to assist him ; but was very much disgusted that 
he should presume to prescribe the hour of his attendance^ and, 
I believe, refused to visit him, and rejected his kindness. 

The same invincible temper, whether firmness or obstinacyi 
appeared in his conduct to the lord Tyrconnel, from whom he 
very frequently demanded, that the allowance which was once 
paid him should be restored ; but with whom he never appeared 
to entertain for a moment the thought of soliciting a reconcilia- 
tion, and whom he treated at once with all the haughtiness of 
superiority, and all the bitterness of resentment. He wrote to 
him, not in a style of supplication or respect, but of reproach> 
menace, and contempt ; and appeared determined, if he ever 
regained his allowance, to hold it only by the right of conquest. 

As many more can discover that a man is richer than that he 
is wiser than themselves, superiority of understanding is not so 
readily acknowledged as that of fortune ; nor is that haughtinesSf 
which the consciousness of great abilities incites, borne with the 
same submission as the tyranny of affluence ; and therefore Sav- 
age, by asserting his claim to deference and regard, and by treat- 
ing those with contempt whom better fortune animated to rebel 
against him, did not fail to raise a great number of enemies in 
the different classes of mankind. Those who thought them- 
selves raised above him by the advantages of riches, hated him 
because they found no protection from the petulance of his wit. 
Those who were esteemed for their writings feared him as a 
critic, and maligned him as a rival ; and almost all the smaller 
wits were his professed enemies. 

Among these Mr. Miller so far indulged his resentment as 
to introduce him in a force, and direct him to be personated on 
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the stage, in a dress like that which he then wore ; a mean in- 
i suit, which otily insinuated that Savage had but one coat, and 
which was therefore despised by him rather than resented ; for, 
though he wrote a lampoon against Miller, he never printed it; and 
as no other person ought to prosecute that revenge from which 
the person who was injured desisted, I shall not preserve what 
Mr. Savage suppressed ; of which the publication would indeed 
have been a punishment too severe for so impotent an assault. 

The great hardships of poverty were to Savage not the want 
of lodging or of food, but the neglect and contempt which it drew 
upon him. He complained that, as his affairs grew desperate, 
he found his reputation for capacity visibly decline ; that his 
opinion in questions of criticism was no longer regarded, when 
his coat was out of fashion ; and that those who, ip* the interval 
of his prosperity, were always encouraging him to great under- 
takings by encomiums on his genius and assurances of success, 
now received any mention of his designs with coldness, thought 
that the subjects on which he proposed to write were very diffi- 
cult, and were ready to inform him, that the event of a poem 
was uncertain, that an author ought to employ much time in the 
consideration of his plan, and not presume to sit down to wiite in 
confidence of a few cursory ideas, and a superficial knowledge ; 
difficulties were started on all sides, and he was no longer quali- 
fied for any performance but " The Volunteer Laureat." 

Yet even this kind of contempt never depressed him ; for he 
always preserved a steady confidence in his own capacity^ and 
^ believed nothing above his reach which he should at any time 
earnestly endeavour to attain. He formed schemes of the same 
kind with regard to knowledge and to foilune,*and flattered 
himself with advances to be made in science, as with riches, to 
be enjoyed in some distant period of his life. For the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge he was indeed far better qualified than for 
that of riches ; for he was naturally inquisitive, and desirous of 
the conversation of those from whom any information was to be 
obtained, but by no means solicitous to improve those opportu* 
nities that were sometimes offered of raising his foitune ; and he 
was remarkably, retentive of his id6as, which, when once he was 
in possession of them, rarely forsook him ; a quality which could 
never be communicated to his money. 
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While he was thus wearing out his life in expectation that 
the queen woiild some time recollect her promise, he had re- 
course to the usual practice of writers, and published proposals 
for printing his works by subscription, to which he was encour- 
aged by the success of many who had not a better right to the 
&Your of the public ; but, whatever was the reason, he did not 
find the world equally inclined to favour him ; and he observed, 
with some discontent, that, though he oilered his works at half a 
guinea, he was able to procure but a small number in compari- 
son with those who subscribed twice as much to Duck. 

Nor was it without indignation that he saw his proposals neg- 
lected by the queei), who patronized Mr. Duck's with uncom- 
mon ardour, and incited a competition among those who attended 
the court, who should most promote his interest, and who should 
first offer a subscription. This was a distinction to which Mr. 
Savage made no scruple of asserting, that his birth, his misfor- 
tunes, and his genius, gave a fdrer title than could be pleaded 
by him on whom it was conferred. 

Savage's applications were, however, not universally unsuc- 
cessful ; for some of the nobility countenanced his design, en- 
couraged his proposals, and subscribed with great liberality. He 
related of the duke of Chandos particularly, that, upon receiving 
his proposals, he sent him ten guineas. 

But the money which his subscriptions afforded him was not 
less volatile than that which he received from his other schemes ; 
whenever a subscription was paid him, he went to a tavern ; and, 
as money so collected is necessarily received in small sums, he 
never was able to send his poems to the press, but for many 
years continued his solicitation, and squandered whatever he ob- 
udned. 

This project of printing his works was frequently revived ; 
and, as his proposals grew obsolete, new ones were printed with 
fresher dates. To form schemes for the publication, was one of 
his favourite amusements ; nor was he ever more at ease than 
when, with any friend who readily fell in with his schemes, he 
was adjusting the print, fonning the advertisements, and regu- 
lating the dispersion of his new edition, which he really intended 
some time to publish, and which, as long as experience had shown 
him the impossibility of printing the volume together, he at last 
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determined to divide into weekly or monthly numbers, that the 
profits of the first might supply the expenses of the next. 

Thus he spent his time in mean expedients and tormenting 
suspense, living for the greatest part in fear of prosecutions from 
his creditors, and consequently skulking in obscure parts of the 
town, of which he was no stranger to the remotest comers. But 
wherever he came, his address secured him friends, whom his 
necessities soon alienated ; so that he had, perhaps, a more nu- 
merous acquaintance than any man ever before attained, there 
being scarcely any person eminent on any account to whom he 
was not known, or whose character he was not in some degree 
able to delineate. 

To the acquisition of this extensive acquaintance every circum- 
stance of his' life contributed. He excelled in the arts of con- 
versation, and therefore willingly practised them. He had sel- 
dom any home, or even a lodging in which he could be private ; 
and therefore was driven into public houses for the common con- 
veniences of life and supports of nature. He was always ready 
to comply with every invitation, having no employment to vdth- 
hold him, and often no money to provide for himself ; and by 
dining with one company, he never failed of obtaining an intro- 
duction into another. 

Thus dissipated was his life, and thus casual his subsistence ; 
yet did not the distraction of his views hinder him from reflec- 
tion, nor the uncertainty of his condition depress his gaiety. 
When he' had wandered about without any fortunate adventure 
by which he was led into a tavern,' he sometimes retired into the 
fields, and was able to employ his mind in study, or amuse it 
with pleasing imaginations ; and seldom appeared to be melan- 
choly, but when some sudden misfortune had fallen upon him ; 
and even then in a few moments he would disentangle himself 
from his perplexity, adopt the subject of conversation, and apply 
his mind wholly to the objects that others presented to it. 

This life, unhappy as it may be already imagined, was yet em- 
bittered, in 1738, with new calamities^. The death of the queen 
deprived him of all the prospects of preferment with which he so 
long entertsdned his imagination ; and, as sir Robert Walpole had 
before given him reason to believe that he never intended the per- 
formance of his promise, he was now abandoned again to fortune* 
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He vas, however, at that time, supported by a friend ; and as 
it was not his custom to look out for distant calamities, or to feel 
any other pain than that which forced itself upon his senses, he 
was not much afflicted at his loss, and perhaps comforted him- 
self that his pension would be now continued without the annual 
tribute of a panegyric. 

Another expectation contributed likewise to support him ; he 
had taken a resolution to write a second tragedy upon the story 
of sir Thomas Overbury, in which he preserved a few lines of 
his former play, but made a total alteration of the plan, added 
new incidents, and introduced new characters ; so that it was a 
new tragedy, not a revival of the former. 

Many of his friends blamed him for not making ch<nce of an- 
other subject ; but, in vindication of himself, he asserted, that it 
was not easy to find a better; and that he thought it his interest 
to extinguish the memory of the first tragedy, which he could 
oDly do by wridng one less defective upon the same story ; by 
which he should entirely defeat the artifice of the booksellers, 
who, after the death of any author of reputation, are always in- 
dustrious to swell his works, by uniting his worst productions 
with Ms best. 

In the execution of this scheme, however, he proceeded but 
slowly, and probably only employed himself upon it when he 
could find no other amusement ; but he pleased himself with 
counting the profits, and perhaps imagined that the theatrical 
reputation which he was about to acquire, would be equivalent 
to all that' he had lost by the death of his patroness. 

He did not, m confidence of his approaching riches, neglect 
the measures proper to secure the continuance of his pension, 
though some of his fiivourers thought him culpable for omitting 
to write on her death ; but on her birthday next year, he gave a 
proof of the solidity of his judgment, and the power of his genius. 
He knew that the track of elegy had been so long beaten, that it 
Kias impos^ble to travel in it without treading in the footsteps of 
those who had gone before him ; and that therefore it was nec- 
essary, that he might distinguish himself from the herd of enco- 
miasts, to find out some new walk of iuneral panegyric. 

This difficult task he performed in such a manner, that his 
poan may be justly ranked among the best pieces that the death 
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of princes has produced. By- transferring the mention of her 
death to her birthday, he has formed a happy combination of 
topics, which any other man would have thought it very difficult 
to connect in one view, but which he has united in such a. man- 
ner, that the relation between them appears natural ; and it may- 
be justly said, that what no other man would have thought on, it 
now appeal^ scarcely possible for any man to miss. 

The beauty of this peculiar combination of images is so mas- 
terly, that it is sufficient to set this poem above censure ; and 
therefore it is not necessary to mention many other delicate 
touches which may be found in it, and which would deservedly 
be admired in any other performance. 

. To these proofs of his genius may be added, from the same 
poem, an instance of his prudence, an excellence for which he 
was not so often distinguished ; he does not forget to remind the 
king, in'the most delicate and artful manner, of continuing his 
pension. 

With regard to the success of this address, he was for some 
time in suspense, but was in no great degree solicitous about it ; 
and continued his labour upon his new tragedy with great tran- 
quillity, till the friend who had for a considerable time supported 
him, removing his family to another place, took occa^n to dis- 
miss him. It then became necessary to inquire more diligently 
what was determined in his affair, havbg reason to suspect that 
no great favour was intended him, because he had not received 
his pension at the usual time. 

It is said, that he did not take those methods of retrieving hi& 
interest, which were most likely to succeed ; and some of those 
who were employed in the exchequer, cautioned him agsunst too 
much violence in his proceedings ; but Mr. Savage, who seldom 
regulated his conduct by the advice of others, gave way to his 
pasdon, and demoded ot sir Robert Walpole, at hb levee, the 
reason of the distinction that w&s made between him and the 
other pensioners of the queen, with a degree of roughness which 
perhaps determined him to withdraw what had been only de- 
layed. 

Whatever was the crime of which he was accused or sus* 
pected, and whatever influence Was employed against him, he 
received soon after an account that took from him all hopes of 
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vegaining Ms pension ; and he had now no prospect of subsistence 
but from his play, and he knew no way of living for the time re- 
quired to finish it. 

So peculiar were the misfortunes of this maU) depiived <^ an 
estate and title by a particular law, exposed and abandoned by a 
mother, defrauded by a .mother of a fortune which his fother had • 
allotted him, he entered the world without a fneiid ; and though 
ius abilities fonced themselves into esteem and reputation, lie was 
never able to obtain any real advantage ; and whatever prospects 
arose, were always intercepted as he began to approach themf 
The king's btemions in his favour were.frustrated ; his dedlca- 
tion to the prince, whose generosity on every other occasion was 
eminent, procured him no reward ; sir Robert Walpolc, who 
valued himself upon keeping his promise to others, broke it to 
him without regret ; and the bounty of the queen was, after her 
death, withdrawn from him, and from him only. 

Such were his misfortunes, which yet he bore, not only with 
decency, but with cheerfulness ; nor was hia gaiety clouded even 
by his last disappointments, though he was in a ^ort tiitie re« 
duced to the lowest degree of distress, and. often wanted both 
lodging and food. At this time he gave another instance of the 
insurmountable obstinacy of his spirit ; his cfothes were worn 
out ; and he received notice, that at a coffeehouse some clothes 
and linen were left for him ; the person who sent them did not, 
I believe, infomi him to whom he was to be obliged, that he 
might spare the perplexity of acknowledging the benefit ; but 
though the offer was so far generous, it was made with some 
neglect ctf ceremonies, which Mr. Savage so much resented, that 
be refused the present, and declined to otter the house till the 
clothes that had been designed for him were taken away. 

His distress was now publicly known, and his fiiends, there* 
fore, thought it proper to concert some measures for his relief; 
and one of them wrote a letter to him, in which he expressed 
his concern " for the miserable withdrawing of his pension ;" 
and gave him hopes, that in a short time he should find himsdf 
supplied with a competence, *^ without any dependence on those 
little creatures which we are pleased to oall the great.'' 

The scheme proposed for this happy and independent sub* 
aifitence was, that he should retire into Wales^ and receive sn 
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allowance of fifty pounds a year, to be raised by a subscriptioD) 
CHI wMch he was to live privately in a cheap place, without as- 
piringany more to affluence, or having any fisirther care of repu- 
tation. 

This oflfcr Mr. Savage gladly accepted, though with intentions 
very different from those of his friends; for they proposed that 
he should continue an exile fitrni London for ever, and spend all 
the i^maining part of his life at Swansea ; but he designed only 
to take the opportunity, which their scheme offered him, of re- 
treating for a short time, that he might prepare his play for the 
stage, and his other works for the press, and then return to Lon- 
don to exhitnt his tragedy, and live upon the profits of his own 
labour. 

With regard to his works, he proposed very great improve- 
ni^ts, which would have required much time, or great applica- 
tion ; and, when he had finished them, he designed to do justice 
to his subscribers, by publishing them according to his proposals. 

As he was ready to entertain himself with future pleasures, be 
had planned out a scheme of life for the country, of which he had 
no knowledge but from pastwalsand songs. He imagined that 
he should be transported to scenes of flowery felicity, like those 
which one poet has reflected to another ; and had projected a 
perpetital round of innocent pleasures, of which he suspected no 
interruption from pride, or ignorance, m* brutality. 

With these expectations he was so enchanted, that when he 
was once gently reproached by a friend for submitting to live 
upon a subscription, and advised rather by a resolute exertion of 
his abilities to support himself, he could not bear to debar him- 
self from the happiness which was to be found in the calm of a 
cottage, or lose the opportunity of listening, without intermisaon, 
to the melody of the nightingale, which he believed was to be 
heard from every loramble, and which he did not fail to mention 
as a very important part of the happiness of a country life. 

While this scheme was ripening, his friends directed him to 
take a lodging in the liberties of the Fleet, that he might be se- 
cure from his creditors ; and sent him every Monday a guinea, 
which he commonly spent before the next morning, and trusted, 
after his usual manner, the remaining part of the week to the 
bounty of fortune. 
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He now began very sensibly to feel the miseries of depend- 
ence. Those bjr whom he was to be supfNnted began to pre- 
scribe to him with an air of audiority, wMch he knew not how 
decently to resent, nor patiently to bear ; and he soon discovered^ 
fiom the conduct of most of his subscribers, that he was yet in 
the hands of *< little creatures.*' 

Of the inscdence that he was obliged to suffer, he gave many 
ifiBtances, of which none appeared to raise his indignation to a 
greater height, than the method which was tsdcen of furnishing 
him with clothes. Instead of consulting him, and allowing him 
to send a tailor his orders for mdiat they thought proper to allow 
him, they proposed- to send for a tailor to take his measure, and 
then to consult how they should equip him. 

This treatment was not very delicate, nor was it such as Sav- 
age's humanity would have suggested to him on a like occasion ; 
but it had scarcely deserved menuon, had it not, by affecting him 
in an uncommon degree, shown the peculiarity of his character* 
Upon hearing the design that was formed, he came to the lodg- 
fflg of a friend, with the most violent agonies of rage ; and, being 
asked what it could be that gave him such disturbance, he re- 
plied with the utmost vehemoice of indignation, " That they had 
sent for a tailor to measure him." 

How the affair ended was never inquired, for fear of renewing 
his uneasiness. It is {probable, that, upon recollection, he sub- 
mitted with a good grace to what he could not avoid, and that he 
4£acovered no resentment where he had no power. 
. He was, however, not humbled to implicit and universal com- 
pliance ; for when the gentleman, who hdd £rst infomed him 
of the design to support him by a subscription, attempted to pro- 
cure a reoHictliation with the lord Tyrconnel, he could by no 
means be prevailed upon to comply with the measures that wene 
proposed. 

A letter was written for him * to sir William Lemon, to pre- 
vail upon him to interpose his good <^BBces with lord Tyrconnel, 
in which he solicited sir William's assistance, ^ for a man who 
really needed it as much as aiiy man could well do ;** and inform- 
•ed him, that he was retiring^ for ever, to- a place where he 
should no more trouUe his relations, friends, or enemies ;" he 
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eonfe^sted, that his passion had betrayed him to some conductf with 
regard to iovd Tyrcomiel, Cdt wiuch he could not but heartil]^ 9A 
his pardon ; and as be imagined lord Tyrcoonel's passion might 
be yet so high^ that he wouM not <' receive- a letter from hiqH}*' 
begged that sir William would endeavour to soften him ;,andex« 
pressed his hopes that he would comply with his request* and that 
<( so small a relation would not harden his heart s^;ainst him.** 

That any man should presume to dictate a letter to hkoy was 
not very agreeable to Mr. Savage ; and therefore he was, before 
iie had opened it, not much inclined to approve it. But when he 
tead it, he found it contained sentiments entirely opposite to his 
own^and, as he asserted, to the truth ; and therefore, instead of 
copying it, wrote his friend a letter full of masculine resentment 
and warm expostulations. He very justly observed, that the style 
was too 8U{^licatory, and the representation too abject, smd that 
he ought at least to have made him complain with '^ the digni^ 
of a gentleman in distress." He declared that he would not 
write the paragraph in which he was to ask lord Tyrconners 
pardon ; for, ^ he despised his pardon, and therefore could not 
heartily, and would not hypocritically aric it." He remarked 
that )us friend made a very unreasonaUe distinction between 
himself and him ; ^^ for," says he, ^< when you mention men of 
high rank in youv own character, they are ^ those little creatures 
wbom we are pleased, to call the great ;' but when you address 
them in mine, no^ servility is sufficiently humble." He thee 
with great propriety explained the ill consequences which might 
he expected firom such, a letter* which, his neiations would print 
in their own defencey and which would for ever be produced as a 
full answer to all that he should allege against them ; for he al- 
ways inttodedto publish a minute accoontof the treatment which 
he bad f eceived. It is to be remembered, to the honour of the 
gentleman by whom this letter was drawn up, that he yielded ta 
Mx. Savage's reasons, and agreed that it ought to be suppressed 

After many alterations and delays, a subscription was at length 
xaiaed, which did not amount to fifty pounds a year, though twen^ 
wiere.pikid by one g^itleman ;* such was the generosity of man- 
kind, that what had been done by a player without solicitatioo, 
could not now be eflfected by ap|)lication and interest ; and Say- 

« 

' * Mr. Pope. B-. ' 
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age had a great number to court and to obey for a penaioB lets 
than that which Mrs. Oldfield paid hun without exacting any 
servilities. 

Mr. Savi^C} however^ was satined, and willing to retire* and 
was coimnced that the aUowance, though scanty, would be more 
tiian sufficient fcur him^ being now determined to commence a 
ligtd ecoDomist» and to live according to the exactest rules of 
frugalily ; ibr nothing was in his c^)inioD more contemptible than 
a many who^ when he knew his income, exceeded it ; and yet he 
confessed,, that instances of such folly were too common, and 
lamented that some men were not to be trusted with their own 
money. 

Full of these salutary resolutions, he left London in July, 1739, 
having taken leave witih great tenderness of hb fifiends, and part- 
ed fmm the author <^thi8 narrative with tears in hb eyes. He 
W9A fumbhed with fifteen giHneas,and informed that they would 
be sufficient, not only for the expense of his journey, but for hb 
support in Wales for some time ; and that there remained but ' 
^e more of the first collecdixi. He pRxaiised a strict adherence 
to his maxims of parsimony, aadw^it away in- the stage coach ; 
wtSd his ftia:!^ expect to hear fiom him till he informed 
di^B of hb wrl¥ai st Swansea 

' But, when they least expected, arrived a letter dated the four- 
teen^ day after his departure, in which he sent them word, that 
he was yet upon the road, and without money; and that he 
^ereicM'e could net proceed without a remittance. They then 
sent Urn the money that was in their hands, with which he was 
enabled to reach Bristol, ttota whence he was to go to Swansea 
by water. 

At Bristol he found «r embargo laid upon the shipping, so 
that he couM not immedbtely obtain a passage ; and being there- 
fore obliged to stay there some time, he with his usual feliciQr 
ingratiated himself with many of the principal inhabitants, was 
invited to their houses, distinguished at their public feasts, and 
treated with a regard that gratified his vanity, and therefore easily 
engaged hb affection. 

He began very early after his retirement to coraplain of the 
conduct of his friends in London, and irritated many of them so 
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much by his letters, that they ifithdrew, liowever hooduriUy^ 
their contributions ;. and it is believed that- little more was paid 
him than the twenty pounds a year, which were allowed him by 
the gentleman who proposed the subscription. 

After some stay at Brktol he retired to Swansea, the place- 
originally proposed for his residence, where he lived about a year^ 
very much dissatisfied with the diminution of hb salary ; bat 
contracted, as in other places, acquaintance with those w1k> were 
most distinguished in that country, among whom he haa cele- 
brated Mr. Powel and Mrs. Jones, by some verses which he in- 
serted in ^' The Gentleman's .Magazine."* 

Here he completed his tragedy, of which two acts were want- 
ing when he left London ; and was desirous c^ coming to town, 
to bring it upon the stage. This design was very warmly op- 
posed ; and he was advised, by his chief bene&ctor, to put it into 
the hands of Mr. Thomson and Mr. Mallet, that it might be fitted 
for the stage, and to allow his friends to receive the profits, out 
of which an annual pension should be paid him. 
' This proposal he rejected with the utmost contempt He 
was by no means convinced that the judgment of those, to whom 
he was required to submit, was superior to his own. He was 
now determined, as he expressed it, to be ^^ no longer kept in 
leading strings,'' and had no elevated idea of '^ his bounty, who 
proposed to pension him out of the profits of his own labours.'- 
' He attempted, in Wales, to promote a subscription fiur his 
works, and had once hopes of success ; but in a slM»t time 
afterward formed a resolution of leaving thatpartof the oouBUy, 
to which he thought it not reasonable to be confined, for the 
gratification of those who, having promised him a liberal income, 
had no sooner banished him to a remote comer, than they re- 
duced his allowance to a salary scarcely equal to the necessities 
of life. 

His resentment of this treatment, which, in his own opinion 
at least, he had not deserved, was such, that he broke off all 
correspondence with most of his ccmtributors, and appeared to 
consider them as persecutors and oppressors ; and in the latter 
part of his life declared, that their conduct toward him, HOce his 

* Reprinted m the late collection. 
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departure from Londoiii <* had been perftdiou&ness improring 
on perfidiousnees, and inhumanity on inhumanity ." 

It is not to be supposed that the necessities of Mr. Savage did 
not somedmes incite him to satirical exaggerations of the behav* 
iour of those by whom he thought himself reduced to them* But it 
must be grantedf that the diminution of his allowance was a great 
hardship, and that those who withdrew their subscriptions from a 
maO) whO) upon the feith of their promise, had gone into a kind 
oi banishment, and abandoned all those by whom he had been 
before relieved in his distresses, will find it no easy task to vindi- 
cate their conduct. 

It may be alleged, and perhaps justly, that he was petulant 
and contemptuous ; that he more frequently reproached his sub- 
scribers for not giving him more, than thanked them for what he 
received ; but it is to be remembered, that his conduct, and this 
is the worst charge that can be drawn up agadnst him, did them 
no real injury ; and that it therefore ought rather to have been 
pitied than resented ; at least, the resentment it might provoke 
ought to have been generous and manly ; epithets which his 
conduct will hardly deserve, that starves the man whom he has 
persuaded to put himself into his power. 

It might have been reasonably demanded by Savage, that they 
should, before they had taken away what they promised, have re- 
{daced him in his former state, that they should have taken no ad- 
vantages from the situation to which the appearance of their kind- 
ness had reduced him, and that he should have been recalled to 
London before he was abandoned. He might justly represent^ 
that he ought to have been considered as a lion in the toils, and 
demand to be released before the dogs should be loosed upon 
him. 

He endeavoured, indeed, to release himself, and, with an in- 
tent to return to London, went to Bristol, where a repetition of 
the kindness which he had formerly found invited him to stay* 
He was not only caressed and treated, but had a collection made 
ipr him of about thirty pounds, with which it had been happy if 
he had immediately departed for London ; but his negligence did 
not suffer him to consider, that such proofs of kindness were not 
often to be expected, and that this ardour of benevolence was in 
a great degree the effect of novelty, and might, probably, be 
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every day less ; and therefore be took no care to imptove the 
happy time, but was encouraged by one favour to hopfe for aft* 
other, till at length generosity was exhausted, and officioustiess 
wearied. 

AnoUier part of his misconduct was the practice of prolong 
ing his visits to unsieasonable hours, and disconcerting all the 
families into which he was admitted. This was an error. In a 
place of commerce, which all the charms of his conversatioB 
could not compensate ; for what trader would purchase such 
airy satis&ction by the loss of solid gain, which must be the con- 
sequence of midnight meniment, as those hours which were 
gained at night were generally lost in the morning ? 

Thus Mr. Savage, after the curiosity of the inhabitants was 
gradfied, found the number of his friends daily decreasing, perhaps 
without suspecting for what reason their conduct was altered ; 
for he still continued to harass, with his nocturnal intrusions, 
those that yet countenanced him, and admitted him to their 
houses. 

But he did not spend all the time of his residence at Bristol 
in YLsits or at taverns ; for he sometimes returned to his studies, 
and began several considerable designs. When he felt an incUnar 
tion to write, he always retired from the knowledge of his friends, 
and lay hid in an obscure part of the suburbis, till he found him-' 
self again desirous of company, to which it is likely thai inter- 
vals of absence made him more welcome. 

He was always full of his design of returning to London, to 
bring his tragedy upon the stage ; but, having neglected to de- 
part with the money that was raised for him, he could not after* 
ward procure a sum sufficient to defray the expenses of hift 
journey ; nor perhaps would a fresh supply have had any other 
effect than, by putting immediate pleasures into his powei*, to 
have driven the thoughts of his journey out of his mind. 

While he was thus spending the day in contriving a scheme 
for the morrow, distress stole upon him by imperceptible- de- 
grees. His conduct had already wearied some of those who were 
at first enamoured of his conversation ; but he might, perhaps* 
still have devolved to others, whom he might have entertained 
with equal success, had not the decay of his clothes made it no 
longer consistent with their vanity to admit him to their tables^ or 
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JO ikssodtte TTith hhn in public places. He now began to find 
efery man from home at whose house he called ; and was there- 
fore no longer able to procure the necessaries of life^ but wand- 
ered about the town, slighted and neglected^ ui quest of a dinner 
which he did not always obtain. 

To complete hu misery, he was pursued by the officers fi>r 
small debts m^ich he had contracted ; and wa&therefore obliged 
to withdraw from the small number of friends from whom he 
Ind sdll reason to hope for fitvours. His custom was to lie in 
bed the greatest part of the day, and to go out in the dark 
with the utmost priTacy, and, after having pud his viut, return 
again before rooming to his lodging, which was the garret of an 
cbeeureinn. 

Being thus excluded on one hand, and confined on the other, 
he anffisred the utmost extremities of poverty, and often fasted 
so long that he was seized with faintness, and had lost his appe- 
tite, not being able to bear the smell of meat, till the action of 
his stomach was restored by a cordial. 

In this distress, he received a remittance of five pounds from 
LondGD, with which he provided himself a decent coat, and de- 
temuned to go to London, but unhappily spent his money at a 
' favourite tavern. Thus was he agcdn confined to Bristol, where 
he was every day hunted by bsdliffs. In this- exigence he once 
more found a friend, who sheltered him in his house, though at 
the usual inomveniences, with which his company was attended ; 
for he* could neither be persuaded to go to bed in the mght, nor 
to rise in the day. 

It is dbserrable, that in these various scenes of misery he was 
always disengaged and cheerftil ; he at some times pursued his 
stupes, and at others continued or enlarged his epistolary corres* 
pondence ; nor was he ever so fear dejected as to endeavour to 
procure an increase of his allowance by any other methods than 
accusations and reproaches. 

He had now no longer any hopes of assistance from his f lienda 
at Bristol, who^ as merchants, and by consequence sufficiently stu- 
dious of profit, cannot be supposed to have looked with much 
compassion upon ne^igence and extravagance, or to think any 
excellence equivalent to a fault of such consequence as neglect 
ef ecenomy. It is natural to imagine, that many of those, who 
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would have relieved his real 'wants^ were diflcouraged (mm fte 
exertkm of their benevolence by observation of the use which 
was made of thdr favours^ and conviction that relief would oidy 
be momentoiy, and that the same necessity would quickly re- 
turn. 

At last he quitted Ihe house of his friend, and returned to his 
lodging at the^inn, still intendmg to set out in a &w days for Loa- 
dcm ; bjut on the 10th. of January, 1743->3, havmg been at supper 
with two of his friends, he was at his return to lus lodgii^ 
arrested for a debt of about eight pounds, which he owed at a 
coffeehouse, and conducted to the house of a sheriff's ofiiGer. 
The account which he gives of this misfortune, in a letter to one 
of the gentlemen with whom he had supped, is too remarkable 
to be omitted. 

<< It was not a little unfortunate for me, that I vpesxt yesta^ 
day's evening with you ; because the hour hindered me firom 
entering on my new lodging ; however, I have now got one, but 
such an one as I believe nobody would choose* 

<< I was arrested at the suit of Mrs. Read, just as I was gobg 
up stairs to bed, at Mr. Bowycr's ; but taken in so private a 
sdanner, that I believe nobody at the White lion is apiHized of 
k ; though I let the officers know the strength, or rather the 
weakness of my pocket, yet they treated me whh the utmeil 
dvility ; and even when they conducted me to confinement, it mi 
in such a manner, that I verily believe I could have escaped, 
which I would rather be ruined than have done, notwithstanting 
the whole amount of my finances was but three pence hatf' 
penny. 

** In the first place, I must imdst, that you will industrkmsljr 
conceid this from Mrs. S ■ s, because I would not have her 
good nature suffer that pakx, which, I know, she would be apt to 
foel on this occasion. 

^ Next, I conjure you, dear tur, by all the ties of friendshqi, 
by no means to have one uneasy thought on my account ; bift to 
have the same pleasamry of countenance, and unrajSed ueretatf 
of mind, which, God be ptaised ! I have in this, said have hadin 
a much severer calamity* Furthemaore, I charge you, if you 
value my friendship as truly as I do yours, not to utter, or even 
harbour, the least resentment against Mrs. Read, I believe she 
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iiis nuoed me, tmt I f iMly IbrgWe her ; and, thou^ I wm lievie^ 
mare have aay intimacy with her, Iwoiild» ataduedi»tance,rstfaer 
doheraikactof good than ill will. Lastly, pardon the expressioii, 
I aba^tely command you not to offer me any pecuniary assist* 
ance, nor to attempt getting me any from any one of your fri^ids. 
At another time^ or on any other oceasiont you may, dear fiiend, 
be well assured, I would rather write to you in the submissive 
«^le of a request, than that of a peremptory command. 

<< However, that my truly valuable fiioad may not think I am 
too proud to ask a favour, let me intreat you to kt me have 
your b(^ to attend me for this day, not only for the sake of sav- 
i&g nae tlie expense of porters, but for the delivery of some let* 
teis to people whose names I woukl not have known to strangers. 
. ^ The civil treatment I have thus &r met from those whose 
pisoner I ain, makes me thankful to the Almighty, that, though 
lie has thought lit to visit me on my birthnight, with afilictioni 
yet) s«ch is his great goodness I my afiliction is not without al» 
leviating circumstances. I murmur not ; but am all resignation 
tothe Divine will. As to the world, I hc^ that I shall be en- 
tel by heaven with that presence of mind, that serene dignity 
in wfortune, that constitutes the character of a true noUemaa ; 
a 4^ty far beyond that of coronets ; a nobility wising from the 
just principles of philosophy, refined and exalted by those ei 
cbristianity." 

He Gondnued five days at the officer's, in hopes that he should 
be dble to procure bail^ and avoid the necessity of going to prison. 
The stale m vfldch he passed his dme, and the treatment which 
be received, are very justly expressed by him in a letter which 
be wrote to a friend ; ^* The whole day,'* says he, ^'has been em- 
ployed in various people's filling my head with their foolish chi- 
n>crical systems, which has obliged me cooUy, as far as natui« 
inll admit, to digest and accommodate myself to every different 
person's way of thii^ing ; hurried from one wild system to anoth- 
er, till it has quite made a chaos of my imaginadon, and noth- 
ing done-^ipromised—disappgkited— -ordered to send, every hour^ 
^lom one part of the town to the other." 

When his fiiends, who had hitherto caressed and applauded 
^itt) found that to give bail and pay the debt was the same, they 
^ refused to preserve him from a prison at the expense of eight 
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pounds ; and ther^re, after having been lor some time at the 
officer's house) ^ at an immense expense/' as he observes in Mb 
letter, be was at length removed to Newgate. 

This expense he was enabled to support by the generosi- 
ty of Mr. Nash at Bath> who, upon receiving fr<nB him an ac- 
count of his condition, immedtttely sent him five guineas, and 
promised to prcmiote his subscription at Bath, with all his in- 
terest. 

By his removal to Newgate, he obtained at least a freedom from 
suspense, mid rest from the disturbing vicissitudes of h&ge and 
disappointment ; he now found that hb friends were only com- 
panions, who were wUling to share his gaiety^ but not to partake 
of his misfortunes ; and therefore he no longer expected any as- 
sistance from them. 

It must, however, be observed of one gentleman, that he of- 
fered to release him by paying the debt ; but that Mr. Savage 
would not consent,.! suppose, because he thou^^t he had before 
been too burdensome to him. 

He was offered by some of his friends that a collection should 
be made for his enlargement ; but he ^' treated the proposi^" 
and declared* << he should again treat it with disdidn. As to 
writing any mendicant letters, he had too high a spirit, and 
determined only to write to some mkdsters of state to try to 
regain his pension." 

He continued to compliant of those that had sent him into the 
country, and objected to them, that he had "lost the pn^ts of 
his play, which had been finished three years ;" and in another 
letter declares his resolution to publish a pamphlet, that the worid 
might know how " he had been used.'' 

This pamphlet was never written ; for he in a very short time 
recovered his usual tranquillity, and cheerfiiUy applied himself 
to more inoffensive studies. He indeed steadily declared, that 
he was promised a yearly allowance of fifiy pounds, and never 
received half the sum ; but he seemed to resign himself to that 
as well as to other misfortunes, and lose the remembrance of it 
in his amusements and employments. 

* In a letter after his confinement Dr. J. 
t ^tter, Jan. 15. 
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The cheerfohiess with which he bore Ids confioMnent appeus 
from the ibUowing letter, which he wrote, Jamuoy the SOtli. to 
one of his friends in London. 

^ I now write to you from my confinement in Neii^;atet where 
I have been ever since Monday last was se^nnif^t, and where I 
enjoy myself wi& much more tranqutffity Uian I have known fisr 
upward of a twelvemonth past ; having a room endrely to my* 
sel^ and pursuing the amusement of my poedcal studies, unm- 
terrupted, and agreeable to my mind; I thank the Almigfatyi I 
am now all collected in myself; and, though my person is in con- 
finement, my mind can expatiate on ample and useibi subjects 
with all ^ freedom imaginable. I un now more conversant with 
the nine than ever ; and if, instead of a Newgate bird, I may be 
allowed to be a bird of the muses, I assure you, sir, I sing veiy 
freely in my caget sometimes indeed in the plaintive notes of 
the nightingide ; but, at others, in the cheerfiil strains ef the laik.*' 

In another letter he observes, that he ranges from one subject 
to another, without confining himself to any particular task ; and 
that he was employed one week upon one attempt, and the next 
upon another. 

Surely the foi*titude of this man deserves, at least, to be men- 
tioiied with applause ; and, whatever feints may be imputed tok 
him, the virtue of suffering well cannot be domed him. The 
two powers which, in the opinion of Epictetus, constituted a wise 
man, are those of bearing and forbearing ; which cannot in* 
deed be affirmed to have been equally possessed by Savage ; and 
indeed the want of one obliged him very frequently to practise 
the other. 

He was treated by Mr. Dagge, the keeper of the prison, vnih 
great humanity ; was supported by him at his own ti^le, without 
any certainty of recompense ; had a room to himself, to which 
he could at any time redre from all disturbance ; was allowed to 
stand at the door of the prison, and sometimes taken out into' the 
fields ;* so that he suffered fewer hardships in prison than he 
had been accustomed to undergo in the greatest part of his life. 

The keeper ^d not confine his benevolence to a gentle execu-- 
tion of his office, but made some overtures to the creditor for his 
release^ though without effect; and continued, during the whole 

* See this confirmed ^ Gent. Mag. toI.J^YH 1140. N. 
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time of hia imprisonment, to treat him with tbe utmost tttDder- 
nesa and cifility. 

Virtue is undoubtedly most laudable in that atate which 
niakea it most difficult ; and therefore the humanity of a (gaoler 
certainly deserves this public attestation ; and the man, whose 
heart has not been hardened by such an employment^ may bo 
justly proposed as a pattern of benevolence. If ap inscripiion 
was once engraved 1' to the honest toll gatherer," less honours 
ought not to be paid '^ to the tender gaoler." 

Mr. Savage very frequently ^received visitsy and sometimes 
presents, from his acquaintances ; but they did not amount to a 
subsistence, for the greater part of which he was indebted to tbe 
generouty of this keeper ; but these favours, however they might 
endear to him the particular persons from whom he received 
them, were very far from impressing upon his mind any advanta- 
geous ideas of the people of Bristol, and therefore he thought he 
could not more properly emi^y himself in prison, than in writ- 
ing a poem called '^ London and Bristol delineated.''* 

When he had brought this poem to its present state, which 
without considering the chasm, is not perfect, he wrote to Lon- 
don an account of his design, and informed his friend, t that 
lie was determined to print it with his name ; but enjoined him 
not to communicate his intentipn to his Bristol acquaintance* 
The gentleman, surprised at his resolution, endeavoured to dis« 
suade him from publishing it, at least from prefixing his name ; 
«id declared, that he could not reconcile the injunction of secrecy 
with his resolution to own it at its first appearance. To this Mr. 
Savage returned an answer, agreeable to his character, in the 
following terms. 

^ I received yours this morning ; and not without a little sur- 
prise at the contents. To answer a question with a question, 
you ask me concemii^ London and Bristol, why will I add deiin- 
eated P Why did Mr. Woolaston add the same word to his BeUg' 
ion f^ Nature ? I suppose that it was his will and pleasure to 
add it in his case ; and it is mine to do so in my own. You 
are pleased to tell me, that you understand not why secrecy is 

* The author preferred this title to that of ** London and BriBtol com- 
pared ;" vUiob, when he hegan tiie pieee^ he iq^tended to prefix to it Dr. J. 

t This friend wu Mr. Care the printer. N. 
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enj(^ned) arid yet I intend to set my name to it. My answer is, I 
have my priviate reasons, which I am not obliged to explaki to any 
one. You doubt my friend Mr. S ■ * would not approve of ity 
and what is it to me whether he does or not ? Do you imagine 
that Mr. & > ■ is to dictate to me ? If any man who calls him- 
self my friend should assume such an air, I would spurn at his 
friendship with contempt. You say, I seem to think so by not 
letting him know it ; and suppose I do, what then ? Perhaps I 
can give reasons for that disapprobation, very forrign from what 
you would imagine. You go on in saying, suppose I should not 
put my name to it; my answer is, tliat I will not suppose any 
such thing, being determined to the contrary ; neither, dr, would 
I have you suppose that I applied to you fer want of another 
press ; nor would I have you imagine, that I owe Mr. S 
obligations which I do not'* 

Sudi was his imprudence, and such his obstinate adherence to 
Ills own resolutions, however absurd ! A prisoner ! supported by 
charity ! and, whatever insults he might have received during 
the latter part of his stay at Bristol, <H)ce caressed, esteemed, and 
presented with a liberal coUectbn, he could forget on a sudden 
his danger and his obligations, to gradfy the petulance ci bis wit* 
br the eagerness of his resentment, and publish a satire, by whicii 
he might reasonably expect that he should alienate those who 
then suf^rted him, and provoke those whom he could neither 
reast nor escape. 

This resolution, from the execution of which it is probable 
that only his death could have hindered him, is sufiBdent to afaoWf 
how much he disregarded all <:onsiderations tliat opposed iua 
present passions, and how readily he hazarded all future advan- 
tages for any immediate gratifications. Whatever was his pre- 
dominant inclination, neither hope nor fear Imtdered htm from 
complying with it ; nor had oppoudon any other effect than to 
heighten his ardoui*, and irritate his vehemence. 

This performance was however laid aside, while he wab em- 
ployed in soliciting assistance &om seveml great persons ; and 
one interruption succeeding another, hindered him from supply- 
ing the chasm, and perhaps from retouching the other parts^ 

• Mr. Strong, of the postoffice. N. 
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which he can hardly be imagined to have .finished in his own. 
opinion ; for it is very unequal^ and some of the lines are rather 
inserted to rhyme to others^ than to support or improve the sense ; 
but the first and last parts are worked up with great spirit said 
elegance. 

His time was spent in the prison for Uie most part in study, 
or in receiving visits ; but sometimes he descended to lower 
amusementS} and ^Uverted himself in the kitchen with the con^ 
versation of the criminals ; for it was not pleasing to him to be 
much without company ; and, though he was very capable.of a 
judicious choice) he was often contented with the first that offer- 
ed; for this he was sometimes reproved by his fri^ids, who 
found him surrounded with felons ; but the reproof wsd on that, 
as on other occa^ons, thrown away ; he ccxitinued to gradiy him- 
self) and to set very little value cm the opinion of others* 

But here, as in every other scene of his life, he made use of 
such opportunities as occurred of benefiting those who were 
more miserable than himself, and was always ready to perform 
any office of humanity to his fellow priscmers. 

He had now ceased feom corresponding with any of his sub*^ 
scribers except one, who yet continued to remit him the twenty 
pounds a year which he had promised him, and by whom it V7a& 
expected that he would have been in a very short dme enlarged, 
because he had directed the keeper to inquire after the state of 
his debts. 

However, he took c^re to enter his name according to the 
finmB of the court,* that the creditor m%ht be obliged to make 
him some allowance, if he was continued a prisoner, and, when on 
that occasion he appeared in the hall, was treated with very un- 
usual respect 

But the resentment of the city was afterward rsdsed by some 
accounts that had been spread of the satire ; and he was inform- 
ed that some of the merchants intended to pay the allowance 
which the law required, and to detain him a prisoner at their own 
expense. This he treated as an empty menace ; and perhaps 
might have hastened the publication, only to show how much he 

* See Gent Mag. Td. LVIl. 1040. " N, 
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wasMperior to their insultsi had not all his schemes been sud* 
denly destroyed. 

When he had been six months in prisoiiy he received from 
one of his friends,* in whose kindness he had the greatest confi*^ 
dence, and on whose assistance he chiefly depended, a letter, that 
contained a charge of very atrocious ingratitude, drawn up in such 
terms as sudden resentment dictated. Henley, in one of his ad- 
vertisements, had mentioned, " Pope's treatment of Savage." 
This was supposed by Pope to be the consequence of a complaint 
made by Savage to Henley, and was therefore mentioned by him 
with much resentment. Mr. Savage returned a very solemn 
protestaticHi of his innocence, but however appeared much dis- 
turbed at the accusation. Some days afterward he was seized 
with a pain in hb back and side, which, as it was not violent, was 
not suspected to be dangerous ; but growing daily more languid 
and dejected, on the 25th. of July, he confined himself to his 
R)om, and a fever seized his spirits. The symptoms grew every 
day more formidable, but his condition did not enable him to pro- 
cure any assistance. The last time that the keeper saw him 
was on July the 31st. 1743 ; when Savage^ seeing him at his 
beddde, said, with an uncommon earnestness, ^ I have some- 
thing to say to you, sir ;'' but, after a pause, moved his hand in 
a melancholy manner ; and, finding himself unable to recollect 
what he was going to communicate, said, ^ 'tis gone !" The 
keeper soon after left him ; and the next morning he died. He 
was buried in the churchyard of St. Peter, at the expense of the 
keeper. 

Such was the life and death of Richard Savage, a man equally 
diftdngmshed by his virtues and vices ; and at once remarkable* 
for his weaknesses and abilities. 

He was of a middle stature, of a thin halnt of body, a long vis- 
age, coarse features, and melancholy aspect ; of a grave and 
manly deportment, a solemn dignity of mien, but which, upon a 
nearer acquaintance, softened into an engaging easiness of man- 
ners. IBs walk was slow, and his vdice tremulous and mourn- 

• 

* Mr. Pope. See some extracts of letters from that gentlemiui to aod 
eoneeming Mr. Sayage^ in Raffhead's life 9f Pope, p. 502. R. 
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ful. He -wis easily excited to smiles^ but veiy seldom {HfOYoktd 
to laughter. 

His mind was iu an unGomtnoii degree vigorous and actire. 
His judgment was accurate^ his apprehension quick, and hb 
memory so tenacious, that he was frequently observed to know 
what he had learned from others, in a short time, better than 
those by whom he was informed ; and could frequently recollect 
incidents, with all their combination of circumstances, which few 
would have regarded at the present time, but which the quick- 
ness of his apprehension impressed upon him. He had the pe- 
culiar felicity that his attention never deserted him ; he was 
present to every object, and regardful of the most trifling occur- 
rences. He had the art of escaping from his own reflections^ 
and accommodating himself to every new scene* 

To this quality is to be imputed the extent of his knowledge, 
compared with the small time which he spent in visible endeav- 
ours to acquire it He mmgled in cursory conversation with the 
same steadiness of attention as others apply to a lecture ; and^ 
amidst the appearance of thoughtless gaiety^ lost no new idea 
tiiat was started, nor any hint that could be improved. He had 
therefore made in coffeehouses the same proficiency as others in 
their closets ; and it is remarkable, that the writings of a man of 
little education and little reading, have an air of learning scarcely 
to be found in any other performances, but ^hieh perhaps as 
often obscures as embellishes them. 

His judgment was eminently exact both with regard to writ- 
ings and to men. The knowledge of life was indeed his. chief 
attainment ; and it is not without some satisfaction, that I can 
produce the suffrage of Savage in favour of human nature, rf 
which he never appeared to entertain such odious ideas as some, 
who perhaps had neither his judgment nor experience, have pub- 
lished, either in ostentirtion of their sagacity, vindication of their 
erimes, or gratification of their malice. 

His method of lifo particularly qualified him fear conversatioD^ 
of which he knew how to practise all the graces. He was never 
vehement or loud, but at once modest and easy, open and respect- 
ful ; his language was vivacious and elegant, and equally happy 
;ipon grave or humorous subjects. He was generally censured 
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Ibr not knowing when to retire ; but that was not the defect of 
his judgment) but of his fortune ) when he left his company, he 
was frequently to spend the remaining part of the night in the 
streeti or at least was abandoned to gloomy reflections, which it 
is not strange that he delayed as long as he could ; and some- 
times forgot that he gave others pain to avdd it himself. 

It cannot be said, that he made use of his abilities for the di- 
rection of his own <x>nduct ; an irregular and dissipated manner 
of life had made him the slave of every passion that happened to 
be excited by the jwesence of its object, and that slavery to his 
passions reciprocally produced a life irregular uid dissipated. 
He was not master of his own motions, nor could promise any 
thing for the next day. 

With regard to his economy, nothing can be added to the re- 
lation of his life. He appeared to think himself bom ^ be sup- 
ported by others, and dispensed from all necessity of providing 
for himself ; he therefore never prosecuted any scheme of ad- 
vantage, nor endeavoured even to secure the profits Which his 
writings might have afforded him. His temper was, in conse- 
quence of the dominion of his passions, uncertain and capricious ; 
be was easily engaged, and easily disgusted ; but he is accused 
of retaining his hatred more tenaciously than his benevolence. 

He was compassionate both by nature and principle, and al- 
ways ready to perform oflRces of hum^ty ; but when he was 
provoked, and very small offences were Mifficientto provoke him, 
he would prosecute his revenge with the utmost acrimony till 
his pasdon had subsided. 

His friendship was therefore of little value ; for, though he 
was zealous in the support or vindication of those whom he loved, 
yet H was always dangerous to trust him, because he considered 
himself as <fischarged by the first quarrel from all ties of honour 
or gratitude ; and would betray those secrets which, in the warmth 
of confidence, had been imparted to him. This practice drew 
upon him a universal accusation of ingratitude ; nor can it be 
denied that he was very ready to set himself free from the load 
of an obligation ; for he could not bear to conceive himself ra a 
state of dependence, his pride being equally powerful with his 
other passions, and appearing in the form of insolence at one 
time, and of vanity at another. Vanity, the toost innocent species 
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of pride^ was most frequently predominant ; he could not easUy 
leave off, when he had once begun to mention himself or his 
works ; nor ever read his verses without stealing his eyes from 
the pagci to discover, in the faces of his audience, how they were 
affected with any favourite passage. 

A kinder name than that of vanity ought to be given to the 
delicacy with which he was always careful to separate his own 
merit from every other man's, and to reject that praise to which 
he had no claim. He did not forget, in mentioning his perform- 
ances, to mark every line that had been suggested or amended ; 
and was so accurate, as to relate that he owed three words in 7%^ 
Wanderer to the advice of his friends. 

His veracity was questioned, but with little reason ; his ac« 
counts, though not indeed always the same, were generally con* 
sistent. When he loved any man, he suppressed all his &ults ; 
and, when he had been offended by him, concealed all his virtues; 
but his characters were generally true, so far as he proceeded; 
though it cannot be denied, that his partiality might have some- 
times the effect of falsehood. 

In cases indifferent, he was zealous for virtue, truths and jus- 
tice ; he knew very well the necessity of goodness to the present 
and &ture hap|»ness of mankind ; nor is there perhaps any 
writer, who has less endeavoured to please by flattering the ap- 
petites, or perverting the judgment. 

As an author, thereforie, and he now ceases to influence man- 
kind in any other character, if one piece which he had resolved 
to suppress be excepted, he has very little to fear from the Striqt- 
est moral or religious censure. And thoygh he may not be al- 
together secure against the objections of the critic, it must how- 
ever be acknowledged, that his works are the productions of a 
g^us truly poetical ; and, what many writers who have been 
more lavishly applauded cannot boast, that they have an original 
air, which has no resemblaiice of apy foregoing writer, that the 
versification and sentiments have a cast peculiar to themselves, 
which no man can imitate with success, because what was nature 
in Savage would in another be affectation. It must be confessed, 
that his descriptions are striking, his imager animated, his fictions 
justly imagined, and his allegories artfully pursued ; that his dic- 
tion \s elevated, thqugh sometimes.fQrced} and his numbers soqg- 
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TDOs and majestiC) though frequently sluggbh and encumbered. 
Of his style, the general &ult is harshness, and its general excel- 
lence b dignity ; of his sentiments, the prevailing beauty is 
simplicity, and uniformity the prevsdling defect. 

For his life, or for his writings, none, who candidly consider 
his fortune, will think an apology either necessary or difficult. If 
he was not always sufficiently instructed in his subject, his knowl* 
edge was at least greater than could have been attained by others 
in the same state. If his works were sometimes unfinished, 
accuracy cannot reasonably be exacted from a man oppressed 
with want, which he has no hope of relieving but by a speedy 
publication. The insolence and resentment of which he is ac-^ 
cused were not easily to be avoided by a great mind, irritated by 
perpetual hardships, and constrained hourly to return the spurns 
of contempt, and repress the insolence of prosperity ; and vanity 
may surely be readily pardoned in him, to whom life affi)rded no 
other comforts than barren praises, and the consciousness of 
deserving them. 

Those are no proper judges of his conduct who have slum- 
bered away their time on the down of plenty ; nor will any wise 
man presume te say, << had I been in Savage's condition, I should 
have lived or written better than Savage." 

This relation will not be wholly without its use, if those, who 
languish under any part of his sufferings, shall be enabled to for- 
tify their patience, by reflecting that they feel only those afflictions 
fitnn which the abilities of Savage did not exempt him ; or those, 
who, in confidence of superior capacities or attainments, dis- 
regarded the common maxims of life, shall be reminded, that 
nothing >gfiU supply the want of prudence ; and that negligence 
and irregularity, long continued, will make knowledge useless^ 
wit ridiculous, and genius contemptible. 
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An account of Dr« Swift has been already collectedi with great 
diligence and acuteness^ by Dr. Hawkesworth, acGordiDg to a 
scheme which I laid before him in the intimacy of our Mend- 
ship. I cannot therefore be expected to say much of a life, con* 
ceming which I had long unce communicated my thoughts to a 
man capable of dignifying his narration jwith so much elegance 
of language and force of sentiment. 

JoNATBAM SwiTT waSy according to an account sud to be 
writteh by himself,* the son of Jonathan Swift, an attorney, and 
was bom at Dublin on St. Andrew's day, 1667 ; according to hia 
own report, as delivered by Pope to Spence, he was bom at 
Leicester, the sob of a clei^yman, who was minister of the par- 
kh in Herefordshire.t During his life the place of his Urth ^ 

was undetermined. He was contented to be called an Irishman 
by the Irish ; but would occasionally call himself an Englishman* 
The question may, wiUiout much regret, be left in the obscurity 
b which he delighted to involve it 

Wh$itever was hi^ birth, his education was Irish. He was 
tent at the age of six to the school of Kilkeimy, and in his 
ifteenth year, 16&3, was admitted into the university of Dublin. 

In lus academical studies he was either not diligent or not hap« 
py. It must disappoint every reader's expectation, that, when 
at the usual time he claimed the bacheIorahq> of arts, he was 
found by the examiners too conspicuously deficient for regular 
admission, and obtained his degree at last by afiedal favours a 
term used in that university to denote want of merit. 

* Mr. Sheridan, in his life of Swift, observes, that this account was really 
written by the dean, and now exists in his own hand writing in the library 
<if Dublin college. R. 

t Spence'g Anecdotes, vol. IL p. 27.'*. 
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Of this disgrace it may be easily supposed that he was much 
ashamed, ^nd shame had its proper effect in producing refor- 
mation. He resolved from that lime to study eight hours a day, 
and continued his industry for seven years, with what improve- 
ment is sufficiently known. This part of his story well deserves 
to be remembered ; it may afford useful admonition and power- 
ful encouragement to many men, whose abilities have been made 
for a time useless by their passions or pleasures, and who,' hav- 
ing lost one part of life in idleness, are tempted to throw away 
the remtdnder in despair. 

In this course of daily application he continued three years 
longer at Dublin ; and in this time, if the observation and mem- 
ory of an old companion may be trusted, he drew the first sketch 
ofhis«TaleofaTub.» 

When he was about one and twenty, 1688, being by the death 
of Godwin Swift, his imcle, who had supported him, left without 
subsistence, hi^ went to consult his mother, who then lived at 
Leicester, about the future course of his life ; and by her direc- 
tion, solicited the advice and patronage of sir William Temple, 
who had married one of Mrs. Swift's relado&s, and whose father, 
sir John Temple, master of the rolls in Ireland, had lived in great 
familiarity of friendship with Godwin Swift, by whom Jooaihan 
had been to that time maintained. 

Temple received with sufficient kindness the nephew of his 
father's friend, with whom he was, when they conversed together, 
so much pleased that he detained him two years in his house* 
Here he became known to king William, who sometimes visit- 
ed Temple when he was disabled by the gout, and, being at- 
tended by Swift in the garden, showed him hpw to cut asparagus 
in the Dutch way. 

King William's notions were all military ; and he ex{H*essed 
his kindness to Swifit by offering to make him a captain of horse. 

When Temple removed to Moor park, he took Swift with 
liim ; and when he was consulted by the earl of Portland about 
the expedience of complying with a bill then depending for mak- 
ing parliaments triennial, against which king William was strong- 
ly prejudiced, after having in vain tried to show the earl that the 
proposal involved nothing dangerous to royal power, he sent 
Swift for the same purpose to the king. Swift, who probably 
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was proud of his employment, and went with all tte confidences 
of a young man, found his arguments, and his art of displaying 
them, made totally ineffectual by the predetermination of the 
king ; and used to mention this disappcnntment as his first an^ 
dote against vanity. 

Before he left Ireland he contracted a disorder, as he thought^ 
by eadng too much fruit. The original of diseases is commonly 
obscure. Almost every boy eats as much fruit as he can get* 
without any great inconvenience. The disease of Swift was 
giddiness with deafiiess, which attacked him from time to timet 
began very early, pursued him through life, and at last sent him 
to the grave, deprived of reason. 

Being much oppressed at Moor park by this grievous malady, 
he was advised to try his native air, and went to Ireland ; but, 
fioding no benefit, returned to sir William, at whose bouse he 
continued his studies, and is known to have read, among other 
books, " Cyprian" and " Irenaeus." He thought exercise of great 
necessity, and used to run half a mile up and down a hill every 
two hours. 

It is easy to imagine that the mbde in which his first degree 
^ conferred, left him no great fondness for the university of 
Qublb, and therefore he resolved to become a master of arts at 
Oxford. In the testimonial which he produced, the words of 
^sgrace were omitted ; and he took his master's degree, July Sf 
1693, with such reception and regard as fully contented him* 

While he lived with Temple, he used to pay his mother at 
Leicester a yearly visit. He travelled on foot, unless some vio* 
knee of the weather drove him into a waggon ; and at night he 
would go to a penny lodging, where he purchased clean sheets 
for six pence. This practice lord Orrery imputes to his innate 
love of grossness and vulgarity ; some may ascribe it to his 
desire of surveying human life through all its varieties ; and 
others, perhaps with equal probability, to a passion which seems 
to have been deeply fixed in his heart, the love of a shilling. 
I In time he began to think that his attendance at Moor park 
deserved some other recompense than the pleasure, however 
bungled with improvement, of Temple's conversation ; and grew 
% impatient, that, 1694, he went away in discontents 
VOL. II. 34 
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claimant can be produced, and he did not deny it when archbishop 
Sharpe and the dutchess of Somerset, by showing it to the queeny 
debarred him from a bishopric. 

When this wild work first raised the attention of the public^ 
Sacheverell, meeting Smalridge, tried to flatter him, by seeming 
to think him the author ; biit Smalridge answered with indigna- 
tion, ^* Not all that you and I have in the world, nor all that ever 
we shall have, should hire me to write the * Tale of a Tub.** 

The (Agressions relating to Wotton and Bentley must be con- 
fessed to discover want of knowledge or want of integrity ; he 
did not understand the two controversies, or he willingly misrep- 
resented them. But wit can stand its ground against truth only 
a little while. The honours due to learning have been justly 
distributed by the decision of posterity. 

" The Battle of the Books" is so like the « Combat des Livres,'* 
which the same question concerning the ancients and moderns 
had produced in France, that the improbability of such a coinci- 
dence of thoughts without communication is not, in my opinion, 
balanced by the anonymous protestation prefixed, in which all 
knowledge of the French book is peremptorily disowned.* 

For some time after Swift was probably employed in solitary 
study, gaining the qualifications requisite for future eminence. 
How often he visited England, and with what diligence he at- 
tended his parishes, I know not. It was not till about four years 
afterward that he became a professed author; and then c«ie 
year, 1708, produced " The Sentiments of a Church of England 
Man ;'* the ridicule of Astrology,under the name of "BickerstafF;** 
the ^^ Argunient against abolishing Christianity;'* and the defence 
of the " Sacramental Test.** 

** The Sentiments of a Church of England Man** is written 
with great coolness, moderation, ease, and perspicuity. The 
** Argument against abolishing Christianity'* is a very happy and 
judicious irony. One passage in it deserves to be selected. 

^ If Christianity were once abolished, how could the freethink- 
ers, the strong reasoners, and the men of profound learning, be 
able to find another subject so calculated^ in all points, whereon 
to display their abilities ? What wonderful productions of wit 
should we be deprived of from those, whose genius, by ccMitimial 

* See Sheridan's life^ edit t7%4i, p. 525 ; where are some remarks <m 
libis passage. fU 
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pnotice) hath been wholly turned upcm raUleiy and invectives 
against religion^ and would therefore never be able to shine* or 
disdng;Q]8h themselves, upon any other subject ? We are dailj 
complaimngof the great decline of wit among us, and would take 
away the greatest, perhaps the only topic we have left. W6o 
would ever have suspected Asgill for a wit, or Toland for a phi- 
bsapher, if the inexhaustible stock of Christianity had not been 
at hand to provide them with materials ? What other subject, 
through all art or nature, could have produced Tindall for a pro- 
finrnd author, or furnished him with readers ? It is the wise 
choice of the subject that alone adorns and distinguishes the 
writer. For had an hundred such pens as these been employed 
on the side of religion, they would have immediately sunk into 
silence and oblivion/' 

The reasonableness of a 7V«r is not hard to be proved ; but per- 
haps it must be allowed that the proper test ha& not been chosen. 

The attention psdd to the papers published under the name of 
^ Bickerstaff," induced Steele, when he projected '< The Tatler,'* 
to assume an appellation which had already gained possession of 
the reader's notice. 

la the year following he wrote a ^ Project for the Advance- 
ment of Religion,'' addressed to lady Berkeley ; by whose kind- 
ness it is not unlikely that he was advanced to his benefices. 
To this project, which is formed with great purity of intention^ 
aod displayed with sprightliness and elegance, it can only be 
objected, jthat, like many projects, it is, if not generally impracti- 
cable, yet evidently hopeless, as it supposes more zeal, concord9 
U)d perseverance, than a view of mankind gives reason for 
expecting. 

He wrote likewise this year " A Vindication of BickerstafT ;" 
aad an explanation of ^ An Ancient Prophecy," part written 
after the £icts, and the rest never completed, but well planned 
to excite amazement. 

Soon after began the busy and important part of Swift's life. 
He was employed, 1710, by the primate of Ireland to solicit the 
queen for a remission of the first fruits and twentieth parts to 
the Irish clergy. With this purpose he had recourse to Mr. 
parley, to whom he was mentioned as a man neglected and op- 
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pressed by the last ministiy) because he had re&ised to co-operate 
Vfith some of their schemes. What he had refused has never 
been told ; what be had suffered waS) I suppose, the exclusion 
from a bishoprick by the remonstrances of Sharpe^ whom he 
describes as "the harmless tool of others' hate," and whom he 
represents as afterward " siung for pardon." 

Harley's designs and situation were such as made him glad of 
an auxiliary so well qualified for his service ; he therefore soon 
admitted him to familiarity, whether ever to confidence some 
have made a doubt ; but it would have been difficult to excite his 
zeal without persuading him that he was trusted, and not very 
easy to delude him by false persuasions. 

He was certainly admitted to those meetings in which the 
first hmts and original plan of action are supposed to have been 
fiwrned ; and was one of the sixteen ministers, or agents of the 
ministry, who mtt weekly at each other's houses, and were 
united by the name of " brother," 

Being not immediately conddered as an obdurate tory, he con- 
versed indiscriminately with all the wits, and was yet the friend 
of Steele ; who, in the " Tatler," which began in April 1709, 
confesses the advantage of his conversation, and menti<Mis some- 
thing contributed by him to his paper. But he was now im- 
merging into political controversy; for the year 1710 produced 
^ The Examiner," of which Swift wrote thirty three papers. In 
argument he may be allowed to have the advantage ; for where 
a wide system of conduct, and the whole of a public character, 
is laid open to inquiry, the accuser having the choice of &cts, 
must be very unskilful if he does not prevail ; but, with regard 
to wit, I am afraid none of Swift's papers will be found equal to 
those by which Addison opposed him.* 

He wrote in the year 171 1 a " Letter to the October Club" 
a number of tory gentlemen sent from the country to parliament, 
who formed themselves into a club, to the number of about a 
hundred, and met to animate the zeal, and raise the expectations 
of each other. They thought, with great reason, that the minis* 

* Mr. Sheridan howeyer says* that Addison's last Whig Examiner -tf^ 
published Oct. 12, 1711 ; and Swift's first Examiner, on the 10th. of the 
Ibllowing November. R. 
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tbn were losing opportunities ; that suffident use was not made 
of the ardour of the nation ; they called loudly for more changes 
and stronger efforts ; and demanded the punishment of part, and 
the dismission of the rest,, of those whom they considered as 
public robbers. 

Their eagerness was not gratified by the queen, or by Harley. 
The queen was probably slow because she was afraid ; and Harley 
was sbw because he was doubtful ; he was a tory only by neces- 
sity, or for convenience ; and, when he had power in his hands^ 
had no setded purpose for which he should employ it ; forced to 
gratify to a certain degree the tories who supported him, but 
UDwiUing to make his reconcilement to the whigs utterly despe- 
rate, he corresponded at once with the two expectants of the 
crown, and Itept, as has been observed, the succession undeter- 
mined. Not knowing what to do, he did nothing ; and, with the 
&te of a double dealer, at last he lost his power, but kept his en- 
emies. 

Swift seems to have concurred in opini(»i with the << October 
Club ;" but it was not in his power to quicken the tardiness of 
Harley, whom he stimulated as much as he could, but with little 
effect. He that knows not whither to go, is in no haste to move. 
Harley, who was perhaps not quick by nature, became yet more 
sbw by irresolution ; and was content to hear that dilatoriness 
lamented as natural, which he applauded in himself as politic. 

Without the tories, however, nothing could be done ; and, as 
&ey were not to be gradiied, they must be appeased ; and the 
conduct of the minister, if it could not be vindicated, was to be 
plau^bly excused. 

Early in the next year he published a " Proposal for correct- 
ing, improving, and ascertaining the English Tongue,*' in a let- 
ter to the earl of Oxford ; written without much knowledge of 
the general nature of language^ and without any accurate inquiry 
into the history of other tongues. The certainty and stability 
which, contrary to all experience, he thinks attainable, he pro- 
poses to secure by instituting an academy ; the decrees of which, 
every man would have been willing, and many would have been 
proud to disobey ; and which, being renewed by successive elec- 
<ions> would in a short time have differed from itself. 
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Swift now attuned the zenith of his poHdcal importance ; lie 
published, 1712, the ** Conduct of the Allies," ten days before 
the parliament assembled. The purpose was to persuade the 
nation to a peace ; and never had any writer more success. The 
people, who had been amused with bonfires and triumphal pro- 
cessions, and looked with idolatry on the general and his friends, 
who, as they thought, had made England the arbitress of nations, 
were confounded between shame and rage, when they found that 
^ mines had been exhausted, and millions destroyed,'' to secure 
the Dutch or aggrandize the emperor, without any advantage to 
ourselves ; that we had been bribing our neighbours to fight 
their own quarrel ; and that among our enemies we might num* 
ber our allies. 

That is now no longer doubted, of which the nation was then 
first informed, that the war was unnecessarily protracted to fill 
the pockets of Marlborough ; and that it would have been con- 
tinued without end, if he could have continued his annual plun- 
der. But Swift, I suppose, did not yet know what he has since 
written, that a commission was drawn, which would have ap* 
pointed him general for life, had it not become ineffectual by the 
resolution of lord Cowper, who refused the seal. 

•< Whatever is received,** say the schools, << is received in pro* 
portion to the recipient.*^ The power of a political treatise, de- 
pends much upon the disposition of the people ; the nation was 
then combustible, and a spark set it on fire. It is boasted, that 
between November and January eleven thousand were sold ; a 
great number at that time, when we were not yet a nation of 
readers. To its propagation certainly no agency of power or in- 
fluence was wanting. It furnished arguments for conversation, 
speeches for debate, and materials for parliamentary resolutions. 

Yet, surely, whoever surveys this wonder working pamphlet 
with cool perusal, will confess that its efficacy was supplied by 
the passions of its readers ; that it operates by the mere weight 
of facts, with very little assistance from the hand that produced 
them. 

This year, 1713, he published his <^ Reflections on the Barrier 
Treaty," which carries on the design of his ^ Conduct of the 
Allies,'* and shows how little regard in that negotiation had been 
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shown to the interest of England, and how mueh of the conquer- 
ed country had been demanded by the Dutch. 

This was followed by « Remarks on the bishop of Sarum's 
Introduction to his third volume of the History of the Reforma- 
tion ;" a pamphlet which Burnet published as an alarm, to warn 
the nation of the approach of popery. Swift, who seems to have 
Mked the bishop with something more than political aversion, 
treats him like one whom he is glad of an opportunity to insult. 
Swift, bemg now the declared favourite and supposed confident 
of the tory ministry, was treated by all that depended on the court 
with the respect which dependents know how to pay. He soon 
began to- feel part of the misery of greatness ; he that could 
say that he knew him, considered himself as having fortune in 
his power. Commissions, solicitations, remonstrances, crowded 
about him ; he was expected to do every man's business, to pro- 
cure employment for one, and to retain it for another. In as- 
^ting those who addressed him, he represents himself as sufii- 
cientiy diligent ; and desires to have others believe, what he 
probably believed himself, that by his interposition many whigs 
of merit, and among them Addison and Congreve, were contin- 
ued in their places. But every man of known influence has so 
many pedtions which he cannot grant, that he must necessarily 
offend more than he gratifies, as the preference given to one af- 
fords all the rest reason for complaint. *' When I give away a 
place," said Lewis XIV. << I make an hundred discontented, and 
one ungrateful." . 

Much has been said of the equality and independence which 
Ite preserved in his conversation with the ministers, of the frank- 
ness of his remonstrances, and the familiarity of his friendship. 
In accounts of this kind a few single incidents are set against the 
general tenor of behaviour. No man, however, can pay a more 
servile tribute to the great, than by suffering his liberty in their 
presence to aggrandize him in his own esteem. Between dif- 
ferent ranks of the community there is necessarily sottie distance ; 
he who is called by his superior to pass the interval, may prop- 
erly accept the invitation ; but petulance and obtrusion are rarely 
produced by magnanimity ; nor have often any noMer cause than 
the pride of importance, and the malice of inferiority. He who 
knows himself necessary may set, while that necessity lasts, a 
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liigh value upon himself; as, in a lower condition^ a servant ein^ 
inently skilful may be saucy ; but he is saucy only because be 
is servile. Swift appears to have preserved the kindness of the 
great when they wanted him no longer ; and therefore it must 
Ibe allowed, that the childish freedom, to which he seems enov^h 
inclined, was overpowered by his better qualities. 

His disinterestedness has been likewise mentioned ; a strain 
of heroism, which would have been in his condition romantic 
and superfluous. Ecclesiastical benefices, when they become 
vacant, must be given away ; and the Mends of power may, if 
there be no inherent disqualification, reasonably expect them. 
Swift accepted, 1713, the deanery of St. Patrick, the best pre- 
ferment that his friends could venture* to give him. That min- 
istry was ib a great degree supported by the clergy, who were 
not yet reconciled to the author of the " Tale of a Tub," and 
would not without much discontent and indignation have borne j 
to see him installed in an English cathedral. i> 

He refused, indeed, fifty pounds from lord Oxford ; but he | 
accepted afterward a draught of a thousand upon the exchequer| t 
which was intercepted by the queen's death, and which he re« 
signed, as he says himself, ^' multa gemens^ with many a groan.*' 

In the midst of his power and his politics, he kept a journal of 
his visits, his walks, his interviews with ministers, and quarrels 
with his servant, and transmitted it to Mrs. Johnson and Mrs« 
Dingley, to whom he knew that whatever befel him was inter- 
esting, and no accounts could be too minute. Whether these 
diurnal trifles were properly exposed to eyes which had never 
received any pleasure from the presence of the dean, may be 
reasonably doubted ; they have, however, some odd attracdon ; 
the reader, finding frequent mention of names which he has been 
used to consider as important, goes on in hope of information ; 
and, as thei*e is nothing to fatigue attention, if he is disappointed 
he can hardly complain. It is easy to perceive, from every pe^se^ 
that though ambition pressed Swift into a life of bustle, the 
for a life of ease was always returning. 

He went to take possession of his deanery as soon as he 
obtained it ; but he was not suffered to stay in Ireland more 



• This empliatic word has not escaped the watchful eye of Dr. WartOD^ 
who has placed a ngta bene at it. C. 
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a fortnight before be was recalled to England, tbat be nught 
fecondle lord Oxford and lord Botingbroke, wbo began to look 
en one another with malevolence, which every day increased, 
sod which Bolingbroke appeared to retain in his last years. 

Swift contrived an interview, from which they both departed 
discontented ; he procured a second, which only convinced him 
that the feud was irreconcilable ; he told them his opinioa 
that all was lost. This denunciation was contradicted by Oxford ; 
but Bolingbroke whispered that he was right. 

Before this violent dusension had shattered the mimstry. Swift 
bad published, in the begmning of the year, 1714, «^ The pid>lic 
Spirit of the Whigs,*' in answer to " The Crisis,** a pamphlet 
for which Steele was expelled from the house of commons. 
Swift was now so for alienated from Steele, as to think him no 
knger entitled to decency, and therefore treats him sometimes 
with contempt, and sometimes with abhorrence. 

In this pamphlet the Scotch were mentioned in terms so pro- 
voking to that irritable nation, that, resolving ^ not to be offended 
with impunity,** the Scotch lords, in a body, demanded an audi* 
ence of the queen, and solicited reparation. A proclamation was 
issued, in which three hundred pounds were offered for the dis- 
covery of the author. From this storm he was, as he relatesi 
^secured by a sleight ;*' of what kind, or by whose prudence, is 
not known ; and such was the increase of his reputation, that 
the Scottish ^ nation applied again that he would be their friend*** 

He was become so formidable to the whigs, that his familiar* 
ity with the ministers was clamoured at in parliament, partic- 
^ly by two men, afterward of great note, Aislabie and Walpole. 

But, by the disunion of his great friends, his importance and 
designs were now at an end ; and, seeing his services at last use- 
less, he retired about June, 1714, into Berkshire, where, in the 
house of a friend, he wrote what was then suppressed, but has 
smce appeared under the title of " Free Thoughts on the pres- 
ent State of Affairs.** 

Wlule he was waiting in this retirement for events which 
time or chance might bring to pass, the death of the queen 
broke ^wn at once the whole system of tory politics ; and noth- 
ing remained but to withdraw from the implacability of trium* 
phant w^iggism^ and shelter himself in unenvied obscurity. 
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The accounts of his reception in Ireland» giyen by lord Orrcijr 
and Dr. Delany, are so differenti that the credit of the writers 
both undoubtedly veracious, cannot be saved^ but by supposingi 
what I tbbk is true, that they speak of different times. When 
Delany says that he was received with respect, he means for the 
first fortnight, when he came to take legal possession; and 
when lord Orrery tells, that he was pelted by the populace, he 
is to be understood of the time when, after the queen's death, 
he became a settled resident. 

The archbishop of Dublin gave him at first some disturbance 
in the exercise of his jurisdiction ; but it was soon discovered, 
that between prudence and integrity he was seldom in the wrong ; 
and that, when he was right, his spirit did not easily yield to 
opposition. 

Having so lately quitted the tumults of a party, and the in- 
trigues of a court, they still kept his thoughts in agitation, as 
the sea fluctuates awhile when the storm has ceased. ;He 
therefore filled his hours with some historical attempts, reladng 
to the " Change of the Ministers," and « The Conduct of tl^e Min- 
istry." He likewise is said to have written a <^ History of the 
four last years of Queen Anne," which he began in her life 
time, and afterward laboured with great attention, but never pub- 
lished. It was after his death in the hands of lord Orrery and 
Dr. King. A book under that title was published, with Swift's 
name, by Dr. Lucas ; of which I can only say, that it seemed 
l^ no means to correspond with the notions that I had formed 
of it, from a conversation which I once heard between the earl 
of Orrery and old Mr. Lewis. 

Swift now, much against his will, commenced Irishman for 
life, and was to contrive how he might be best accommodated in a 
country where he considered himself as in a state of exile. It 
seems that his first recourse was to piety. The thoughts of death 
rushed upon him, at this time, with such incessant importunity, 
that they took possession of his mind, when he first waked, for 
many years together. 

He opened his house by a public table two days a week, and. 
found his entertainments gradually frequented by more and more 
visitants of learning among the men, and of elegance among the 
womeq. Mrs. Johnson had left the qountry, and lived iq lodg- 
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ings not fiir from the deanery. On lih public days she regulated 
the table, but appeared at it ad a mere guests like other ladies. 

On other days he often dined, at a stated price, with Mr. 
Worralf a clergyman of his cathedral, whose house was recom- 
inended by the peculiar neatness and pleasantry of his wife. To 
this frugal mode of living^, he was first disposed by care to pay 
some debts, which he had contracted, and he continued it for the 
{Measure of accumulating money. His avarice, however, was not 
suffered to obstruct the claims of his dignity ; he was served in 
plate, and used to say that he was the poorest gentleman in Ire- 
land that ate upon plate, and the richest that lived without a 
coach. 

How he spent the rest of lib time, and how he employed hh 
hours of study, has been inquired with hopeless curiosity. For 
who can give an account of another's studies ? Swift was not 
likely to admit any to his privacies, or to impart a minute ac- 
count of his business or his leisure. 

Soon after, 1716, in his forty ninth year, he was privately 
married to Mrs. Johnson, by Dr. Ashe, bishop of Clogher, as Dr. 
Madden told me, in the garden. The marriage made no change 
in their mode of life ; they lived in different houses, as before ; 
nor did she ever lodge in the deanery but when Swift was seized 
witli a fit of giddiness. " It would be difficult," says lord Orre- 
ly, " to prove that they were ever afterward together without a 
third person." 

The dean of St. Patrick's lived in a private manner, known 
and regarded only by his friends ; till, about the year 1720, he« 
by a pamphlet, recommended to the Irish the use, and conse- 
quently the improvement of their manufiicture. For a man to 
use the productions of his own labour is surely a natural rights 
and to like best what he makes himself is a natural passion. 
But to excite this passion, and enforce this right, appeared so 
criminal to those who had an interest in the English tradci that 
the printer was imprisoned; and, as Hawkesworth justly ob- 
serves, the attention of the public being by this outrageous re- 
sentment turned upon the proposal, the author ^as by conse- 
quence made popular. 

In 1723 died Mrs. Van Homrigh, a woman made unhappy 
by her admiration of wit) and ignominiously distinguished by the 
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same of Vanessa, whose conduct has been aliead/ suffideirtif 
discussedi and whose history is too well known to be mmnfeefy 
repeated. She was a young woman fend of literatarey wiiofn 
DecanuS) the dean^ called Cadenu$ by transpodtlon of the letters^ 
took pleasure in directing and instructing; tilU from braig 
proud of his praise^ she grew fond of his person. Swift was 
then about forty seveuy at an age when vanity is strong^ excited 
by the amorous attention of a young woman. If it be said that 
Swift should hare checked a passion which he never meant to 
gratify, recourse must be had to that extenoatloB which he so 
much despised, << men are but men ;" perhaps however, be did 
not at first know his own mind, and, as he represents himself was 
undetermined. For his admission of her courtsh^>, and his indul** 
gence of her hopes after bis marrbge to Stella, no odier lamest 
plea can be found, than that he delayed a disagreeable disooveiy 
from time to time, dreading the immediate bursts of distress, 
and watching for a favourable moment. She thought herself 
neglected, and died of disappointment ; hai^g ordered by her 
will the poem to be published, in which Cadenus had proclaim* 
ed her excellence, and confessed his love. The effect of the 
publication upon the dean and Stella is thus related by Delany. 

^ I have good reaso^i to believe that they both were greatly 
shocked and distressed, though it may be differently, upon this 
occasion. The dean made a tour to the south of Ireland, for 
about two months, at this time, to dissipate his thoughts, and 
give place to obloquy. And Stella retired, upon the earnest in- 
vitation of the owner, to the house of a cheerful, generous, good 
natured friend of the dean's, whom she always much loved and 
honoured. There my informer often saw her ; and, I have- 
reason to beUevca used his utmost endeavours to relieve, support^ 
and amuse her, in this sad situation. 

^^ One Uttle incident he told me of, on that occasion, I think, I 
shall never forget. As her fiiend was an hospitable, open 
hearted man, well beloved and largely acquainted, it happened 
one day that some gentlemen dtx>pt in to dinner, who were stran- 
gers to Stella's situation ; and as the poem of Cadenus and Fanessa 
was then the general topic of conversation, one of them said, 
* Surely that Vanessa must be an extraordinary woman, that 
could inspire the dean to write so findy upon her.' Mrs. John- 
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ion 8miled» and answered^ ^< that she thought that point not 
quite so dear ; for it was well known the dean could write finely 
upoQ a broomstick.** 

The great acqmsition of esteem and influence was made by 

the *« Drapier's Letter^" in 1724. One Wood, of WoWerhamp* 

ten, in Staffiardahire) a man enterprising and rapacious, had, as 

is said) by a present to the dutchess of Munster, obtained a pa- 

tentf empowering him to coin one hundred and eighty thousand 

pounds of halfpence and farthings for the kingdom of Ireland, in 

"Which there was a very inconvenient and embarrassing scarcity 

of copper coin ; so that it was\)osslble to run in debt upon the 

credit of a piece of money ; for the cook or keeper of an alehouse 

could not refuse to supply a man that had silver in his hand, and 

the buyer would not leave his money without change. 

The project was therefore plausible. The scarcity, which was 
already great, Wood took care to make greater, by agents who 
gathered up the old halfpence ; and was about to turn his brass 
into gold, by pouring the treasures of his new mint upon Ire- 
land ; when Swift, finding that the metal was debased to aiv 
enormous degree, wrote letters, under the name of M, B. Dra* 
pier J to show the folly of receiving, and the mischief that must 
ensue by giving gold and silver for coin worth perhaps not a 
third part of its nominal value. 

The nati(Hi was alarmed ; the new coin was universally refus« 
td ; but the governors of Ireland considered resistance to tlie 
king's patent as highly criminal ; and one Whitshed, then chief 
jusdce, who had tried the printer of the former pamphlet, and 
sent out the jury nine times, till by clamour and menaces they 
were firighted into a special verdict, now presented the Drapier^ 
but could not prevail on the grandjury to find the bill. 

Lord Carteret and the privy council published a proclamation, 
offering three hundred pounds for discovering the author of the 
fourth letter. Swift had concealed himself from his printers, 
and trusted only his butler, who transcribed the paper. The 
jnan, immediately after the appearance of the proclamadon, 
strolled from the house, and staid out all night, and part of the 
hext day. There was reason enough to fear that he had betrayed 
his master for the reward ; but he'^me home, and the dean 
ordered him to put off his livery, and leave the house \ <' for," 
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says he^ ^ I know that my life is in your power^ and I VrUl not 
bear, out of fear, either your insolence or negligence." The 
man excused his fault with great submission, and begged that he 
might be confined in the house while it was in his power to en^ 
danger his master ; but the dean resolutely turned him out, 
without taking farther notice of him, till the term of informadon 
had expired, and then received him again. Soon afterward he 
ordered him and the rest of his servants into his presence, without - 
telling his intentions, and bade them take notice that their fellow- 
servant was no longer Robert the butler ; but that his integrity 
had made him Mr. Blakeney, vei'ger of St. Patrick's ; an officer 
whose income was between thirty and forty pounds a year; yet 
he still continued for some years to serve his old master as his 
butler.* 

Swift was known from this time by the appellation o^the dean. 
He was honoured by the populace as the champion, patron, and 
instructor of Ireland ; and gained such power as, considered both 
in its extent and duration, scarcely any man has ever enjoyed 
without greater wealth or higher station. 

He was from this important year the oracle of the traders, and 
the idol of the rabble, and by consequence was feared and courted 
by all to whom the kindness of the traders or the populace was 
necessary. The drafiier was a sign ; the drafder was a health ; 
and which way soever the eye or the ear was turned, some tokens 
were found of the nation*s gratitude to the drafder. 

The benefit was indeed great ; he had rescued Ireland from 
a very oppressive and predatory invasion ; and the popularity 
which he had gained he was diligent to keep, by appearing forward 
and zealous on every occasion where the public interest was sup- 
posed to be involved. Nor did he much scruple to boast his 
influence ; for when, upon some attempts to regulate the coin, 
archbishop Boulter, then one of the jusdces, accused him of ex- 
asperating the people, he exculpated himself by saying, " If I 
had lifted up my finger, they would have torn you to pieces." 

But the (pleasure of popularity was soon interrupted by domes- 
dc misery. Mrs. Johnson, whose conversation was to him the . 
great softener of the ills of life, began in the year of the drapier's 

* An account somewhat diiTerent from this is giyen by Mr. Sheridan in 
hisfifeofSwift, p. 211. R. 
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triumph to decline ; and two years afterward was so wasted with 
sickness, that her recovery was considered as hopeless. 

Swift was then m England, and had been invited by lord Bo- 
lingbroke to pass the winter with him in France ; but this call 
of calamity hastened him to Ireland, where perhaps his presence 
contributed to restore her to imperfect and tottering health. 

He was now so much at ease, that, 1727, he returned to England ; 
where he collected three volumes of miscellanies in conjunction 
with Pope, who prefixed a querulous and apologetical preface. 

This important year sent likewise into the world ** Gulliver's 
Travels ;" a production so new and strange, that it filled the 
reader with a mingled emodon of merriment and amazement. 
It was received with such avidity, that the price of the first edi- 
tion was raised before the second could be made ; it was read by 
the high and the low, the learned and illiterate. Criticism was 
for awhile lost in wonder ; no rules of judgment were applied 
to a book written in open defiance of truth and regularity. But 
when distinctions came to be made, the part which gave the 
least pleasure was that which describes the fiying island, and that 
which gave most disgust must be the history of the Houyhnhnms. 
While Swift was enjoying the reputation of his new work, the 
news of the king's death arrived ; and he kissed the hands of the 
new king and queen three days after their accession. 

By the queen, when she was princess, he had been treated with 
some distinction, and was well received by her in her exaltation ; 
but whether she gave hopes which she never took care to satisfy, 
or he formed expectations which she never meant to raise, the 
event was, that he always afterward thought on her with malev- 
olence, and particularly charged her with breaking her promise 
of some medals which she engaged to send him. 

I know not whether she had not, in her turn, some reason for 
eomplaint. A letter was sent her, not so much entreating, as 
requiring her patronage of Mrs. Barber, an ingenious Irishwo- 
man, who was then begging subscriptions for her poems. To 
this letter was subscribed the name of Swift, and it has all the 
appearances of his diction and sentiments ; but it was not written 
in his hand, and had some little improprieties. When he was 
charged with this letter, he Isdd hold of the inaccuracies, and 
urged the improbability of the accusation, but never denied it ; 
TOL. ir. 26 
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be ahttflOes between cowardice and veracityy and talks big wbeft 
he says nothing.* 

He seemed desirous enough of recommencing courder, and 
endeavoured to gain the kindness of Mrs. Howard, rementbering 
what Mrs. Masham had performed in former times ; but his 
flatteries were, like those of other witS| unsuccessful ; the lady, 
either wanted power, ot had no ambition of poetical immortality. 

He was seized, not tong afterward, by a fit of giddiness, and 
again heard of the sickness and danger of Mrs. lohnson. He 
then left the house of Pope, as it seems, With very little cere- 
mony, finding " that two sick friends cannot live together';*' and 
did not write to him till he found himself at Chester* 

He returned to a home of sorrow ; poor Stella was sinking 
into the grave, and, after a languishing decay of about two months, 
Hed in her forty fourth year, on January 28, 172S. How much 
he wished her Ufe, his papers shoW ; nor can it be doubted that 
he dreaded the death of her whom he loved most, aggravated by 
the consciousness that himself had hastened it. 

Beauty and the power of pleasing, the greatest external advan^ 
tages that woman can desire or possess, were faXsl to the unfor* 
tunate Stella. The man whom she had the misfortune to love 
was, as Delany observes, fond of singularity, and deurousto make 
a mode of happiness for himself, different from the general 
eourse of things and order of Providence* From the time of her 
airival in Ireland he seems resolved to keep her in his power, 
and therefore hindered a match su£Eiciently advantageous, by ac- 
cumulating unreasonable demands, and prescribing conditions 
that could not be performed. While she was at her owndi^o* 
asd he did not consider his possession as secure ; resentment, 
ambition, or caprice, might separate them ; he was therefore 
i*esolved to make *^ assurance double sure," and to appropriate 
her by a private marriage, to which he had annexed the expec- 
tation of all the pleasures of perfect friendship, without the uneasi- 
ness of conjugal restraint. But with this state poor Stella was not 
satisfied; she never was treated as a wife, and to the world she had 
the appearance of a mistress. She lived sullenly on, in hope 
that in dme he would own and receive her ; but the time did not 

* It is but justice to the dean's memory^ to refer to Mr. Sheridan's de- 
fence of him from this charge. See the life of Swifts p. 45S. R. 
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come till the change of his maimers and depravation of his mind 
made her tell him, when he offered to acknowledge her^ that ^ it 
was too late/' She then gave up herself to sorrowful resent- 
ment, and died under the tyranny of him, by whom she was in 
tiie highest degree loved and honoured. 

What were her claims to this eccentric tenderness, by which 
tiie laws of nature were violated to retain her, curiosity will in* 
qinre; but how shall it be gratified? Swift was a lover; his 
testimony may be suspected. Delany and the Irish saw with 
Swift's eyes, and therefore add little confirmation. That she 
was virtuous, beautiful, and elegant, in a veiy high degree, such 
admiration from such a lover makes it very probable ; but she 
hsd not much literature, for she could not spell her own language; 
and of her wit, so loudly vaunted, the smart sayings which Swift 
himself has collected, afford no splendid specimen. 

The reader of Swift's " Letter to a Lady on her Marriage)** 
may be allowed to doubt whether his opinion of female excel* 
knee ought implicitly to be admitted ; for, if his general thoughts 
00 women were such as he exhibits, a very little sense in a ladf 
irould enrapture, and a very little virtue would astonish him. 
Stella's supremacy, therefore, was perhaps only local ; she was 
great, because her associates were little. 

In some remarks lately published on the life of Swift} his 
marriage is mendoned as fabulous, or doubtful ; but, alas I poor 
Stella, as Dr. Madden told me, related her melancholy story lo 
Dr. Sheridan, when he attended her as a clergyman to prepave 
her for death; and Delany mentions it not with doubt, but only 
inth regnet. Swift never mendoned her without a sigh. The 
vest of his life was spent in Ireland, in a oountty to which not 
tvm pi^wer almost despodc, nor flattery almost idolatrous, could 
reconcile him. He sometimes wished to visit England, but 
iihrays found some reason of delay. He tells Pope, in the de* 
eline of hfe, that he hopes once more to see him ; ^ but if not|" 
says he, ^^ we must part, as all human beings have parted." 

After the death of Stella, his benevolence was contracted, and 
his severity exasperated; he drove his acquaintance from his 
table, and wondered why he was deserted. But he continued 
bis attendon to the public, and wrote^ from time to time, such di- 
rections) admonitions, or censures, as the exigency of affairs, in 
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Ids opinion^ made proper ; and nothing fell from hb pen in 
vain. 

In a short poem on the presbyterians, whom he always regard- 
ed with detestation, he bestowed one stricture upon Bettesworth, 
a lawyer eminent for his insolence to the clergy, which, from 
very considerable reputation, brought him into immediate and 
universal contempt. Bettesworth, enraged at his disgrace and 
loss, went to Swift, and demanded whether he wzs the author of 
that pobm ? " Mr. Bettesworth," answered he, " I was in my 
youth acquainted with great lawyers, who, knowing my disposi- 
tion to satire, advised me, that, if any scoundrel or blockhead 
whom I had lampooned should ask, < are you the author of this 
paper ?' I should tell him that I was not the author ; and there- 
fore I tell you, Mr. Bettesworth, that I am not the author of 
these lines." 

Bettesworth >ras so little satisfied with this account, that he pub- 
licly professed his resolution of a violent and corporal revenge ; 
but the inhabitants of St. Patrick's district embodied themsdives in 
the dean's defence. Bettesworth declared in parliament, that 
Swift had deprived him of twelve hundred pounds a year. 

Swift was popular awhile by another mode of beneficence. 
He set aside some hundreds to be lent in small sums to the poor, 
from five shillings, I think, to five pounds. He took no interest, 
and only required that, at repayment, a small fee should be given 
to the accomptant ; but he required that the day . of promised 
payment should be exactly kept. A severe and punctilious tem- 
per is ill qualified for transactions with the poor ; the day was 
often broken, and the loan was not repaid. This might have 
been easily foreseen ; but for this Swift had made no provision of 
patience or pity. He ordered his debtors to be sued. A severe 
creditor has no popular character ; what then was likely to be said 
of him who employs the catchpole under the appearance of chari- 
ty? The clamour against him was loud, and the resentment of the 
populace outrageous; he was therefore f(m:ed to drop his scheme, 
and own the folly of expecting punctuality from the poor.* 

• This account is contradicted by Mr. Sheridan, who with great warmth 
asserts, from bis own knowledge, that there was not one syllable of truth in 
this whole account, from the beginning to the end. See Life of ShM 
edit 1784, p. 532. R, 
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His asperity continually mcreasing, condemned him to solitude ; 
and his resentment of solitude sharpened his asperity* He was 
not, however, totally deserted ; some men of learning, and some 
women of elegance, often visited him ; and he wrote from time 
to time either verse or prose ; of his verses he willingly gave 
copies, and is supposed to have felt no discontent when he saw 
them printed. His favourite maxim was, ** Vive la bagatelle ;** 
he thought trifles a necessary part of life, and perhaps found them 
necessary to himself. It seems impossible to him to be idle, 
and his disorders made it difficult or dangerous to be long seri- 
ously studious or laboiiously diligent. The love of ease is al- 
ways gaining upon age, and he had one temptation to petty 
amusements peculiar to himself ; whatever he did he was sure 
to hear applauded ; and such was his predominance over all that 
approached, that all their applauses were probably sincere. He 
that is much flattered soon learns to flatter himself; we are com- 
monly taught our duty by fear or shame, and how can they act 
upoD the man who hears nothing but his own praises ? 

As his years increased, his fits of giddiness and deafness grew 
nxyre frequent, and his deafness made conversation difficult ; they 
grew likewise more severe, till in 1736, as he was writing a po- 
em called The Legion Club, he was seized with a fit so painful, 
and so long continued, that he never after thought it proper to 
attempt any work of thought or labour. 

He was always careful of his money, and was therefore no lib- 
eral entertainer ; but was less frugal of his wine than of his meat. 
When his friends of either sex came to him, in expectation of a 
dinner, his custom was to give every one a shilling, that they 
might please themselves with their provision. At last his ava- 
rice grew too powerful for his kindness ; he would refuse a bottle 
of wine, and in Ireland no man visits where he cannot drink. 

Having thus excluded conversation and desisted from study, 
he had neither business nor amusement ; for having by some ri- 
^culous resolution or mad vow, determined never to wear spec- 
tacles, he could make little use of books in his later years ; his 
ideas, therefore, being neither renovated by discourse nor in- 
creased by reading, wore gradually away, and left his mind vacant 
to the vexations of the hour, till at last his anger was heightened 
into madness. * 
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He however permitted one book to be putili^edy which had 
been the production of former years ; PoHie Conversatiorij which 
l^ppeared in 1 738. The Directions for Servants was printed soon 
idfter his death. These two performances show a mind inces- 
juuntly attentive, and, when it was not employed upon great things, 
busy with minute occurrences. It is apparent that he must have 
liad the habit of noting whatever he observed ; for such a num- 
ber of particulars could never have been assembled by the powcn: 
of recollection. 

He grew more violent, and his mental powers declined till, 
1741, it was found necessary that legal guardians should be ap- 
pointed of his person and fortune. He now lost distinction. His 
madness was compounded of rage and &tuity. The last &ce 
that he knew was that of Mrs. Whiteway ; and her he ceased 
to know hi a little time. His meat was brought him cut into 
nouthfuls ; but he would never touch it while the servant staid, 
and at last, after it had stood perhaps an hour, would eat it walk- 
ing ; for he continued his old habit, and was cm his feet ten hours 
a day. 

Next year, 1742, he had an inflammation in his left eye* winch 
•swelled it to the size of an t^g^ with boils in other parts ; he was 
kept long waking with the pain, and was not easily restrained by 
five attendants from tearing out his eye. 

The tumour at last subsided ; and a short interval of reason 
ensuing, in which he knew his physician and his family, gave 
hopes of his recovery ; but in a few days he sunk into a lethar* 
gic stupidity, motionless, heedless, and speechless* But it is said, 
that, after a year of total silence, when his housekeeper, od the 
SOth. of November, told him that the usual bonfires and illumi- 
siations were preparing to celebrate his birthday, he answered, 
" it is all folly ; they had better let it alone." 

It is remembered, that he afterward spoke now and t^ien, or 
gave some intimation of a meaning ; but at last sunk into per- 
fect silence, which continued till about the end of October, 1744, 
when, in his seventy eighth year, he expired without a struggle. 

When Swift is conadered as an author, it-is just to estimate 
his powers by their effects. In the reign of queen Anne lie 
turned the stream of popularity against the whigs, and must be 
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confessed to have dictated for a time the pofitkal ophsionft of the 
English iiatioQ. In the succeedmg reign he delivered Ireland 
from plunder and oppression ; and showed that wit, confeder- 
ated with truth, had such force as authority was unable to 
least He said truly of himself, that Ireland *^ was his debtor.'* 
h was from the time when he first began to patronize the Irish, 
that they may date their riches and prosperity. He taught 
them first to know their own interest, thei/ weight, and their 
strength, and gave them spirit to assert that equatity with their 
feUow subjects to which they have ever smce been making vig^ 
orous advances, and to claim those rights which they have at last 
established. Nor can they be charged with ingratitude to their 
beiielactor ; for they revei-enced him as a guardian, and obeyed 
him as a dictator. 

In his works he has given very different apecimens both of 
sentiment and expression. His Tale of a Tub has little re- 
semblance to his other pieces. It exhiWts a vehemence and 
rapidity of mind, a copiousness of images, and vivacity of diction, 
such as he afterward never possessed, or never exerted. It is of 
auaode so distinct and peculiar that it must be considered by iu 
self ; what is true of that is not true of any thing else which ho 
has written. 

In his other works is found an equable tenour of easy Ian* 
guage, which rather trickles than flows. His delight was in 
simplicity. That he has in his works no metaphor, as has been 
said, is not true ; but his few metaphors seem to be received 
rather by necessity than choice. He studied purity ; and though 
perhaps all his strictures are not exact, yet it is not often that 
solecisms can be found ; and whoever depends on his authority 
m&y generally conclude himself safe. His sentences are never 
too much dilated or contracted ; and it will not be easy to find 
aoy embarrassment in the complicadon of his clauses, any incon- 
sequence m his connections, or abruptness in his transitions. 

His style was 'Well suited to his thoughts, which are never 
subtilized by nice disquisitions, decorated by sparkling conceits, 
elevated by ambitious sentences, or variegated by far sought 
beaming. He pays no court to the passions ; he excites neither 
^rise nor admiration ; he always understands himself and his 
'eader ^Iways understands him ; the peruser of Swift wants 
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little prevkms knowledge ; it will be sufficient that he is ac«* 
quainted with common words and common things ; he is neither 
required to mount elevations^ nor to explore profundities ; his 
passage is always an a levels along solid ground; without asperi- 
ties, without obstruction. 

This easy and safe conveyance of meaning it was Swift's de^e to 
attain, and for having attdned it he deserves praise. For purposes 
merely didacdc, when something is to be told that was not known 
before, it is the best mode ; but against that inattention by which 
known truths are suffered to lie neglected it makes no proviuon ; 
it instructs, but does not persuade. 

By his political education he was associated with the whigs ; 
but. he deserted them when they deserted their principles, yet 
without running into the contrary extreme ; he continued 
throughout his life to retain the disposition which he assigns to 
the '^ church of England man," of thinking commonly with the 
whigs of the state, and with the toiies of the church. 

He was a churchman rationally zealous ; he desired the pros- 
perity, and msdntained the honour of the clergy ; of the dissen* 
ters he did not wish to infrmge the toleration, but he opposed 
their encroachments. 

To his duty as dean he was very attentive. He managed the 
revenues of his church with exact economy ; and it is ssdd by 
Delany, that more money was, under his direction, laid out in 
repairs, than had ever been in the same time since its first erecticm. 
Of his choir he was eminently careful ; and, though he neither 
loved nor understood music, took care that all the singers virere 
well qualified, admitting none without the testimony of skilful 
judges. 

In his church he restored the practice of weekly communion, 
and distributed the sacramental elements in the most solemn and 
devout manner with his own hand. He came to church every 
morning, preached commonly in his turn, and attended the 
evening anthem, that it might not be negligently performed. 

He read the service '^ rather with a strong, nervous voice» 
than in a graceful manner ; his voice was sharp and high toned) 
rather than harmonious." 

He entered upon the clerical state with hope to excel ia 
preaching ; but complained, that, from the time of his political 
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- cODtroTersies, <* he could only preach pamphlets.'* TMs censure 
of himself) if judgment be made from those sermons iivhichhave 
been published, was unreasonably severe. 

The suspicions of his irreligion proceeded in a great measure 
from his dread of hypocrisy ; instead of wishing to seem better, 
iie delighted in seeming worse than he was. He went in Lon- 
don to early prayers, lest he should be seen at church ; he read 
prayers to his servants every morning witn such dexterous se- 
crecy, that Dr. Delany was six months in his house before he 
knew it. He was not only careful to hide the good which he did| 
but willingly incurred the suspicion of evil which he did not. 
He forgot what himself had formerly asserted, that hypocrisy is 
less mischievous than open impiety. Dr. Delany, with all his 
zeal for his honour, has justly condemned this part of his char- 
acter. 

* The person of Swift had not many recommendations. He 
liad a kind of muddy complexion, which, though he washed him^ 
self with oriental scrupulosity, did not look clear. He had a 
countenance sour and severe, which he seldom softened by any 
ippearance of gaiety. He stubbornly rented any tendency to 
laughter. 

To his domestics he was naturally rough ; and a man of a 
vigorous temper, with that vigilance of minute attention which 
bis works discover, must have been a master that few could bear. 
That he was disposed to do his servants good, on important occa- 
UODS, is no gi*eat mitigation ; bene&ction can be but rare, and 
tyrannic peevishness is perpetual. He did not spare the servants 
of others* Once, when he dined alone with the earl of Orrery, 
lie said of one that waited in the room, ^' That man has, since 
we sat to the table, committed fifteen faults.*' What the faults 
were, lord Orrery, from whom I heard the story, had not been 
attentive enough to discover. My number may perhaps not ho 
exact. 

In his economy he practised a peculiar and offensive parsimo* 
^i without disguise or apology. The practice of saving being 
once necessary, became habitual, and grew first ridiculous, and 
«t last detestable. But his avarice, though it might exclude 
'pleasure, was never suffered to encroach upon his virtue. He 
^s frugal by inclination, but liberal by principle ; and if the 
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purpose to which he destined his little acciuntilatioiui he te^ 
memheredy with hb Astribution of occaaioiMl charit^) it will 
perhaps appear, that he only liked one mode of expense bettev 
than another, and saved merely that he might have something 
to give. He did not grow rich by injuring his successors* but 
left both Laracor and the deanery more valuable than he found 
them. With all this talk of his covetousness and genero^ty) it 
should be remembered that he was never rich. The revenue of 
his deanery was not much more than seven hundred a year* 

His beneficence was not graced with tenderness or civility ; 
he relieved without pity, and assisted without kindnesa » so that 
those who were fed by him could hardly love him. 

He made a rule to himself to give but one piece at a tiaie^ 
and therefore always stored his pocket with coina of difibrent 
value. 

Whatever he did, he seemed willing to do in a manner pecU'* 
Har to lumself, without sufficiently conudering that singulariQT) as 
it implies a contempt of the general practice, is a kind of defiance 
which justly provokes the hostility of ridicule ; he, therefbref 
who indulges peculiar habits is worse than others, if he be wl 
better. 

Of his humour, a story told by Pope * may afibrd a specimen. 

^ Dr. Swift has an odd, blunt way, that is mistaken by 8tr«H 
gers for ill nature. *Tis so odd, that there's no describbg it but 
by &cts. IV tell you one that first comes into my head* Oom 
evening, Gay and I went to see him ; you know how intimate^ 
we were all acquainted. On our coming in, < He^y, geiitie« 
men, says the doctor, what's the meanmg of ^is visit ? How 
eame you to leave all the great lords that you are ao fimd o( to 
come hither to see a poor dean ?* < Because we would^mther see 
you than any oi them.' ^ Ay, any one that did not know ao weS 
as I do might believe you. But since you are come, I must get 
some supper for you, I suppose.* * No, doctor, we have supped 
already.' « Supped already I that's impossible I why tisnot eight 
o'ck)ck yet. That's very strange ; but, if you had not supped^ 
I must have got something for you. Let me see, what should ' 
I have had? A couple of k)bsters ; ay, that would have done very 
well ; two shillings ; tarts, a shilUng ; but you wiH drink a 
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•ferine with me^ thckugfa yoa sopped to much heforfe your usual 
i^ wily to spare my pocket ?* * No, we had rather talk with you 
tea drink with you/ * But if you had supped with me, as in 
sU leason you ought to have done^ you must then have drank 
Wiyi tBab. A bottle of wine, two shillings $ two and two is four 
M lane is five ; just two and six pence apiece. Thiere, Pope, 
^ib^rt^ half a crown for you, and there's another for you, sir ; 
&r I wont aare any thing by you, I am determiried.' This was 
lA Mid and done with his usual seriousness on such occasions ; 
Ihdi in spke of every thing we could say to the contrary, he ao- 
lUaHjr obliged us to take the money." 

In the Ifitercourse of familiar life, he indulged his disposition 
tt.petQlaiice and sarcasm, and thought himself injured if the licen- 
^bisness of his raillery, the freedom of hb censures, or the petu« 
Htice of his frolics, was resented or repressed. He predominat- 
td over his companions with very high ascendancy, and probably 
irottld bear tione over whom he could not predominate. To give 
^ advice was, in the style of his Mend Delany, ^ to venture to 
^jotk to him." This custohiary superiority Soc^ grew too del* 
ble for truth $ and 3wift, with all his penetration, allowed him«> 
self to be delighted with low flattery. 

On all commcxi occasions, he habitually affects a style of a^ro^ 
gtaice^ and dictates rather than persuades. This authoritative 
ttd magisterial language he expected to be received as his pe- 
<^s&ffmode of joculariQr ; but he apparently flattered hb own 
»Toganee by an assumed imperiousness, in which he was ironi- 
csl asAj to the resentful, and to the Submissive sufficiently serious* 
He told stbries with great felicity^ and delighted in doing what 
he knew lumaelf to do well ; he Was therefore captivated by the 
ve^iecdiil ulence of a steady listener, and told the same tales too. 
ttften. 

He did not, however^ claiili the right of talking afone ; for it 
^ff^ hb rule, when he had spoken a minute^ to give room by a 
P<use for any other speaker. Of time, on all occa^ons, he was 
tt exact computer^ and knew the minutes reqmred to every com* 
Bum operation. 

It may be justly supposed that there was in his converitedon, 
that appears so frequently in his leltets^ an affectation of flnnil« 
, kaiif with the. great) and anibition of mom^itary equality sought 
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and enjoyed by the neglect of those ceremonies which custom has 
established as the barriers between one order of society and anodi* 
er. This transgression of regularity was by himself and his ad- 
mirers termed greatness of soul. But a great mind ^Hsdaina to 
hold any thing by courtesy , and therefore never usurps what a 
lawful claimant may take away. He that encroaches on anoth- 
er's dignity, puts himself in his power ; he is either repelled with 
helpless indignity, or endured by demency and condescension. 

Of Swift's general habits of thinking, if his letters can be s^- 
posed to afford any evidence, he was not a man to be either loved 
or envied. He seems to have wasted life in discont^t, by the 
rage of neglected pride, and the langdshment of unsatisfied de- 
sire. He is querulous and fastidious, arrogant and malignant ; 
he scarcely speaks of himself but with indignant lamentations, or 
of others but with insolent superiority when he is gay, and, with 
angry contempt when he is gloomy. From the letters that pass 
between him and Pope it might be inferred that they, with 
Arbuthnot and Gay, had engrossed all the understanding and vir- 
tue of mankind ; that their merits filled the wx>rld, or that there 
was no hope of more. They show the age involved in darkness, 
and shade the picture with sullen emulation. 

When the queen's death drove him into Ireland, he might be 
allowed to regret for a time the interception of his views^ the 
extinction of his hopes, and his ejection from gay scenes^ impor- 
tant employment, and spl^did friendships ; but when dme bad 
enabled reason to prevail over vexation, the complaints, which at 
first were natural, became ridiculous because they were useless. 
But querulousness was now grown habitual, and he cried out 
when he probably had ceased to feel. His reiterated wailmgs 
persuaded Bolingbroke that he was really willmg to quit Ids 
deanery for an English parish ; and Bolingbroke procured an 
exchange, which was rejected ; and Swift still retained the pleas- 
ure of complaining. 

The greatest difficulty that^ occurs, in analyzing his character, 
is to discover by what depravity of intellect he took delight in 
revolving ideas from which almost every other mind shrinks 
with disgust. The ideas of pleasure, even when criminal, may 
solicit the imagination; but what has disease, def(Hrmity, and 
filth, upon which the thoughts can be allured to dwell? Pelany 
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IS willing to think that Swift's mmd was not much tainted with 
this gross corruption before his long visit to Pope. He docs 
not .consider how he degrades his hero, by making him at fifty 
nine the pupil of turpitude, and liable to the malignant influence 
of an ascendant mind. But the truth is, that Gulliver had de- 
scribed his Yahoos before the visit ; and he that had formed 
those images had nothing filthy to learn. 

I have here given the character of Swift as he exhibits himself 
to my perception ; but now let another be heard who knew him 
better. Dr. Delany, after long acquaintance, describes him to 
lord Orrery in these terms ; 

« My lord, when you ccnisider Swift's singular, peculiar, and 
most variegated vein of wit, always intended rightly, although 
not always so rightly directed ; delightful in many instances, and 
salutary even where it is most offenuve ; when you consider his 
strict truth, his fortitude in redsting oppression and arbitrary 
power ; his fidelity in friendship ; his sincere love and zeal for 
relrgion ; his uprightness in making right resolutions, and his 
steadiness in adhering to them ; his care of his church, its choir^ 
its economy, and its income ; his attention to all those that 
preached in his cathedral, in order to their amendment in pro* 
nunciation and style; as also his remarkable attention to the 
interest of his successors, preferably to his own present emolu- 
ments ; his invincible patriotism, even to a country which he di4 
not love ; his very, various, well devised, well judged, and ext^- 
dye charities, throughout his life ; and his whole fortune, to say 
nothing of his wife's, conveyed to the same christian purposes at 
his death ; charides from which he could enjoy no honour, advan- 
tage, or sati^M^tion, of any kind in this world ; when you consider 
his ironical and humorous, as well as his serious schemes for the 
promotion. of true religion and virtue ; his success in soliciting 
jbr the first fruits and twentieths, to the unspeakable benefit of 
the established church of Ireland ; and his felicity, to rate it no 
higher, in giving occasion to the building of fifty new churches in 
London. 

^ All this considered, the character of his life will appear like 
that of his writings ; they will both bear to be reconsidered and 
re-examined with the utmost attention, and always discover new 
beauties and excellences upon every exarainalion. 
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<< Thej will bear to be considettd as th« iuti^ ill which tte 
brightness will hide the blemishts ; and irheneTer petulant ig- 
norancei pride) malice) mallgnitjr, or enrf^ imerpoae& to ddnd er 
sully his £une) I will tkke upon me to prdtioanee^ that the eclltMe 
will not last kmg. 

^ To conclude ; no man e?er deserved bettet* of my eouhtny 
than Swift did of his ; a steady, persetering, infle^dble friettd; 
a wise) a watchful, and a fidtl^l counsellor ; under many aevere 
trials and bitter persecutions, to the manifest hasaftl both of hSk 
liberty, and fortune* 

<< He lived a blessing, he died a benefactor, and hia nattie wtt 
^Ti^r live an honour to Ireland." 

Iv the poetical works of Dr. Swift there is not mtieli UfM 
which the critic can e:terci8e his powers. They are often Im- 
morous, sdmost always light, and have the qualities which reoem- 
mend such compositions, easiness and gaiety. They are, f&t the 
most part) what their author intended. The diction ift ^orrscti 
the numbers are smooth, and the rhymes exact* There seldom 
occurs a hard laboured expression or a redundant epithet ; aft 
his verses exemplify hit own definitbn of a good style, they Cdi^ 
aist cf proper ^otdn in proper places/' 

To divide thia coUection into olasseS) and show liow aoiM 
pieces are gross and some are trifling, would be to tell the reader 
what he knows already, and to find fituhs of which Uie a«ith<» 
could not be ignorant, who certi^ly wh>te often not to hb judg* 
ment, but his humour. 

It was said) in a pre&ce to one ci the Irish editions, that Swift 
had never been known to take a ^gle thought from any writer^ 
ancient or modem. This is not literally true ; but perhaps M 
writer can easily be ftyund that has borrowed so Uttle, or that ifi 
an his excellences, and all his defectSy has so w^ maintuined HA 
claim to be considered aa original. 
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WlUJAM BROOME waa Ikmd m Chediirc at U said, of 
Wy vomx pfti^ts. Of the place of bis tirtWot the first part erf 
2u6 Ufe» 1 b»xe not been aUe to gun any intelligeoGe, He wa« 
«dac9ted \4N30 the foiuidaiion at Etop, and vaa captain of the^ 
ichool a whole year^ without any vacancy by which be might 
kave obtained a scholarship 9A King's cdlege ; being by thia de« 
kjy such as is said to have happened very rarely» superannnatecH 
lie was sent to St. John'^ college by the contribntiona of hb fiieodtf 
vlttre be obtahied a small exhibition. 

At his college he Uved for some time in the same cbanober 
wi(b the well known Ford) by whon% I have formerly heavd 
\ipk desciibed as a contracted scholar atyi a mere versifier) on* 
acquainted ^dth lifo and unskjlful in conversation* His addiction 
IQ vetre wa» then such, tb^t bia companions fomilfarly caUed 
l^SQipoet^ When he had opportunities of mingling with man- 
kiidi he cleared himself as Ford likewise owneA> fix>»i great 
W of bis sebokuttie ruat« 

He appeared early m the vfoM as a tvandator of the ^ lUadsL*' 
>Bfe» prose^ in conjunction with Ocell and OUisworth. How their 
seveml parts were diatrtbuted i» not known* This ia the tvana« 
htion of which Ozell boasted as superior^ in Tcdand's opinion, to 
tbat of Pope ; it has long since vanished* and is now in no danger 
^n»nthecdtks. 

He was ii»jlroduced to Mr. Pope, who was then viaitiog ur 
U»i Cotton at Mading^ey near Cambridge, and gained so much 
of his esteem, that he was emji^ed, I believe, to make extracts 
from Eustathius for Uie notes to the translation of the ^ Iliad }" 
^ in the irobiimes of poetry published by Untot, commonly 
ftUf d '^ Pope'a Miscetianiei^'' many of his. early pieces were 
ii9erted 

f ope and Broome were to be yet more closdy connected* 
When the success of the " lUad" gave encouragement to a ver* 
of the ^ Odyssey,'^ Fopei weary of the toil, called Fenton and 
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Broome to his assistance ; and, taking only half the work upon 
himself, divided the other half between his partners, giving four 
books to Fenton, and eight to Bi*oome* Fent<»i*s books I have 
enumerated in his life ; to the lot of Broome fell the second, 
sixth, eighth, eleventh, twelfth, dxteenth, eighteenth, and twenty 
third, together with the burden of writing all the notes. 

As this translation is a very important event in poetical histo- 
ry, the reader has a right to know upon what grounds I establish 
my narration. That the version was not wholly Pope's was al- 
ways known ; he had mentioned the assistance of two friends in 
his proposals, and at the end of the work some account is given 
by Broome of their different parts, which however mentions only 
five books as written by the coadjutors ; the fourth and twen- 
tieth by Fenton ; the sixth, the eleventh, and the eighteenth, by 
himself; though Pope, in an advertisement prefixed afterward to 
a new volume of his works, clsdmed only twelve. A natural 
curiosity after the real conduct of so great an undertaking, incited 
me once to inquire of Dr. Warburton, who told me, in his warm 
language, that he thought the relation given in the note ^ a lie ;** 
but that he was not able to ascertain the several shares. The 
intelligence which Dr. Warburton could not afford me, I obtain- 
ed from Mr. Langton, to whom Mr. Spence had imparted it. 

The price at which Pope purchased this assistance was three 
hundred pounds psdd to Fenton and five hundred to Broome, 
with as many copies as he wanted for his friends, which amount- 
ed to one hundred more. The pa3rment made to Fenton I know 
not but by hearsay ; Broome's is veiy distinctly told by Pope, in 
the notes to the Dunciad. 

It is evident, that, according to Pope's own estimate, Broome 
%vas unkindly treated. If four books could merit three huncked 
pounds, eight and all the notes, equivalent at least to four, had 
certamly a right to more than six. 

Broome probable considered himself as injured, and there 
wasfor some time, more than coldness between him and his 
employer. He always spoke of Pope as too much a lover of 
money ; and Pope pursued him with avowed hostility ; for he 
not only named him disrespectfully m the " Dunciad," but 
quoted him more than once in the " Bathos," as a proficient in 
the « Art of Smking ;" and in his enumeration of the (fiffeient 
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kinds of poets distinguished fcr the profound, he reckons Broome 
among ^ the parrots who repeat another's words in such a hoarse 
odd tone as makes them seem their own." I have been told 
that they were afterward reconciled ; but I am afrsdd theur peace 
was without friendship. 

He afterward published a miscellany of poems, which is in- 
serted, with corrections, in the late compilation. 

He never rose to a yery high dignity in the church. He wa ^ 
some ume rector of Sturston in Suffolk, where he married a 
wealthy widow ; and afterward, when the king visited Cam-* 
bridge, 1728, became doctor of laws. He was, in August, 1728, 
presented by the crown to the rectory of Pulham in Norfolk, 
which he held with Oakley Magna in Suffolk, given him by the 
ford Comwallis, to whom he was chapltdn, who added the vica- 
rage of Eye in Suffolk ; he then resigned Pulham, and retained 
tbc other two. * 

Toward the close of his life he grew again poetical, and 
amused himself with translating odes of Anacreon, which he 
published in the ^< Gentleman's Magazine," under the name of 
Chester. 

He died at Bath, November 16, 1745, and was buried in the 
abbey church. 

Of Broome, though it cannot be said that he was a great poet, 
it would be unjust to deny that he was an excellent versifier ; his 
Hnes are smooth and sonorous, and his diction is select and ele- 
gant His rhymes are sometimes uhsuitable ; in his ^ Melan- 
choly," he makes dredih rhyme to birih in one place, and to forth 
in another. Those faults occur but seldom ; and he had such 
pow^r of words and numbers as fitted him for translation ; but, 
in lus original works, recollection seems to have been his busi- 
ness more than invention. His imitations are so apparent, that 
it is a part of his reader's employment to recal the verses of 
some former poet. Sometimes he copies the most popular writ- 
ers, for he seems scarcely to endeavour at ccmcealment ; and 
sometimes he picks up fragments in obscure comers. His lines 
to Fenton, v 

Serene, the sting of pain thy thoaghts beguile, 
And make afflictions objects of a smile, 
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brought tcf vLj mind some lioetf eif (he' death' df qoecii 'SSktff' 
writleil by Barnes, of whom I sboold not have expected tofincl 
laihnitBton 

But thou, O Muse ! whose sweet nepenthian tongue 
Can charm the pangs of death with deathless song, 
Can^sd^ Hinging pU^fue^ wkh easjr thoughtM beguUcy 
Make pains and tortures objecta of a mmle. 

To detect his imitations were tedious and useless. What 
he takes he seldom makes worse; and he cannot be justly 
thought a mean man whom Pope chose for an associate, and 
whose co-operation was considered by Pope*s enemies as sd m«< 
portant, that he was attacked by Henley with this ludicrous 
&tich ; 

Pope came off clean with Homer ; hut they say, 
Broome went hefore, and kindly swept the way. 



POPE. 



Alexander pope was bom hi London,* May 23, 1688, o£ 
parents whose rank or station vras never ascertained ; we are in- 
formed that they were of **• gentle blood $" that his fathtr was of a 
&mily of which the earl of Downe was the head ; and that his 
mother was the daughter of William Turner, esquire, of York^ 
who had likewise three sons, one of whom had the honour of being 
killed, and the other of dying, in the service of Charles the first ; 
the third was made a general officer in Spain, fix)m whom 
the sister inherited what sequestrations and forfeitures had left 
kk the family. 

Thisvand this only, is told by Pope, who is more willing, as I 
have heard observed^ to show what his father was not, than what 
he was. It is allowed that h^ grew rich by trade ; but whether 
in a shop or on the exchange was never cBscovered, till Mr. Tyers 
told, on the authority of Mrs. Racket, that he was a linen drapef 
in the Strand. Both parents were papists. 

Pope was from his birth of a constitution tender and delicate ; 
but is said to have shown remarkable gentleness and sweetness 
of disposition. The weakness of Ms body continued through 
his Hfe ;t but the mildness of his mind perhaps ended with his 
childhood. His voice, when he was young, was so pleasing, that 
he was called in fondness ^' the little nightingale.'' 

Being, not sent early to school, he was taught to read by an 
aimt ; -and when he was seven or eight years old became a lover 
of books. He first learned to write by imitating printed books | 

• In Lombard street, according to Dr. Warton. C. 

t This weakness was so great that he constantly wore stkji, as I hare 
heen assured by a waterman at Twickenham, who, in lifting him into his 
boat, had often felt them. His method of taking the air on the water was 
to have a sedan chair in ik9 boat, h vbich he ist with the glf^sses downi. JK. 
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a species of penmanship in which he retained g^at excellence 
tiirough his whole life, though his ordinary hand was not elegant. 
When he was about eight, he was placed in Hampshire under 
Tavemer, a Romish pn^iest, who, by a method very i^areiy prac- 
tised, taught him the Greek and Ladn rudiments together. He 
was now first regularly iniuated in poetry by the perusal of" Ogil* 
by*s Homer'* and " Sandys' Ovid." Ogilby's assistance he never 
repaid with any praise ; but of Sandys, he declared, in his notes 
to the " Iliad," that English poetry owed much of its beauty to 
bis transladons. Sandys very rarely attempted original com- 
position. 

From the care of Tavemer, under whom his proficiency was 
considerable, he was removed to a school at Twyford, near Win- 
chester, and again to another school about Hyde park comer ; 
from which he used sometimes to stroll to the playhouse^ mid 
was so delighted with theatrical exhibitions, that he formed a 
kind of play fi-om " Ogilby's Iliad," with some verses 6£ his own 
intermixed, which he persuaded his schoolfellows to act, with the . 
addition of his master's gardener, who personated Ajax. 

At the two last schools he used (o repi'esent himself as having 
lost part of what Taverqer had taught him ; and on his master 
at Twyford he had already exercised his poetry in a lampoon. 
Yet under those masters he translated more than a fourth part . 
of the ^' Metamorphoses." If he keptt|ie same propordonin 
his other exercises^ it cannot be thought that his loss was great. . 

He tells of himself, in his poems, that " he lisp'd. in num- 
bers ;" and used to say that he could not remember the time when 
he began to make verses. In the style of ficdon it might have 
been said of him as of Pindar, that, when he lay in Us cradle^ 
*< the bees swarmed about his mouth." 

About the dme of the revolution, his fiither, who was undoubt- 
edly disappointed by the sudden blast of popish prosperity, quitted 
his trade, and retired to Binfield in Windsor Forest, with about 
twenty tljousand pounds ; for whichj being conscientiously de- 
termined not to intrust it to the government, he found no better 
use than that of locking it ;Up in a chest, and taking from it what 
his expenses required ; and his life was long enough to consume- 
a great part of it before his son oame to the inheritance. 
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To Binfield Poj^ was called by hb fether when he was about 
twelve years old } and there he had for a few months the assistance 
of one Deaney another priest, of whom he learned only to con" 
ttroc a little of " Tul ly's Offices.** How Mr. Deane could spend^ 
with a boy who had translated so much of '^ Ovid/* some months 
over a small part of <' Tully*s Offices,*' it is now vain to inquire. 

Of a youth so successfully employed, and so conspicuously im- 
proved, a minute account must be naturally desired ; but curios- 
ity 9iu9t be contented with confused, imperfect, and sometimes 
in^;>robable intelligence. Pope, finding little advantage from 
external help, resolved thenceforward to direct himself, and at 
twelve formed a plan of study, which he completed with little 
olher incitement than the desire of excellence. 

His primary and principal purpose ^was to be a poet, with 
which his father accidentally concurred, by proposing subjects^ 
and obliging him to correct his performances by many revisals ; 
after which the old gentleman, when he was satisfied, would say, 
^ these are good rhymes.** 

In his perusal of the English poets he socm distinguished the 
versification of Dryden, which he considered as the model to be 
sttidled, and was impressed with such veneration for his instruct- 
or, that he persuaded some friends to ts^e him to the coffeehouse 
which Dryden frequented, and pleased himself with having seen 
him. 

Dryden died May 1, 1701, some days before Pope was twelve ; 
so early must he therefore have felt the power of harmony and 
the zeal of genius. Who does not wish that Dryden could have 
luK>wn the value of the homage that was paid him, and foreseen 
the greatness of his young admirer ? 

The earliest of Pope's productions is his Ode on So&tude^ writ- 
ten before he was twelve, in which there is nothing more than 
other forward boys have atttdned, and which is not equal to Cow- 
ley's performances at the same age. 

His time was now wholly spent in reading and writing. As 
he r«ad the classics, he amused himself with translating them ; 
and at fourteen made a version of the first book of The ThebaUf 
which,' with some revision, he afterward published. He must 
have been at this time, if he had no help, a considerable profit 
cient in the Latin tongue. 
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By Diyden's Fables, which' had then been^ttdt long pablkhed, 
and were much in the hands of poetical readers^ he was temfited 
to try his own skill in giving Chaucer a more &shicmable appeaiv 
ance, and put January and May and the Prplogw ^f the Wifh ^ 
Baik\nXo modem English. He translated likewise the epistle -of 
Sapfiho to Pfuvm^ ftxwn Ovid, to complete the vereion which ^was 
before imperfect ; and wrote some other small pieces, which he 
afterward printed. 

He sometimes in»tated the English poets, and profeaeed to 
have written at fourteen his poem xx^nSUence after Rochester's 
^ Nothing." He had now Ibrmed his versification, and in the 
smoothness of his numbers surpassed his original ; but this is a 
small part of his praise ; he discovers sueh acquaintance both 
with human life and public affairs, as is not easily amceived to 
have been attainable by a boy of fourteen in Windsor Forest. 

. Next year he was desirous of opening to himself new sources 
of knowledge, by- making lumself acquainted with modem lan- 
guages ; and removed for a time to London, that he might study 
French and Italian, which, as he de»red nothing more than to 
read them, were by diligent application soon despatched. -Of 
Italian learning he does not -appear to have ever made much use 
in his subsequent studies. 

He then returned to Biniield, . and delighted himself with his 
own poetry. He tried all styles and many subjects. He wrote 
a comedy, a tragedy, an epic poem, with panegyrics cm all the 
princes of Europe ; and, as he confesses, ^ thought himself the 
greatest genius that ever was.** Self confidence is the first re- 
quisite to great undertakings. He, indeed, who forms his opin- 
ion of himself in solitude, without loiowing the powers of other 
men, is very liable to error ; but it was the felicity of Pope to 
mte himself at his real value. 

Most of his puerile productions were, by his maturer judgment) 
afterward destroyed ; ^^ Alexander," the epic poem, was burnt fay 
the persuasion of Att^rbury. The tragedy was founded on the 
legend of St. Genevieve. Of the comedy there is no account 

Concerning his studies it is related, that he translated ^ TuUy 
on Old Age ;** and that, beside his books of poetry and criticisniy 
he read ^ Temple's Essays" and " Locke on Human Understand- 
ong." His readmg, though his &yourite Authors «re not knowiKf 
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gf/fun- to faivve fteei^ suffii^etitlf exienme aad nrahiiirious ; lor 
}m eaarlf pi«ce4 show^ wttli siifBdeilit evidetice, his knowledge 
of books* He that U pleawd with himself) eamly imagines that 
he shall pleade others. Sk William TrumbulU who had be^i 
toibawado r at Constaatinople) md secretary of state^ when he 
I0tiie4 from huaiiiesS) fixed his residence in the neighbourhood 
of Binfield* Pope^ not yet sixteen^ was introduced to the states- 
afan of »xty> and so distmguished himself, that their inter- 
wws €Sid^ in friendship and o^respondence. Pope was, through 
hcs whole life* ambitious of splendid acqusdntance ; and he seenoA 
to have wanted neither diligence nac success in attracting the 
nodccs of tfte great ; for, from his first entrance into the world, 
and his entrance was very early, he was admitt^ to familiarity 
idtfti those whose rank or station made them most conspicuous. 

From the age of sixteen the Hfe of Pope, as an author, may 
be properly computed. He now wrote his pastorals, which were 
ahown to the poets and critics of that time ; as they well deserv- 
e^ tbey were read with admiration, and many prsdses were be^ 
slowed upon them and upon the preface, which is both elegant 
vd learned in a high degree ; they were, however, not publish-* 
cd tiHl five years afterward. 

Cowley, Milton, and Pope, are distinguished amiMig the Eng« 
fish poets by the early ex<^on of their powers ; but the works 
of Cowley alone were published in his childhood, and therefore 
of Um only can it be certam that lus puerile perfimnances re« 
cdved no improvement from his maturer studies. 
- At this time begaxi his acquaintance with Wycherley, a man 
who seems to have had among his contemporaries his lull share 
of reputation, to have been esteemed without virtue, and caressed 
vithoQt good humour. Pope was proud of his notice ; Wycht 
l^rley wrote verses in his praise, which he was charged by Den- 
IBS with writing to himself, and they agreed for awhile to flatter 
one another. It is pleasant to remark how soon Pope learned 
the cant cS an author, and began to treat cridcs with contempt, 
though he had yet suffered nothing from them. 

But the fondness of Wycheriey was too violent to last. His 
^eem of Pope was such, that he submitted some poems to his 
^vidon ; and whoi Pope, perhaps proud of such confidence, 
was sufficiently bold in his criticisms, and liberal in his alterationsi 
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tite oM scribbler was angiy to see his pages de&ced^ and felt 
more pain from the detection than content fW)m the amendment 
of his faults. They parted ; but Pope always considered him 
with kindness, and visited him a little time before he died. 

Another of his early correspondents was Mr. Cromwell^ of 
whom I hare learned nothing particular but that he used to r^ 
a hunting in a tyewig. He was fond) and perhaps vain of amus- 
ing himself with poetry and criticism ; and sometimes sent his 
performances to Pope, who did not forbear such remarks as were 
now and then unwelcome. Pope, in his turn, put the juvenile 
version of ^ Statius*' into his hands for correction. 

Their correspondence afibrded the public its first knowledge 
of Pope's epistolary powers ; for his letters were ^ven by Crom- 
well to one Mrs. Thomas ; and she many years afterward sold 
them to Curll, who inserted them in a volume of his miscella- 
nies. 

Walsh, a name yet preserved among the minor poets, was one 
of his first encouragers. His regard was gained by the pastofals, 
and from him Pope received the counsel by which he seems to 
have regulated his studies. Walsh advised him to correctness} 
whiph, as he tdd him, the English poets had hitherto neglected^ 
and which therefore was left to him as a basis of fame ; and, be- 
ing delighted with rural poems, recommended to him to write 
a pastoral comedy, like those which are read so eagerly in Italy ;• 
a design which Pope probably did not approve^ as he did not fel« 
low it. 

Pope had now declared himself a poet ; and, thinking himself 
entitled to poetical conversation, began at seventeen to frequent 
Will's, a coffeehouse on the north side of Russell street in Covent 
garden, where the wits of that time used to assemble, and where 
Dryden had, when he lived, been accustomed to pre^de. 

During this pedod'of his life he was indefatigably diligent and 
insatiably curious ; wanting health for violent and money fisr ex- 
pensive pleasures, and having excited in himself very strong de« 
sires of intellectual eminence, he spent much of his time over 
his books ; but he read cmly to store his mind with &cts and im- 
ages, seizing all that his authors presented with undistinguiafaa- 
ble voracity, and with an appetite for knowledge too eager to be. 
mce. In a mind like his, however, all the faculties were at once 
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ifivoluiitarilj improving. Judgment is forced upon us by expe- 
rience. He that reads many hocks must compare one ofunion or 
<ffle style with another ; and, when he compares, must necessa^ 
raly distinguish, reject, and prefer. But the account given by 
himself of his studies was, that h'om fourteen to twenty he read 
only for amusement, from twenty to twenty seven for improve- 
ment and instruction ; that in the first part of this time he de- 
sired only to know, and in the second he endeavoured to judge. 

The pastorals, which had been for some time handed about 
among poets and critics, were at last printed, 1709, in Tonson's 
Miscellany, in a volume which began with the pastorals of Phil- 
ips and ended with those of Pope. 

The same year was written the Essay on Criticism ; a work 
which displays such extent of comprehension, such nicety of dis- 
"tiDction, such acquaintance with mankind, and such knowledge 
both of ancient and modem learning, as are not often attained by 
the maturest age and longest experience. It was published 
about two years afterward ; and, being praised by Addison ia 
^ The Spectator''* with sufficient liberality, met with so much 
favour as enraged Dennis, << who," he says, " found himself at- 
tacked, without any manner of provocation on his ^de, and at* 
lacked in his person, instead of his writings, by one who was 
wholly a str^ger to him, at a time when all the world knew he 
was persecuted by fortune ; and not only saw that this was at-»- 
tempted in a dlandestine manner, with the utmost falsehood and 
calumny, but found that all this was done by a little a£fected hyp* 
ocrite, who had nothing in his mouth at the same time but truth, 
candour, friendship, good nature, humanity, and magnanimity.'' 

How the attack was clandestine is not ea^ly perceived, nor 
how his pei'son is depreciated ; but he seems to have known 
something of Pope's character, in whom may be discovered an 
appetite to talk too fi*equently of his own virtues. 

The pamphlet is such as rage might be expected to dictate. 
He supposes himself to be asked two questions 9 whether the 
essay will succeed, and who or what is the author. 

* No. 353. Bat» according to Dr. WartOD> Pope wm displeafled at one 
paasa^, 10 which Addison censures the admisuou of i<some strokes of Ul 
nature.*' C. 

roi.. II* 29 
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. Its success he admits to be secured by the fidse opinicms then 
prevalent ; the author he concludes to be ^^ young and raw.'* 

<' Fu*st, because he discovers a sufficiency beyond his little abil« 
ity, and hath rashly undertaken a task infinitely above hb force* 
Secondly, while this little author struts, and afifects the dictato- 
rian air, he plainly shows, that at the same time he is under the 
rod ; and, while he pretends to give laws to others, is a pedan- 
tic slave to authority and opinion. Thirdly, he hath, like school- 
boys, borrowed both from living and dead. Fourthly, he kngws 
not his own mind, and frequently contradicts, himself. Fifthly, 
he is almost perpetually in the wrong.*' 

All these positions he attempts to prove by quotations and re- 
marks ; but his desire to do mischief is greater than his power. 
He has, however, justly criticised some passages in these Hnes j 

There are 'whom Heaven has blesa'd with store of wit. 

Yet want as mnoh again to manage it; 

For vit and judgment ever are at strife- 
It is apparent that wit has two meanings, and that what is want- 
ed, though called wit, is truly judgment. So far Dennis is un- 
doubtedly right ; but, not content with argument, he will have a 
little mirth, and triumphs over the first couplet in terms too ele- 
gant to be forgotten. ^^ By the way, what rare numbers are here ! 
Would not one swear that this youngster had espoused some an- 
tiquated muse, who had sued out a divorce on account of impo- 
tence from some superannuated sinner ; and, havbg been p— xed 
by her former spouse, has got the gout in her decrepit age, which 
makes her hobble so damnably ?'' This was the man who would 
reform a nation sinking into barbarity. 

In another place Pope himself allowed that Dennis had detect- 
ed one of those blunders which are called ^ btdls.** The first 
edition had this line ; 

What is this wit-^ 

Where wanted, scorn'd ; and envied where acquir'd ? 

" How," says the critic, " can wit be scorn'd where it is not? Is 
not this a figure frequently employed in Hibernian land ? The 
person that wants this wit may indeed be scorned, but the scon 
shows the honour which the contemner has fi)r wit." Of this 
remark Pope made the proper use, by correctmg the paass^. 
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I have preserved, I think, all that is reasonable in Dennis's 
criticism ; it remains that justice be done to his delicacy. ^ For 
his acquaintance, says Dennis, he names Mr. Walsh, who had 
by no means the qualification which this author reckons abso* 
lutely necessary to a critic, it being very certsun that he was, like 
tills essayer, a very mdifierent poet ; \^ loved to be well dressed ; 
and I remember a little young gentleman whom Mr. Walsh 
used to take into his company, as a double foil to his person and 
capacity. Inquire, between Sunninghiil and Oakingham, for a 
young, short, squab gentleman, the very bow of the god of love» 
and tell me whether he be a proper author to make personal re* 
flections ? He may extol the ancients, but he has reascm to thank 
the gods that he was bom a modem ; for had he been bom of 
tjrrecian parents, and his father consequently had by law had the 
absolute disposal of him, his life had been no longer than that of 
one of his poems, the life of half a day. Let the person of a 
gentleman of his parts be ever so contemptible, his inward man 
is ten dmes more ridiculous ; it being impossible that his out- 
ward form, though it be that of downright monkey, should differ 
80 much from human shape,' as his unthinking immaterial part 
does from human understanding." Thus began the hostility be- 
tween Pope and Dennis, which, though it was suspended for a 
short time, never was appeased. Pope seems, at first, to have 
attacked him wantonly ; but, though he always professed to des. 
pise him, he discovers, by mentioning him very often, that he 
felt his force or his venom. 

Of this Essay, Pope declared, that he did not expect the sale 
to be quick, because '* not one gentleman in sixty, even of liberal 
education, could understand it." The gentlemen, and the edu- 
cation of that time« seem to have been of a lower character than 
they are of this. He menticmed a thousand co{»es as a numer- 
ous impres»on. 

Dennis was not his only censurer ; the zealous papists thought 
the monks treated with too much contempt, and Erasmus toe 
studiously praised ; but to these objections he had not much re- 
gard. 

The Essay has been translated into French by Hamilton, au- 
thor of the ^ Comte de Grammont," whose version was never 
printed, by Robotham, secretary to the king for Hanover, and by 
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R6siiel ; and commented by Dr. Warburt<m» who has discoter- 
4m1 in it such ord(pr and conmQction as was not per<^ived by Ad- 
disony noF} as is ssdd} intended by the author. 

Almost every poem, conustipg of precepts, is so far arl»trary 
and immethodical, that many of the paragraphs may change 
places with no apparent inconvenience ; for of two or more Jm)- 
sitions depending upon some remote and general princii^ t]^re 
is seldom any cogent reason why one should precede the cftKer. 
But for the order in which they stand, whatever it be, a lit^e in^ 
genuity may easily give a reason. " It is posdble," says Hook* 
er, ** that, by long cirqumducticm, from any one truth all truth 
may be inferred.'* Of all homogeneous truths, a| least <tfall 
truths respecting the same general end, in w^hatever series they 
may be produced, a concatenation by intermediate ideas mxy be 
formed, such as, when it is once showPi ^^U appear natural ; 
but if this order be reversed, another mode of connection equally 
specious may be found or made. Aristotle is prai^ed for nam- 
ing fortitude first of the cardinal virtues, as that without which 
no other virtue can steadily be practised ; but he might) with 
equal pn^riety, have placed prudence and justice before it» since 
without prudence, fortitude is mad ; without justice, it is mis* 
chievous. 

As the end of method is perspicuity, that series is suffici^tly 
regular that avdids obscurity, and where there is no obscurity) it 
will not be difficult to (Hscover method* 

In *' The Spectator" was published The Messiaby which he 
first submitted to the perusal of Steele, and corrected in compli- 
ance with his criticisms. 

It is reasonable to infer, fix>m his letters, that the. Verses on tkf 
Wkfortunate lady were written about the time when his Ess^y was 
published. The lady's name and adventures I have sought with 
fruitless inquiiy.* 

I can therefore tell no more than I have learned from Mr. 
BufFhead, who writes with the confidence of one who could trust 
his information. She was a woman of eminent rank and large 
fortune, the ward of an uncle, who, having given her a prc^^ 
t4ltcaUon> expected like other guardians that she should make 

* S?e Gent M»g. vol. LI. p. 31^. K. 
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' It least mi equal match ; and such he proposed to her, but found 
it rejected in &vour of a young gentleman of inferior comlitioD. 
Having discovered the correspondence between the two lov- 
ers, and finding the young lady determined to abide by her tmm 
choice, he supposed that separation might do what can rarely be 
done by arguments, and sent her into a foreign country^ where 
ahe was obliged to converse only with those from whom her un* 
cle had nothing to fear. 

Her lover took care to repeat his vows ; but his letters were 
intercepted and carried to her guardian, who directed her to be 
watched with still greater vigilance, till of this restraint she grew 
ao impatient, that she bribed a woman servant to procure her a 
sword, which she directed to her heart. 

From this account, given with evident intention to raise the 
lady's character, it does not appear that she had any claim to 
praise, nor much to'compassion. She seems to have been im- 
patieBt, violent, and ungovernable. Her uncle's power could not 
I ha?e lasted kxig ; the hour of liberty and choice would have 
come in time. But her desires were too hot for delay, and she 
I liked self murder better than suspense. 

I Nor is it discovered that the unde, whoever he was, is with 
; much justice delivered to posterity as <^ a false guardian ;" he 
fisems to have done only that for which a guardian is appoiiUed i 
lis endeavoured to direct his niece till she should be able to <£« 
net herself. Poetry has not often been worse employed than in 
dignifying the amorous fury of a raving girl. 

Not long after, he wrote 77ie Hafie of the Locky the most airy, 
the most ingenious, and the most delightful, of all his conipou- 
tioQs, occasioned by a frolic of gallantry, rather too familiar, in 
vhich lord Petre cut off a lock of Mrs. Arabella Fermor's hair^ 
This, whether stealth €»r violence, was so much resented, that the 
commerce of the two ^milies, before very friendly, was inter- 
rupted. Mr. Caryly a gentleman who» being secretary to king 
James's queen, had fi^lowed his mistress into France, and who, 
being the author of Sir Solomon Single^ a comedy, and some 
lranslad<»is, was entitled to the notice of a wit, solicited Pope ta 
endeavour a reconciliatioB by a ludicrous poem, which might 
bring both the parties to a better temper. In compliance whh 
Car]4'e fequest^ though his name was for a long time marked 
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only by the first and last letters, C— 1, a poem of two cantos was 
written, 17 U, as is said, in a fortnight, and sent to the offended 
lady, who liked it well enough to show it ; and, with the usual 
process of literary transactions, the author, dreading a surrepti- 
tious editkx), was forced to publish it. 

The event is said to have been such as was desired, the pacifi- 
cadon and diversion of all to whom it related, except sir George 
Brown, who complained with some bitterness, that, in the char- 
acter of sir Plume, he was made to talk nonsense. Whether 
all this be true, I have some doubt ; for at Paris, a few years agoj 
a niece of Mrs. Fermor, who presided in an English ccmvent, 
mentioned Pope's work with very little gratitude, rather as an 
insult than an honour ; and she may be supposed to have inher- 
ited the opinion of her family. 

At its first appearance it was termed by Addison ^' merum 
s^." Pope, however, saw that it was capable of improvement ; 
and, having luckily contrived to borrow his machinery from the 
Rosicrucians, imparted the scheme with which his head was 
teeming to Addison, who told him that his work, as it stood, was 
^ a deiidous little thing,*' and gave him no encouragement to 
retouch it. 

- Tbb has be^n too hastily considered as an instance of Addi- 
son's jealousy ; for, a$ he could not guess the conduct of the new 
design, or the possiluiities of pleasure comprised in a fiction of 
which there had been no examples, he might very reasonably 
and kindly persuade, the author to acquiesce in his own prosper- 
ity, and forbear an attempt which he considered as an unneces- 
sary hazard. 

Addison's counsel was happily rejected. Fapc foresaw the 
future efflorescence of imagery then budding in his mind, and 
resdved to spare no art or industry of cultivation. The soft lux- 
uriance of his fancy was already shooting, and all the gay varie- 
ties of diction were ready at his hand to colour and embellish it. 

His attempt was justified by its success. The Rafie tf the 
Lock stands forward, in the classes of literature, as the most cxv 
quisite example of ludicrous poetry. Berkeley congratulated 
him upon the display of powers more truly poetical than he had 
shown before ; with elegance of description and justness of pre- 
-ceptSy he had now exhibited boundless fertility of invention* 
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He always conudered the intermixture of the machinery with 
the action as his most successful exertion of poetical art» He 
indeed could never afterward produce any thing of such unex- 
ampled excellence. Those performances which strike with wod« 
der are combinations of skilful genius with happy casualty ; and 
it b not likely that any felichy like the discovery of a new race 
of preternatural agents should happen twice to the same man. 

Of this poem the author was, I thinks allowed to enjoy the 
pndse for a long time without disturbance. Many years after* 
ward, Dennis published some remarks upon it) with very little 
force and with no effect ; for the opinion of the public was al- 
ready settled, and it was no longer «t the mercy of criticism. 

About this time he published The TemfUe ofFame^ which, as 
he tells Steele in their correspondence! he had written two years 
before ; that is, when he was only twenty two years old, an early^ 
time of life for so much learning and so inuch observation as that 
work exhibits. 

On this poem Dennis afterward published some remarks, of 
which the most reasonable is, that some of the lines represent 
motion as exhibited by sculpture. 

Of the epistle from EloUa to Meiardy I do not know the date« 
Bk first inclination to attempt a composition of that tender kind 
arose, as Mr. Savage told me, from his perusal of Prior's JVur- 
brovm Maid. How much he has surpassed Prior^s work it is 
not necessary to mention, when perhaps it may be said with jus- 
tice, that he has excelled every composition of the same kind. 
The mixture of religious hope and redgnaticm gives an eleva- 
tion and dignity to disappointed love which images merely nat- 
ural cannot bestow. The gloom of a convent strikes the imag- 
ination with far greater force than the solitude of a grove. 

This piece was, however, not much his favourite in his latter 
years, though I never heard upon what principle he slighted it. 

In the next year, 17 13, he published Windaor ForcBt ; of which 
part was, as he relates, written at sixteen, about the same time 
as his pastorals, and the latter part was added afterward ; where 
the addition begins, we are not told. The lines relatuig to the 
peace confess their own date. It is dedicated to lord Lansdowne, 
who was then high in reputation and influence among the tories ; 
and it is said, that the ccmclusion of the poem gave great pun to 
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AddiflOO) both as a poet and a politician. Reports like this are 
always spread with boldness very dispropordonate to their evi- 
dence. Why should Addison receive any pardcular disturbance 
from the last lines of Windsor Forest ? If contrariety of opinion 
could poison a politician) he would not live a day ; and, as a poetf 
he must have felt Pope's force of genius much more from 
many other parts of his works. 

The pain that Addison might feel it is not likely that he would 
confess ; and it is certain that he so well suppressed his discon- 
tenty that Pope now thought himself hb favourite ; for, having 
been consulted in the revisal of CaiOy he introduced it by a pro- 
logue ; and} when Dennis published his remarks, undertook, 
not indeed to vindicate, but to revenge his friend, by a << Narrative 
of the frenzy of John Dennis." 

There is reason to believe that Addison gave no encouragement 
to this disingenuous hostility ; for, says Pope, in a letter to him, 
^ indeed your opinion, that 'tis endrely to be neglected, would 
be my ^wn in my own case ; but I felt more warmth here than 
I did when I first saw his book against myself, though indeed in 
two minutes it made me heartily merry/' Addiscxi was ix>t a 
Snan on whom such cant of sensibili^ could make much impres- 
sion. He left the pamphlet to itseV, having disowned it to Den- 
nis, and perhaps did not think Pope to have deserved much by his 
efficiousness. 

This year was pinnted in <^ The Guardian" the ironical com- 
parison between the pastorals of Philips and Pope ; a composi- 
tion of artifice, cridcism, and literature, to which nothing equal 
will easily be found. The superiority of Pope is so ingeniously 
dissembled, and the feeble lines of Philips so skilfully preferred, 
that Steele, being deceived, was unwilling to print the paper, 
lest Pope should be offended. Addison immediately saw the 
writer's design ; and, as it seems, had malice enough to conceal 
his ^scoveiy, and to permit a publication which, by making 
hts friend Philips ridiculous, made him for ever an enemy to 
Ptope. 

It appears that Bkxmi this time Pope had a strong inclination 
to i»dte the art of painting with that of poetiy, and put himself 
under the tuition of Jervas. He was near sighted, and there« 
fore not formed by nature for a pamter ; he tried, however, bow 
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kt he could advance^ and sometimes persuaded his friends to 
sit. A picture of Betterton, supposed to be drawn by him, was 
in the possession of lord Mansfield ;^ if this was taken from the 
Hfe, he must have begun to paint earlier ; for Betterton was 
sow dead* Pope's ambition of this new art produced some 
encomiastic verses to Jervas, which certainly show his power as 
a poet ; but I have been told that they betray his ignorance of 
painting. 

He appears to have regarded Betterton with kindness and 
esteem ; and afler his death published, under his namej a version 
into modem English of Chaucer's prologues, and one of his 
tales, which, as was related by Mr. Harte, were believed to have 
been the performance of Pope himself by Fenton, who made him 
, a gay offer of five pounds, if he would show them in the hand of 
Betterton, 

The next year, 1713, produced a bolder attempt, by which 
profit was sought as well as pnuse. The poems which he had 
liitherto written, however they might have diffused his name, had 
made very little addition to his fortune. The allowance which 
fab father made him, though, proportioned to what he had, it 
might be liberal, could not be large ; his religion hindered him 
from the occupation of any civil employment ; and he complain- 
ed that he wanted even money to buy books.t 
. He therefore resolved to try how fer the favour of the public 
extended, by soliciting a subscription to a version of the Mady 
with large notes. 

To print by subscription was, for some time, a practice pecu* 
liar to the English. The first considerable work for which this 
expedient was employed is said to have been Dryden's Virgil ;| 
and it had been tried agaui with great success when the ^ Tatlera** 
were collected into volumes. 

There was reason to believe that Pope's attempt would be 
successful. He was . in the full bloom of reputation, and was 
personally known to almost all whom dignity of emplojrment or 

* It is still at Caen Wood. N. t Spence. 

^ Earlier than this, viz, in 1688, Milton's Paradise Lott had been pub- 
lished with great succfess by subsoriptioD, in folloy under the patronage of 
Mr. afterward lord Soniers. B. 
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ftplendour of reputation had made eminent; he conversed in- 
differently with both parties, and never disturbed the pubfit 
with his political opinions ; and it might be naturally expected, 
as each &ction then boasted its literary zeal, that the great meni 
who on other occasions practised all the violence of oppodtioOf 
would emulate each other in their encouragement of a poet who 
had delighted all, and by whom none had been offended. 

With those hopes, he offered an English Iliad to subscribers^ 
in six volumes in quarto, for ux guineas ; a sum, according to 
the value of money at that dme, by no means inconsiderable, and 
greater than I believe to have been ever asked before. Ifis 
proposal, however, was very favourably received ; and the patrons 
of literature were busy to recommend his undertaking and pro- 
mote his interest. Lord Oxford, indeed, lamented that such a ge- 
nius should be wasted upon a work not original ; but proposed no 
means by which he might live without it. Addison recommend- 
ed caution and moderation, and advised him not to be content 
with the praise of half the nation, when he might be universally 
&voured. 

The fatness of the dedgn, the popularity of the author, and 
the attention of the literary world, naturally rsdsed such expecta- 
tions of the future sale, that the booksellers made their offers 
with great eagerness ; but the highest bidder was Bernard Lin- 
tot, who became proprietor, on condition of supplying, at his 
own expense, all the copies which were to be delivered to sub- 
scribers, or presented to friends, and paying two hundred pounds 
for every volume. 

Of the quartos it was, I believe, stipulated that none should 
be printed but for the author, that the subscription might not 
be depreciated ; but Lintot impressed the same pages upon a 
small folio, and paper perhaps a little thinner ; and sold exactly 
at half the price, for half a guinea each volume, books so litde 
inferior to the quartos, that, by a fraud of trade, those folios; 
being afterward shortened by cutdng away the top and bottom) 
were sold as copies printed for the subscribers. 

Lintot printed two hundred and fifty on royal paper in folio, for 
two guineas a volume ; of the small folio, having printed seven- 
teen hundred and fifty copies of the first volumci he reduced the 
number in the other volumes tp a thousand. 
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It is unpleasant to relate that the bookseller, after all his 
hopes and all hb liberality, was, by a very unjust and illegal ac- 
tion, defrauded of his profit. An edition of the English lUcid 
yrsis printed in Holland in duodecimo, and imported clandestinely 
br the gratification of those who were impatient to read what 
they could not yet afford to buy. This fraud could only be coun- 
teracted by an. edition equally cheap and more commodious ; and 
Lintot was compelled to contract liis folio at once into a duodec- 
imo, and lose the advantage of an intermediate gradation. The 
i^otes, which in the Dutch copies were placed at the end of each 
book, as they had been in the large volumes, were now subjoined 
to the text in the same page, and are therefore more easily con- 
ifulted. Of this edition two thousand five hundred were first 
printed, and five thousand a few weeks afterward ; but indeed 
great numbers were necessary to produce considerable profit. 

Pope, having now emitted his proposals, and engaged not 
only his own reputation, but in some degree that of his fiienda, 
who patronized his subscription, began to be frighted at his own 
undertaking; and finding himself at first embarrassed with diffi- 
culties, which retarded and oppressed him, he was .for a time 
timorous and uneasy, had his nights disturbed by dreams of long 
journeys through unknown ways, and wished, as he said, ** that 
somebody would hang him."* 

This misery, however, was not of long continuance ; he grew 
by degrees more acquainted with Homer's images and expres- 
rions, and practice increased his facility of versification. In a 
short dmc he represents himself as despatching regularly fifty 
verses a day, which would show him by an easy computation the 
termination of his labour. 

His own diffidence was not his only vexation. He that asks a 
snbscripdon atjon finds that he has enemies. All who do not 
encourage him defame him. He that wants money will rather 
be thought angry than poor ; and he that wishes to save his money 
conceals his avarice by his malice. Addison had hinted his 
suspicion that Pope was too much a tory ; and some of the tories 
suspected his principles because he had contributed to « The 
Guardian/* which was carried on by Steele. 

* Spence. 
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To those who censured his politics were added enemies yet 
more dangerous, who called in question his knowledge of Greeks 
and his qualifications for a translator of Homer. To these he 
made no public opposition ; but in one of his letters escapes 
from them as well as he can. At an age like his, for he was 
not more than twenty five, with an irregular education, and a 
course of life of which much seems to have passed in conversa- 
tion, it is not very likely that he overflowed with Greek. But 
when he felt himself deficient he sought assistance ; and what 
man of learning would refuse to help him ? Minute inqui- 
ries into the force of words are less necessary in translatmg 
Homer than other poets, because hb positions are general, and 
his representations natural, with verj little dependence on local 
or temporary customs, on those changeable scenes of artificial life, 
which, by mingling oiiginally with accidental notions, and crowdr 
ing the mind with images which time effaces, produces ambiguity 
in diction and obscurity in books. To this open display of una- 
dulterated nature it must be ascribed, that Homer has fewer 
passages of doubtful meaning than any other poet either in the 
learned or in modern languages. I have read of a man, who being, 
by his ignorance of Greek, compelled to gratify his curiosity with 
the Latin printed on the opposite page, declared that, from the 
rude simplicity of the lines literally rendered, he formed nobler 
ideas of the Homeric majesty than from the laboured elegance 
of polished versions. 

Those literal translations were always at hand, and from them 
he could easily obtain his author's seiise with sufficient certainty; 
and among the readers of Homer the number is very small of 
those who find much in the Greek more than in the Latin, except 
the music of the numbers. 

If more help was wanting, he had the poetical translation of 
Mobanus Heaaua^ an un^veared writer of Latin verses ; he had 
the French Homers of La Valterie and Dacicr, and the Eng- 
lish of Chapman, Hobbes, and Ogilby. With Chapman, whose 
work, though now totally neglected, seems to have been popular 
almost to the end of the last century, he had very frequent con- 
sultations, and perhaps never translated any passage till he had 
read his version, which indeed he has been sometimes suspected 
of using instead of the original. 
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Notes were likewise to be proyided } for the nx volumes would 
have been very little more than dx pamphlets without them* 
What the mere perusal of the text could suggest, Pope wanted 
no assistance to collect or methodize ; but more was necessa- 
Tf ; many pages were to be filled, and learning must supply ma- 
terials to wit and judgment. Something might be gathered 
from Dacier ; but no man loves to be indebted to hb omtempo- 
nuies, and Dacier was accessible to common readers. Eusta^ 
thius was therefore necessarily consulted. To read Eustathiusy 
of whose work there was then no Latin versions I suspect Pope^ 
if he had been willing, not to have been able ; some other was 
therefore to be found, who had leisure as well as abilities ; and 
he was doubtless most readily employed who would do much 
work for little money. 

The history of the notes has never been traced. Broome, in 
his preface to his poems, declares himself the commentittor ^< in 
part upon the Iliad ;" and it appears from Fenton's letter^ pre* 
served in the museum, that Broome was at first engaged in con« 
salting Kustathius, but that after a time, whatever was the rea* 
aon, he desisted ; another man, of Cambridge, was then em* 
ployed, who soon grew weary of the work ; and a third, that 
was. recommended byThirlby, is now discovered to have been 
3oTtin, a man since well known to the learned world, who com- 
plained that Pope, having accepted and approved his performance 
never testified any curiosity to see him, and who professed to 
have forgotten the terms on which he worked. The terms which 
Pentou uses are very mercantile ; ^ I think at first sight that his 
performance is very commendable, and have sent word for him 
Id fiiosh the 17th. book, and to send it with his demands for his 
trouble. I have here enclosed the specimen ; if the rest come 
befi>re the return, I will keep them till I receive your order.** 

Broome then offered his service a second time, which was 
piY)bably accepted, as they had afterward a closer correspond- 
ence. Pamell ccmtributed the life of Homer, which Pope found 
so harsh, that he took great pains in correcting it ; and by his 
own diligence, with such help as kindness or money could pro- 
cure him, in somewhat more than five years he completed his 
version of the ^< Iliad," with the notes. He b^an it in 17 12, 
his twenty fifth year, and concluded it in 1713, his thirtieth year. 
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When vrt find him translating fifty fines a day, it is natural to 
suppose that he would have brought his work to a more speedy 
conclusion. The " lUad," containing less than sixteen thousand 
yerses, might have been despatched in less than three hundred 
and twenty days by fifty verses in a day. The notes, compiled 
with the assistance of his mercenaries, could not be supposed to 
require more time than the text. 

According to this calculation, the progress of Pope may seem 
to have been slow ; but the distance is commonly very great 
between actual performances and speculative possibility. It is 
natural to suppose, that as much as has been done today may be 
done tomorrow ; but on the morrow, some difficulty emerges, 
or some external impediment obstructs. Indolence, interrupt 
tion, business, and pleasure, all take their turns of retarda- 
tion ; and every long work is lengthened by a thousand causes 
that can, and ten thousand that cannot be recounted. Per- 
haps no extensive and multifarious performance was ever ef- 
fected within the term originally fixed in the midertaker's 
mind. He that runs against time has an antagonist not subject 
to casualties. 

The encouragement given to this translation, though report 
seems to have overrated it, was such as the world has not often 
seen. The subscribers were five hundred and seventy five. 
The copies for which subscriptions were given were six hun- 
dred and fifty four.; and only six hundred and sixty were printed. 
For these copies Pope had nothing to pay ; he therefore receiv- 
ed, including the two hundred pounds a volume, five thousand 
three hundred and twenty pounds four shillmgs without deduc- 
tion, as the books were supplied by Lintot. 

By the success of his subscription Pope was relieved from 
those pecuniary distresses with which, notwithstanding his pq>- 
ularity, he had hitherto struggled. Lord Oxford had often la- 
mented his disqualification for public employment, but never 
proposed a pension. While the translation of ^' Homer'' virasin 
its progress, Mr. Craggs^ then secretary of state, ofiered to pro- 
cure him a pension, which, at least, during his ministry, might 
be enjoyed with secrecy. This was not accepted by Pope, who 
told . him, however, that if he should be pressed with w^t of 
money he would send to him for occasional supplies, Craggs 
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vras not long in power, and was never solicited for money by 
Pope, who disdained to beg what he did not want. 

With the prodtibt of this subscription, which he had too much 
discretion to squander, he secured his future life from want, by 
considerable annuities. The estate of the duke of Buckingham 
was found to have been charged with five hundred pounds a yeari 
payable to Pope, which doubtless his translation enabled him to 
purchase* 

It cannot be unwelcome to literary curiosity that I deduce 
thus minutely the history of the English ^ Iliad.'' It is certainly 
the noblest verdion of poetry which the world has ever seen ; 
and its publication must therefore be considered as one of the 
great events in the annals of learning. 

To those who have skill to estimate the excellence and diffi- 
culty of this great work, it mtist be very desirable to know how 
it was performed, and by what gradations it advanced to correct* 
ness. Of such an intellectual process the knowledge has very 
rarely been attainable ; but happily there rem^s the original 
copy of the '^ Iliad," which, being obtained by Bolingbroke as a 
curiosity, descended from him to Mallet, and is now, by the solici- 
tation of the late Dr. Maty, reposited in the museum. 

Between this manuscript, which is written upon accidental 
fragments of paper, and the printed edition, there must have 
been an intermediate copy, that was perhaps destroyed as it re- 
turned from the press. 

From the first copy I have procured a few transcripts, and 
shall exhibit first the printed lines ; then, in a smalldr print, those 
of the manuscripts, with all their variations. Those words 
in the small print which are given in italics are cancelled in 
the copy, and the words placed under them adopted in their 
stead. 

The beginning of the £rst book stands thus $ y 

The wraih of Peleus • son^ the direful spring 
Of all the Grecian woes, O goddess, sing. 
That wrath which hurl*d to Pluto's gloomy reign 

The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain. 

; .. .. • • 

The stern Pelides' rages O goddess, sing, 

wrath 
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te all the woei of Greece the &tal springs 

Oredan 
That strev'd tvith warriors dead the Phrygian plaiflf 

heroes 

And peopled the dark hell ivith heroes slain ; 

fiird the shady hell with chiefs untimely 

Whose limbS) unburied on the naked shore. 

Devouring dogs and htlngry vultures tore. 

Since great Achillea and Atridea strove ; 

Such was the sovereign doom, and such the will of Jove. 

Whose limbs, unburied on the hostile shore* 

Devouring dogs and greedy vultures tore» 

Since first Atridea and Achillea strove ; 

Such was the sovereign doom, and such the will of Jove* 

Declare, O muse, in what ill fated hour 

Sprung the fierce strife, from what offended power ? 

Latona's son a dire contagion spread, 

And heap'd the camp with mountuns of the dead; 

The king of men his reverend priest defy'dy 

And for the king's offence the people dy*d« 

Declare, O goddess, what effended pover 
Inflam'd their rag>e in that ill omen'd hour ; 

anger fatal, hapless 

.7^' ]Phcebu8 himself the dire debate procured* 

fierce 
T* avenge the wrongs his injurM priest endured; 
For this the god a dire infection spread. 
And heap'd the camp with millions of the dead ; 
The king of men the sacred sire defy'd. 
And for the king's offence the people dy'd. 

For Chryses sought with costly gifts to gain 
His captive daughter from the victor's chain ; 
Suppliant the venerable Neither stands, 
Apollo's awful ensigns grace his hands ; 
By these he begSy and, lowly bending down, 
Extends the sceptre and the laurel crown. 

For Chryses sought hypreaenta to regain 

costly gifts to gain 

His captive daughter from the victor's chain ! 
Suppliant the venerable father stands^ 
Apollo's awfal ensigns grac'd his hands. 
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By tliese be beg«, mm), lowly bendinf dow& 

The golden sceptre and the laurel CTOwn, 

Presents the sceptre 

For thete tu enngrtB ofhU god he bare. 
The god that tends his golden shafts afar ; 
Then, low on earth, the yenerable man, 
Sappliaot, before the brother lunga began. 

He sued to all, but chief implored for g;race 
The brother kings of Atreus* royal race ; 
Ye kings and warriors, may your vows be cfown*d, 
And Troy's proud walls lie level with the ground ; 
May Jove restore you^ when your tmls are o'er. 
Safe to the pleasures of your native shore. 

To all he sued, but chief implor'd for graea 

The brother kings of Atreus' royal r%ee ; 

Ye sons qf Atreus, may your vows be ^rown'd, 

kings and waniors 

Your labours, by the gods be all your labours cnrwtCd^ 
So may the gods your arms vnth conquest bless, 
And Troy's proud walls He level iFith the ground ; . 

Till laid 

Andcrovn your labours wth des^ra^dsuscessi 
May Jove restore you, when your toils are o'er^ 
Safe to the pleasures of your native shore. 

But, oh ! ri^lieve a wretched parent's pain, 
And give Chryseis to these arms again ; 
If mercy fail, yet let my present move, 
And dread avienging Phoebus, son of Jove« 

But, oh ! relieve a hapless parent's pAio, 

And give my daughter to these arms again ; 

Receive tny gifts / if mercy fails, yet let my present move. 

And fear the god that deals his darts around. 

avenging Phoebus, son of Jove. 
The Greeks, in shouts, their joint assent declare 
The priest to reverence and release the fair. 
Not fio Atrides ; he, with kingly pride^ 
Hepuls'd the sacred sire^ and thus replyM. 

He said, the Greeks their joint assent deielare. 
The father said, tlte gen'rous Greeks relent, 
T' accept the ransom, and release the fair ; 
Revere the priest, and speak their joint assent i 
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Kot CO the tyrant f be, with kingly pride^ 
Atrides 

RopulsM the sacred sire^ and thus reply'd« 
[[Not so the tyrant. Dryden.J 

Of these lines, and of the whole Urst book, I am told that 
there was yet a former copy, more varied, and more deformed 
with interlineations. 

The beginning of the second book varies very little from the 
piinted page, and is therefore set down without a parallel ; the 
few differences do not require to be elaborately displayed. 

Now pleasing sleep had seaVd each mortal eye ; 
Stretch'd in their tents the Grecian leaders lie ; 
Th' immortals slumbered on their thrones above, 
All but the ever watchful eye of Jove. 
To honour Thetis' son he bends his care, , 
And plunge the Greeks in all the woes of war. 
Then bids an empty phantom rise to sight. 
And thus commanda the vision of the night ; 

directs 
Fly hence, delusive dream, and, light as air^ 
To Agamemnon's royal tent repair ; 
Bid him in arms draw forth th* embattled train^ 
March all his legions to the dusty plain. 
?fov) tell the king tis giv'n him to destroy 
Declare ev'n now 
The lofty walla of wide extended Troy ; 

tow'rs 
For now no more the gods with £it6 contend ; 
At Juno^s suit the heavenly factions end. 
Destruction hovers o'er yon devoted wall, 

hangs • 
And nodding Ilium waits th^ impending fidl. 

INVOCATIOV TO THE CATALOGUE OF SHIPS. 

Say, virgins, seated round the throne divine, 

All knowing goddesses \ immortal nine I 

Since earth's wide regions, heaven's unmeasar'd b^ght* 

And hell's abyss, hide nothing from your sight, 
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Wei wretched mortals ! lost in doubts below, 
But guess by rumour, and but boast we know, 
Oh I say what heroes, firM by thirst of feme, 
Or urg*d by wrongs, to Troy's destruction came ! 
To count them all, demands a thousand tongues, 
A throat of brass' and adamantine lungs. 

"Sow, virgin goddesses, immortal nine ! 
That roand Olympus' heavenly summit shine^ 
Who see through heaven and earth, and hell profound. 
And all things knoir, and all things can resound I 
Relate what armies sought the Trojan land. 
What nations foUow'd, and what chiefs command ; 
For doubtful fame distracts mankind below. 
And nothing can we tell and nothing know. 
Without your aid, to count th' unnumber'd train, 
A thousand mouths, a thousand tongues vere vain. 

Book v. v, 1. 

But Pallas now Tydides' soul inspires, 
Fills with her force, and warms with all her fires ; 
Above the Greeks his cleathless &me to raise, 
And crown her hero with distinguished praise. 
High on his helm celestial lightnings play. 
His beamy shield emits a living ray ; 
Th* unwearied blaze incessant streams supplies, 
Like the red star that fires th' autumnal skies. 

But Pallas now Tydides' soul inspires. 
Fills with her roffe, and warms with all her fires -p 

force. 
O'er all the Greeks decrees hia fame to raise. 
Above the Greeks her -toarrioi^s fame to raise^ 

his deathless 
And crown her hero with immortal praise ; 

distinguished 
Bright from his beamy creit the lightnings play. 

High on helm 

From his broad buckler flash'd the living ray i 
High on his helm celestial lightnings play, . . 

His beamy shield emits a living ray ; 
The goddess with her breath the flames supplies. 
Bright as the star whose fires in autumn rise ; 
Her breath divine thick streaming flames supplies, 
Bright as the star that fires th' autumnal skies i 
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Th' mnwearied blaae inoeasant streams supplies^ 
Like the red star that fires th' autamnal skies ; 

When fim he rears his radiant orb to ught) 

And) bath'd in ocean, shoots a keener light. 

Such glories Pallas on the chief besto^^'d. 

Such from his arms the fierce effulgence fk)W*d ; 

Onward slie drives him, furious to engage, 

Where the fight bums, and where the tluckest rage. 

WkeD fresh he rears his radiant orb to sight. 
And gilds old ocean with a blaze of light. 
Bright as the star that fires th' autumnal skies, 
Fresh from the deep, and gilds the seas and skies ; 
Such glories Pallas on her chief bestow'd, 
Such sparkling rays from his bright armour flow'd ; 
Such from his arms the fierce etfhlgenCe flowM ; 
Onward she drives him headlong to engage, 

furious 

Where the vtar bleedt, and where ihejiereett rage. 

fight bums, tldekest 

The sons of Dares first the combat sought, 
A wealthy priest, but rich without a fault ; 
In Vulcan's fane the Other's days were led, 
The sons to toils of glorious battle bred ; 

There liv'd a Trojan ; Dares was his name. 
The priest of Vulcan, rich, yet void of blame ; 
The sons of Dares first the combat sought, 
A wealthy priest, but rich without a fiiult. 

Conclusion of Book viii. v, 687. 

As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night. 
O'er heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not a cloud o*ercasts the solemn scene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumber'd g^ld the glowing pole ; 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 
And tip with silver every mountain's head ; . 
Then shine the vales, the rocks, in prospect rise^ 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies ; 
The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 
Eye the blue vault, and Uess the useful light. 
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So masxf flames befi>re proud Ilion bkzO) 
And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays ; 
The long reflections of the distant fires 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires. 
A thousand piles the dusky horrors gild, 
And shoot a shady lustre o'er the field. 
Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 
Whose umber'd arms by fits thick flashes send ; 
Loud neigh the coursers o'er their heaps of com, 
And ardent warriors w^t the rising mom. 

As when in ttiHaeai of the lUent night. 
As when the moon in all her lustre brig;ht ; 
As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night. 
O'er heaven's clear azure tkecU her silver light ; 

pure spreads sacred 

As ttill in iir the trembling lustre stood. 
And o'er its golden border shoots a flood ; 
When no loote ^ale disturbs the deep serene, 

not a breath 
And no dim cloud o'ereasts the solemn seene ; 

not a 
Around her silTer throne the planets glow. 
And stars unnomber^d trembling beams bestow ; 
Around her thiDne the vivid planets roll. 
And stars nnnumber'd gild the glowing pole s 
Clear gleams of light o'er the dark trees are seen, 

o'er the dark trees a yellow sheds^ 
O'er the dark trees a yellower ^een they shed, 

gleam 

verdure 

And tip with silver all the mmtntain heads 

forest 
And tip with silver every mountain's head. 
The Tallies open, and the forests rise, 
The vales appear, the rooks in prospect rise. 
Then shme the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
All nature stands reveal'd before our eyes ; 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies. 
The conscious shepherd, joyfUl at the sight. 
Eyes the blue vault, and numbers every light. 
The conseious swains, rejoicing' at the sight, 

shepherds, gazing with delight 
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Eje the blue Taalt, vad bless the vivid lights 

glorious 
useful 
So many flames before the navy blaze, 

proud Ilion 

And lighten glimmering Xanthus -with their rays ; 
Wide o'er the fields to Troy extend the gleams. 
And tip the distant spires with fainter beams i 
The long refleetions of the distant fires * 
Gild the high walls, and tremble on the spires ; 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires ; 
A thousand fires, at distant stations, bright. 
Gild the dark prospeet, and dispel the night. 

Of these specimens every man who has cultivated poetry, or 
who delights to trace the mind from the rudeness of its first con- 
ceptions to the elegance of its last, will naturally desire a greater 
number ; but most other readers are already tired, and I am not 
writing only to poets and philosophers. 

The " Iliad" was published volume by volume, as the trans- 
lation proceeded ; the four first books appeared in 1715. The 
expectation of this work was undoubtedly high, and every man 
who had connected his name with criticism or poetiy was de^r- 
ous of such intelligence as might enable him to talk upon the 
popular topic. Halifax, who, by having b^en first a poet and 
then a patron of poetry, had acquired the right of being a judge, 
was willing to hear some books while they were yet unpublished. 
Of this rehearsal Pope afterward gave the following account.* 

^ The famous lord Halifax was rather a pretender to taste 
than really possessed of it. When I had finished the two or 
three first books of my translation of the * Iliad,' that lord desir- 
ed to have the pleasure of hearing them read at his house. Ad- 
dison, Congreve, and Garth, were there at the reading. In fi»ir 
or five places, lord Halifax stopt me very civilly, and with a 
speech each time of much the same kind, ^ I beg your par- 
don, Mr. Pope ; but there is something in that passage that does 
not quite please me. Be so good as to mark the place, and con- 
sider it a little at your leisure. I am sure you can give it a little 
turn.' I returned from lord Halifiix's with Dr. Gartb^ m bis 

* Spence. 
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chariot ; aiki, as we were going along} was saying to the docti^^ 
that my lord had laid me under a great deal of difficulty )>y such 
loose and general observations ; that I had been thinking over 
the passages almost ever since, and could not guess at what it 
was that offended his lordship in either of them. Garth laughed 
heartily at my embarrassment ; said, I had not been long enough 
acquainted with lord Hali^ to know his way yet ; that I need 
not puzzle myself about looking those places over and over when 
I got home« ' All you need do, says he, is to leave them just as 
they are ; call on lord Hali£ui two or three months hence, thank 
him for Ids kind observations on those passages, and then read 
them to him as altered. I have known him much longer than 
you have, and will be answerable for the event.' I followed his 
advice ; waited on lord Halifax some time after ; said, I hoped 
he would find his objections to those passages removed ; read 
them to him exactly as they were at first ; and his lordship was 
extremely pleased with them, and cried out, ^ Ay, now they are 
perfectly right ; nothing can be better." 

It is seldom that the great or the wise suspect that they are 
despised or cheated. Halifax, thinking this a lucky opportunity 
of securing immortality, made some advances of favour and some 
overtures of advantage to Pope, which he seems to have receiv- 
ed with sullen coldness. All our knowledge of this transaction 
is derived from a single letter, Dec. 1, 17 14, in which Pope says^ 
" I am obliged to you, both for the fiivours you have done n^e, 
and those you intend me. I distrust neitlier your will nor your 
memory, when it is to do good ; and if I ever become trouble- 
some or solicitous, it must not be out of expectation, but out of 
gratitude. Your lordship may cause me to live agreeably in the 
town, or contentedly in the country, which is really all the difTer* 
ence I set between an easy fortune and a small one. It is indeed 
a high strain of generosity in you to think of making me easy all 
my life, only because I have been so happy as to divert you some 
few hours ; but, if I may have leave to add, it is because you 
think me no enemy to my native country, there will appear a 
better reason ; for I must of consequence be very much, as I 
sincerely am, yours, &c.** 

These voluntary ofiers, and this feint acceptance, ended with- 
out effect. The patron was not accustomed to such frigid grat* 
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itude ; and the poet fed his own pride with the digmtf of bde* 
pendence. They probably were suspicious of each other. Pqie 
would not dedicate till he saw at what rate his praise was vahi* 
ed ; he would be " troublesome out of gratitude, not expecta* 
tion." Halifax thought himself entitled to confidence ; and 
would give nothing unless he knew what be should receive. 
Their commerce had its beginning in hope of praise on one sidcy 
and of money on the other, and ended because Pope was less 
eager of money than Halifax of praise. It is not likely that Hal- 
ifkx had any personal benevolence to Pope s it is evident that 
Pope looked on Halifax with scorn and hatred. 

The reputation of this great work &iled of gaining him a pat- 
ron, but it deprived him of a friend. Addison and he were now 
at the head of poetry and criticism ; and both in such a state of 
elevation, that, like the two rivals in the Roman state, one could 
no longer bear an equal nor the other a superior. Of the grad- 
ual abatement of kindness between friends, the begiiming is cbsiU 
scarcely discernible to themselves, and the process is continued 
by petty provocatioas and incivilities, sometimes peevishly re- 
turned and sometimes contemptuously neglected, which would 
•escape all attention but that of pride, and drop from any memory 
but that of resentment. That the quarrel of these two wits 
should be minutely deduced, is not to be expected from a writer 
to whom, as Homer says, *< nothing but rumour has reacbedi 
and who has no personal knowledge." 

Pope doubtless e^proached Addison, when the reputation of 
their wit first brought them together, with the respect due to a 
man whose abilities were acknowledged, and who, havii^ attsdn- 
«d that eminence to which he was himself aspiring, had in his 
hands the distribution of literary fame. He paid court wkh suf- 
ficient diligence by his prologue to ^ Cato,'' by his abuse of Den- 
nis, and with praise yet nK>re direct, by his poem on the ^ Dia- 
logues on Medals,** of which the immediate publication was then 
intended. In all this there was no hypocrisy ; for he confessed 
that he found in Addison something more pleaskig than in any 
t>ther man. 

It may be supposed, that as Pope saw himself favoured by the 
world, and more frequently compared his own powers witii those 
of others, his confidence increased and his submissicxi lessened ; 
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and that Addison felt no delight from the adyancea of a young 
wit, who might soon contend with him for the highest place. 
Every great man, of whatever kind be hb greatness, has among 
his friends those who officiously or insi^ously quicken his atten- 
tion to offences, heighten his disgust, and stimulate his resent- 
ment. Of such adherents Addison doubtless had many ; and 
Pope was now tpo high to be without them. 

From the emission and reception of the proposals for the 
^< Iliad," the kindness of Addison seems to have abated. Jervas 
the painter, once pleased himself, Aug. 20, 1714, with imagining 
4hat he had re-established their friendship ; and wrote to Pope 
that Addison once suspected him of too close a confederacy with 
Swift, but was now satisfied with his conduct. To this Pope 
answered, a week after, that his engagements to Swift were such 
as his services in regard to the subscription demanded, and that 
the tories never put him under the necessity of asking leave to 
be grateful. ^ But," says he, ^ as Mr. Addison must be the 
judge in what regards himself, and seems to have no very just 
one in regard to me, so I must own to you I expect nothing but 
civility from him." In the same letter he mentions Philips, as 
having been busy to kindle animosity between them ; but, in a 
letter to Addison, he expresses some conscbusness of behaviour 
inattentively deficient in respect. 

Of Swift's industry in promoting the subscription, there re- 
mains the testimony of Kennet, no friend to either him or Pope. 

^^Nov. 2, 1713, Dr. Swift came into the cofifeehouse, and had 
a bow from every body but me, who, I confess, could not but 
despise him. When I came to the antichamber to wait, before 
prayers, Dr. Swift was the principal man of talk and business, 
and acted as master of requests. Then he instructed a young 
noblemaB that the beat poet in England was Mr. Pope, a papist, 
who had begun a translation of Homer into English verse, for 
which he muBt have them all subscribe ; for, says he, the author 
shall not begin to print till I have a thousand guineas for him." 

About this time it is likely that Steele, who was, with all his 
political fury, good natured and officious, procured an interview 
between these angry rivals, which ended in aggravated malevo- 
lence. On this occasion, if the reports be true. Pope made his 
€omplsdnt with frankness and spirit, as a man imdeservedly 

VOL. n. 32 
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oeglected or imposed ; and Addison afifeded a contemptusus u&« 
concQm, and» in a calm oven toice, reproached Pope with his 
Tanity, and^ telling him of the improvements which his early 
works had received from his own remarks and those of Steetei 
said, that he, being now engaged in public business, had no longer 
any care for his poetical reputation, nor had any other denre, 
with regard to Pope, than that he should not, bf too much arro- 
gance, alienate the public. 

To this Pope is said to have replied with great keenness and 
severity, upbraiding Addison with perpetual dependence, and 
with the abuse of those qualifications which he had obtained at 
the public cost, and charging him with mean endeavours to ob- 
struct the progress of rising merit. The contest rose so high 
that they parted at last without any interchange of civility. 

The first volume of Homer was, 17 1 5, in time published ; and 
a rival version of the first I&adj for rivals the time of their appear* 
ance inevitably made them, was imme(£ate]y printed, with the 
name of Tickell. It was socxi perceived that, among the follow- 
ers 6i Addison, Tickell had the preference, and the critics and 
poets divided into factions. << I," says Pope, *< have the towUf 
tiiat is, the mob, on my side ; but it is not uncommon for the 
smaller party to supply by industry what it wants in numbers. 
I appeal to the people as my rightful judges, and, while they are 
not inclined to condemn me, shall not fear the highfliers at 
Button's.'* Tlus oppo»tioa he imme^ately imputed to AddisoBi 
and complcdned of it in terms sufficiently resentful to Craggs, 
their common friend. 

When Addison's opinion was asked, he declared the versions 
to be both good, but Tickeirs the best that had ever been written; 
and sometimes said, that they were both good, but that Tickell 
had more of Homer. 

Pope was now sufficiently irritated ; his reputation and his 
interest were at hazard. * H9 once intended to print together the 
four versions oi Dryden, Maynwaring, Pc^, and Tickell, that 
they might be readily compared, and fairly estimated. This de- 
^gn seems to have been defeated by the refusal of Tonaon, who 
was the proprietor of the other three versions. 

Pope intended, at another time, a rigorous criticism of Tick- 
eirs translation^ and had marked a copy, which I have seen^ in 
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«U places that appeared defective. But, wl»le he was thus med- 
itating defence or revenge, bis adversary sunk before faim with- 
oiitablow; the voice of the public was not long divided, and the 
preference was universally given to Pope's performance. 

He was convinced, by adding one circumstance to another, that 
the other translation was the work of Addison himself ; but if he 
knew it in Addison's lifetime it does not appear that he told it* 
He left his illustrious antagonist to be punished by what has been 
Gciiudered as the most painful of all reflections, the remembrance 
of a crime perpetrated in vain. 

The other circumstances of their quarrel were thus related by 
Pope.* 

^ Pittlips seemed to have been encouraged to abuse me in 
cofie^Knises and conversauons ; and Gildon wrote a thing abdM 
Wycherley, in which he had abused both me and my relations 
very grossly. Lord Warwick himself told me one day, that it 
was in vaa& for me to endeavour to be well with Mr. Addison ; 
that his jealous temper would never admit of a settled fnendship 
between us ; and, to convince me of what he had said, assured 
me that Addison had encouraged Gildon to publish those scaa- 
dais, and had given him ten guineas after they were published. 
The next day, while I was heated with what I had heard, I wrote 
a letter to Mr. Adc^son, to let him know that I was not unac- 
quainled with this behaviour of hb ; that, if I was to ^eak se- 
verely of him, in return for it, it should be not in- such a dirty 
way ; that I should rather tell him, himself, fairly of his faults, 
and allow his good qualities ; and that it should be something in 
the following manner ; I then adjoined the first sketch of what 
has since been called my satire on Addison. Mr. Addison used 
BJe very civilly ever after."t 

The verses on Addison, when they were sent to Atterburyy 
were considered by him as the most excellent of Pope's perform- 
ances ; and the writer was advised, since he knew where hb 
strength lay, not to suffer it to remain unemployed. 

This year, 1715, being, by the subscription, enabled to live 
more by choice, having persuaded his father to sell their estate 

* Spence. 

t See however the life of Addison in the Blographia Brilannicai last edi- 
t\on. R. 
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at Binfield, he purchased, I think only for his life, that house 
at Twickenham, to which his residence afterward procured so 
much celebration, and removed thither with his father and 
mother. 

Here he planted the vines and the quincunx which his verses 
mention ; and being under the necessity of making a subterrane- 
ous passage to a garden on the other side of the road, he adorn* 
cd it with fossile bodies, and dignified it with the title of a grot- 
to, a place of silence and reUeat, from which he endeavoured to 
persuade his friends and himself that cares and pasaons could 
be excluded. 

A grotto is not often the wish or pleasure of an Englishman, 
who has more frequent need to solicit than exclude the sun ; but 
Pipe's excavation was requisite as an entrance to his gwden, 
and, as some men try to be proud of their defects, he extt'acted 
an ornament from an inconvenience, and vanity produced a g^t- 
to where necessity enforced a'passage. It may be frequently re- 
marked of the studious and speculative, that they are proud of 
trifles, and that their amusements seem frivolous and childish ; 
whether it be that men, conscious of great reputation, think 
themselves above the reach of censure, and safe in the admission 
of negligent indulgences, or that mankind expect from elevated 
genius an uniformity of greatness, and vratch its degradation 
VFith malicious wonder ; like him who, having followed with his 
eye an eagle into the clouds, should lament that she ever descendr 
cd to a perch. 

While the volumes of his Homer were annually published, he 
collected his former works, 1717, into one quarto volume, to 
-which he prefixed a preface, written with great sprightliness 
and elegance, which was afterward reprinted, with some pas- 
sages subjoined that he at first omitted ; other marginal additions 
of the same kind he made in the later editions of his poems. 
Waller remarks, that poets lose half their praise, because the 
reader knows not what they have blotted. Pope's voracity of 
fame taught him the art of obtaining the accumulated honour, 
both of what he had published and of what he had suppressed. 

In this year his father died suddenly, in his seventy fifth year, 
having passed twenty nine years in privacy. He is not known 
but by the character which his son has given him. If the 
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money urifh which he retired was all gotten by himself, he had 
traded Yeiy successfully in times when sudden riches were rare- 
ly attainable. 

The publicaticm of the Itiad was at last completed in 1730. 
Tbe splendour and success of this work raised Pope many ene- 
miesy that endeavoured to depreciate his abilities. Burnet, who 
was afterward a judge of no mean reputation, censured him, in 
a piece called Homerides, before it was published. Ducket like- 
wise endeavoured to make him ridiculous. Dennis was the per- 
petual persecutor of all his studies. But, whoever his critics 
were, their writings are lost ; and the names which are pre- 
served are preserved in the Dunciad. 

In this disastrous year, 1720, of national infatuation, when 
mare riches than Peru can boast were expected from the South 
sea, when the contagion of avarice tdnted every mind, and even 
poets panted af^er wealth. Pope was sdzed with the universal 
passion, and ventured some of his money. The stock rose in 
its price ; and he for awhile thought himself the lord of thoU'^ 
sadds. But this dream of happiness did not last long ; and he 
seems to have waked soon enough to get clear with the loss of 
what he once thought himself to have won, and perhaps not 
whdly of that. 

Next year he published some select poems of his friend Dr. 
Paroell, with a very elegant dedication to the eari of Oxford ; 
who, after all his struggles and dangers, then lived in retirement, 
still under the frown of a victorious faction, who could take no 
pleasure in hearing his pnuse. 

He gave the same year, 1721, an edition of Shakesfieare. His 
name was now of so much authority, that Tonson thought himself 
entitled, by annexing it, to demand a subscription of six guineas 
ibr Shakespeare's plays in six quarto volumes ; nor did his ex- 
pectation much deceive him ; for, of seven hundred and fifty 
which he printed, he dispersed a great number at the price pro- 
posed. The reputation of that edition indeed sunk afterwai^d so 
W, that one hundred and forty copies were sold at sixteen shil- 
lings each. 

On this undertaldng, to which Pope was induced by a reward 
of two hundred and seventeen pounds twelve shillings, he seems 
never to have reflected afterward without vexation ; for Theo- 
, a man of heavy diligence, with very slender powers, first, 
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in a book called ^ Shakespeare ReiUmdf" and ttaen in afond 
editiom detected hU defidencies whh all the inaolence of m* 
tory ; and, as he was now high enough to be feared and bfttedi 
Theobsdd had from others all the help that could be suppbcxi by 
the deure of humbling a haughty character. 

From this time Pope became an enemy to editors^ c«^atM!9| 
commentators, and verbal cridcs ; and hoped to persuade the 
world, that he miscarried in this undertaking only by having a 
mind too great for such minute employment 

Pope in his edition undoubtedly did many things wrQiig> and 
left many things undone ; but let him not be defrauded of hu 
due praise. He was the first that knew, at least the first that 
told, by what helps the text might he improved. If be inspected 
the early edidons negligently, he taught others torbemore accu- 
rate.. In his pi*e&ce he expanded with great skill and elegaaoe 
the character which had been given of Shakespeare by Oiydeas 
ai)d he drew the public attention upon his works,, which, thoi^ 
often mentiooed, had been little read. 

Soon after the appearance of the JUad^ resohing not to let die 
general kindness co(d> he published proposals for a translation of 
the Odye^eyj in five volumes, for five gidneas. He was willing, 
however, now to have associates in his labour, being d&er weary 
with toiling upon another's thoughts, or having heard, as Ruff- 
head relates, that Fenton and Broome had already begun the 
work, and likuig better to have them confederates thai^ rivals. 

In the patent, instead of saying that he had ^ translated*' the 
Odyaaeyy as he had said of the Iliady he says, that he had ^ undei^ 
taken" a translation ; and in the proposals the subscripdon is 
said to be not solely for his own use, but for that of ^ two of his 
friends who have assisted him in this work.** 

In 1723, while he was engi^ed in this new version, he appear-^ 
ed before the lords at the memorable trial of bishop Atterbury,. 
with whom he had lived in great familiarity and frequent corre»- 
pondence. Atterbury had honestly recommended to him thestody 
of the popish controversy in hope of hia conversion ; to wldch 
Pope answered in a manner that cannot much recommend hfe 
principles or his judgment. In quesdons and projects of learn- 
ing they agreed better. He was called at the trial to give an 
account of Atterbury's domesdc lifo and private emph>ymttit» 
that it might appear how litUe dme he had left for plom. P<^ 
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hid Wan feir words to utter, and in those few he made seyeral 
bhrndevs. 

Kb letters to Atterbury express the utmost esteem, ten- 
derness, and gratitude ; ^ perhaps/' says he, ^ it is not only in 
this world that I may haTB cause to retnember the bishop of 
Rochester." At their last interview in the tower, Atterbury 
preseated him with a bible.* 

Of the OdyaBcy Pope translated only twelve books; the rest 
were iktt work of Broome and Fenton ; the notes were wrkten 
wholly by Broome, who was not over liberally rewarded. The 
puUic was careful^ kept ignorant of the several shares ; and an 
iccoum was subjoined at the conchiskxi which ia now known 
Bot to iae true. 

The first copy of Pope's books, with those of Fenton, are to 
be seen in the museum* . The parts of Pope are less interlhied 
than the JMady and the latter books d[ the lUad less than the for- 
mer. He grew dexterous by practice, and every sheet enabled 
him to write the next with more fiuMty* The books of Fenton 
have very few alterations by the hand of Pope. Those of Broome 
hm not been found ; but Pope complained, as it is reported^ 
that he had much trouble in correcting them. 

His contract with Lintot was the same as for the //km/, except 
that only one hundred pounds were to be paid him for each vol- 
ume. The number of subscmbecs was five hundred and seventy 
four, and of copies eight hundr^sd and nineteen ; so that his profit, 
when he had paid his assistants, was still very considei'able. The 
WQj^k was finished in 1735 ; and firom that time he resolved to 
Stake no more tvanslalions. 

The sfide did not answer Lintot's expectation i and he then 
pretended to discover something of fraud in Pope, and com« 
meoced or threatened a- suit in chancery. 

On the Ei^Ush Odywey a cradcism was published by Splice, 
at that time prelector of poetry at Oxford ; a man whose leamin]g 
was not very great, and whose mind was not very powerfiU. 
His criticlsmy however, was commonly just. What he thought,, 
he thought rightly ; and bis remarks were recommended by his 

* The late Mr. Graves of Claverton informs us, that this bible was afler* 
ward used in the chapel of Prior park. Br. Warburton probably presented 
it to Mr. Alien. C. 
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coolness and candour. In him Pope had the first experience of 
a critic without malevolence, who thought it as much his duty 
to display beauties as expose &uits ; who censured with respect 
and praised with alacrity. 

With this critidsm Pope was 90 little offended, that he sought 
the acquaintance of the writer, who lived with him from that 
time in great familiarity, attended him in his last hours, and 
compiled memorials of his conversadon. The regard of Pope 
recommended him to the great and powerful ; and he obtsaned 
very valuable preferments in the church. 

Not long after, Pope was returning home from a visit ma 
friend's coach, which, in passing a bridge, was overturned into 
the water ; the Mrindows were closed, and, being unable to force 
them 0pen, he was in danger of immecfiate death, when the pos- 
tilion snatched him out by breaking the glass, of which the frag- 
ments cut two of his fingers in such a manner that he lost their 

use. 

Voltaire, who was then in England, sent him a letter of ogd- 
solaticm. He had been entertained by Pope at his table, where 
he talked with so much grossness, that Mrs. Pope was driven 
from the room. Pope discoyered, by a trick, that he was a spjr 
for the court, and never conddered him as a man worthy of coo- 
fidence. . 

He soon afterward, 1727, jdined with Swifi:, who was then ia 
England, to publish three volumesof miscellanies, in which sonong 
other things he inserted the ^' Memoirs of a Parish Clerk,** in 
ridicule of Burnet's importance in his own histoiy, and a ^ Debate 
upon Black and White Horses,*' written in all die formalities of 
a legal process, by the assistance, as is said, of Mr. Fmtescue, 
afterward master of the rdls. Before these niiscellanies is a 
prefisice »gned by Swift and Pope, but apparently written bf 
Pope ; in which he makes a ridiculous and romantic complaint 
of the robberies committed upon authors by the clandestine 
seizure and sale of their papers. He tells, in tragic strains, 
how ^^ the cabinets of the dck, and the closets of the dead, have 
been broken open and ransacked ;" as if those violences woe 
often committed for papers of uncertain and accidental value 
which are rarely provoked by real treasures ; as if epigrams and 
essays were in danger where gold and diamonds are safe. A 
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€at hunted for his musk is^ according to Pope's account^ but the 
emblem of a wit 'winded by booksellers. 

His comphunty however^ received some attestation ; for the 
same year the letters written by him to Mr. Cromwell, in his 
youth) were spid by Mrs. Thomas to Curll, who printed them. 

hi these niiscellanies was first published the ^ Art of Sinking 
ui Poetry>" which, by such a train of consequences as usually 
passes in literary quarrels, gave in a short time, according to 
Pope's account) occasion to the Dtmeiad, 

In the following year, 1728, he began to put Atterbury's ad- 
vice in practice ; and showed his satirical powers by publishing 
the Dundadi one of his greatest and most elaboi*ate performan- 
ces) in which he endeavoured to sink into contempt all the wHt« 
•» h^ whom be had been attacked, and some others whom he 
^KNight unable to defend themselves. 

At the head of the dunces he placed poor Theobald, whoaa 
he accifsed of ingratitude ; but whose real crime was supposed 
to be that of having revised ^ Shakespeare" more hs^pily thim 
Umself. This satire had the effect which he intended, by blast- 
iog the characters which it touched. Ralph, who, unnecessarily 
interposing in the quarrel, got a place in a subsequent editiony 
oomplaiiied that for a time he was in danger of starring, as the 
booksellers had no longer any confidence in his ci^iacity* 

The prevalence of this poem was gradual and slow ; the plaiiy 
if aot wholly new, was little understood by c^nmion readers. 
Many of the allusions required illustration ; the names were olb> 
en expressed only by the initial and final letters^ and, if they had 
l»een piinted at length, were such as few had known or recol- 
lected. The subject itself had nothing generally interesting, iae 
Whom did it concern to know that one or another scribbler was 
a dunce I If therefore it had be^i possible for those who were 
attacked to conceal their pain and their reaentmem, the Dunciod 
might have made its way very slowly in the world. 

This^ ioMirever, was not to be expected ; every man is of im* 
portance to himself, and therefore, in his own opodon, to others $ 
and, sQt^po»ng the world alreai^ acquainted with all his pleasured 
and his paitis, is perhaps the first to publish injuries or inisfor«» 
(unes, Dybkh had never been known unless rebted by himself 
•VOL. II. 33 
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and at which those that hear them will only langh ; for no man 
sympathizes with the sorrows of vanity. 

The history of the Dtmciad is very mmutely related by Pope 
himself} in a dedication which he wrote to lord Middlesex^inthe 
name of Savage. 

^ I will relate the war of the ^ dunces,' for so it has been 
commonly called, which began in the year 1727, and ended ia 
1730. 

" When Dr. Swift and Mr. Pope thought it proper, for rea- 
sons specified in the pre&ce to their miscellanies, to publish such 
little pieces of theirs as had casually got abroad, there was added 
to them the ' Treatise of the Bathos,' or the ^ Art of Sinking in 
Poetry.' It happened that, in one chapter of this piece, the sev* 
eral species of bad poets were ranged in classes, to which were 
prefixed almost all the letters of the alphabet, the greatest part 
of them at random ; but such was the number of poets eminent 
in that art, that some one or other took every letter to himself; 
all fell into so violent a fury, that, for half a year or more, the 
common newspapers, in most of which they had some property, 
as being hired writers, were filled with the most abusive false- 
hoods and scurrilities they could possibly devise ; a liberty no 
ways to be wondered at in those people, and in those papers, that, 
for many years, during the uncontrolled license of the press, had 
aspersed almost all the great characters of the age ; and this 
with impunity, |heir own persons and names being utterly secret 
and obscure. 

<^ This gave Mr. Pope the thought, that he had now some op^ 
portunity of doing good, by detecting and dragging into light 
fhese common enemies of mankind ; since, to invalidate this- 
universal slander, it sufficed to show what contemptible men were 
the authors of it He was not without hopes that, by manifest- 
ing the dulness of those who had only malice to recommend* 
them, either the booksellers would not find their account in em- 
ploying them, or the men themselves, when discovered, want 
courage to proceed in so unlawful an occupationl This it was 
that gave birth to the Dunciad s and he thought it an happiness, 
that, by the late flood of slander on himself, he had acquired 
such a peculiar right oyer their names as was necessary to tlu( 
design. 
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^ On the 12th. of March, 1729, at St. James's, that poem was 
presented to the king and queen, who had before been pleased 
to read it, by the right honourable sir Robert Walpole ; and, some 
days after, the whole impression was taken and dispersed by sev- 
eral noblemen and persons of the first distinction. 

^ It is certainly a true observation, that no people are so im- 
patient of censure as those who are the greatest, slanderers, which 
was wonderfully exemplified on this occasion. On the day the 
book was first vended, a crowd of authors besieged the shop ; 
entreaties, advices, threats of law and battery, nay, cries of trea- 
son, wei-e all employed to hinder the commgout of the Dvnciad; 
on the other side, the booksellers and hawkers made as great 
eflbrts to procure it. What could a few poor authors do against 
so great a majority as the public ? There was no stopping a tor* 
rent with a finger ; so out it came. 

^ Many ludicrous circumstances attended it. The ' dunces,* 
for by this name they were called, held weekly clubs, to consult 
of hostilities against the author ; one wrote a letter to a great 
ministet*, assuring him Mr. Pope was the greatest enemy the 
government had ; and another bought his image in clay, to exe- 
cute him in efiigy ; with which sad sort of satisfaction the gen* 
tiemen were a little comforted. 

^ Some false editions of the book having an owl in their fron- 
tispiece, the true one, to distinguish it, fixed in his stead an ass 
laden with authors. Then another surreptitious one being print- 
ed with the same ass, the new edition in octavo returned for dis- 
tinction to the owl again. Hence arose a great contest of book- 
sellers against booksellers, and advertisements against advertise- 
ments ; some recommending the edition of the owl, and others 
the edition of the ass ; by which names they came tobedistinguishr 
ed, to the great honour also of the gentlemen of the Bunciad,*' 

Pope appears by this narrative to have contemplated his vic- 
tory over the '< dunces" with great exultation ; and such was 
his delight in the tumult which he had raised, that for a while 
his natural sensibility was suspended, and he read reproaches and 
invectives without emotion, considering them only as the neces- 
sary effects of that pain which he rejoiced in having given. 

It cannot however be concealed that, by his own confession, he 
was the aggressor ; for nobody believes that the letters in th« 
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^ Bathos'* were placed at random ; and it may be discovered tl^ 
whcD he thinks himself concealed, he indulges the common van- 
ity of common men, and triumphs in those distincticms which he 
had affected to despise. He is proud that his book was present- 
ed to the king and queen by the right honourable sir Robeit 
Walpole ; he is proud that they had read it before ; he is proud 
that the edition was taken off by the nobility and persons of ^e 
first distinction. 

The edition of which he speaks was, I believe, that which, bf 
telling in the text the names, and in the notes the characters^ of 
those whom he had satirized, was made intelligible and divert- 
ing. The critics had now declared their approbation of the plan, 
and the common reader began to like it without fear ; those who 
were strangers to petty literature, and therefore unable to deci- 
pher initials and blanks, had now names and persons brought 
Within their view, and delighted in the visible effect of those 
shafb of malice which they had hitherto contemplated as shot 
into the air. 

Dennis, upon the fresh provocation now given him, renewed 
the enmity which had for a time been appeased by mutual civil- 
ities ; and published remarks, which he had till then suppressed, 
upon The Rafie of the Lock, Many more grumbled in secret, or 
vented their resentment in the newspapers by epigrams or m- 
vectives. 

Ducket, indeed, being mentioned as loving Burnet with ^* pi- 
ous passion," pretended that his moral character was injured, 
and for some time declared his resolution to take vengeance with 
a cudgel. But Pope appeased him, by changing ** pious passion" 
to ^ cordial friendship ;" and by a note, in Which he vehemently 
disclaims the malignity of meaning imputed to the first expresdon. 

Aaron Hill, who was represented as diving for the prize, ex- 
postulated with Pope in a manner so much superior to all meaD 
solicitadon, that Pope was reduced to sneak and shuffle, some- 
tiroes to deny, and sometimes to apologize ; he first endeavours 
to wound, and is then afraid to own that he meant a blow. 

The JDunciady in the complete edition, is addressed to Dr. 
Swift ; of the notes, part were written by Dr. Arbuthnot ; and 
an apologetical letter was prefixed, signed by Cleland, but sup- 
posed to have been written by Pope. 
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After this general war upon dulness, he seems to have indulg- 
ed himself awhile in tranquillity ; but bis subsequent produce 
tions prove that he was not idle. He published, 1731, a poem 
on ToBtey in which he very particularly and severely criticises 
the house, the furniture, the gardens, and the entertainments of 
Timon, a man of great wealth and little taste. By Timon he 
was universally supposed, and by the earl of Burlington, to whom 
the poem is addressed, was privately said, to mean the duke of 
Chandos ; a man perhaps too much delighted with pomp and 
show, but of a temper kind and beneficent, and who had conse- 
quently the voice of the public in his favour. 

A violent outcry was therefore raised against the ingratitude 
^ treachery of Pope, who was said to have been indebted to 
the patronage of Chandos for a present of a thousand pounds, and 
who gained the opportunity of insulting him by the kuidness of 
his invitation. 

The receipt of the thousand pounds Pope publicly denied ; but 
from the reproach which the attack on a character so amiable 
bmught upon him he tried all means of escaping. The name 
of Cleland was again employed in an apology by which no man 
was satisfied ; and he was at last reduced to shelter his temerity 
behind dissimulation, and endeavour to make that disbelieved 
which he never had confidence openly to deny. He wrote an 
exculpatory letter to the duke, which viras answered with great 
magnanimity, as by a man who accepted his excuse without be- 
lieving his professions. He said, that to have ridiculed his taste, 
or his buildings, had been an indifferent action in another man ^^ 
but th&t in Pope, after the reciprocal kindness that had been ex* 
changed between them, it had been less easily excused. 

Pope, in one of his letters, complaining of the treatment which 
his poem had found, ^ owns that such critics can intimidate himt 
nay almost persuade him to write no more, which is a compli- 
ment this age deserves." The man who threatens the world is 
iQways ridiculous ; for the world can easily go on without him^ 
and in a short time will cease to miss him. I have heard of an 
idiot who used to revenge his vexations by lying all night upon 
the bridge. '^ There is nothing,** says Juvenal, ^' that a man 
will not believe in his own fiivour.'* Pope had been flattered till 
he thought himself one of the moving powers in the system of 
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life. When he talked of laying down his pen, those who sat 
round him entreated and implored ; and self love did not suffer 
him to suspect that they went away and laughed. 

The following year deprived him of Gay, a man whom he had 
known early, and whom he seemed to love with more tenderness 
than any other of his literary friends. Pope was now forty four 
years old ; an age at which the mind begins less easily to admit 
new confidence, and the will to grow less flexible ; and when, 
therefore, the departure of an old friend is very acutely felt. 

In the next year he lost his mother, not by an unexpected 
death, for she had lasted to the age of ninety three ; but she did not 
die unlamented. The filial piety of Pope was in the highest de- 
gree amiable and exemplary ; his parents had the happiness of 
living till he was at the summit of poetical reputation, till he was 
at ease in his foitune, and without a rival in his fame, and found 
no diminution of his respect or tenderness. Whatever was his 
pride, to them he was obedient ; and whatever was lus irritabili- 
ty, to them he was gentle. Life has, among its soothing and 
quiet comforts, few things better to give than such a son. 

One of the passages of Pope's life which seems to deserve 
some inquiry was a publication of letters between him and many 
of his friends, which falling into the hands of Curll, a rapacious 
bookseller of no good fame, were by him printed and sold. This 
volume contsdning some letters from noblemen, Pope indted a 
prosecution agsdnst him in the house of lords for breach of priv- 
ilege, and attended himself to stimulate the resentment of his 
friends. Curll appeared at the bar, and, knowing himself in no 
great danger, spoke of Pope with very little reverence ; ^ He 
has," said Curll, ^< a knack at versifying, but in prose I think 
myself a match for him." When the orders of the house were 
examined, none of them appeared to have been infringed ; CuiU 
went away triumphant, and Pope was left to seek some other 
remedy. 

Curll's account was, that one evening a man in a clergyman's 
gown, but with a lawyer's band, brought and offered to salei. 
number of printed volumes, which he found to be Pope's episto* 
laiy correspondence ; that he asked no name, and was told ooiMy 
but gave the price demanded, and thought himself authorised l» 
use his purchase to his own advantage. « 
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That Curll gave a true account of the transaction it is reason- 
able . to believe^ because no felsehood was ever detected ; and 
when, some years afterward, I mentioned it to IJntot, the son 
of Bernard, he declared his opinion to be, that Pope knew better 
than anybody else how Curll obtained the copies, because another 
parcel was at the same time sent to himself, for which no price 
had ever been demanded, as he made known his resolution not 
to pay a porter, and consequently not to deal with a nameless 
agent. 

Such care had been taken to make them public, that they 
were sent at once to two booksellers ; to Curll, who was likely 
to seize them as a prey ; and to Lintot, who might be expected 
to give Pope information of the seeming injury. Lintot, I believe, 
did nothing ; and Curll did what was expected. That to make 
them public was the only purpose may be reasonably supposed^ 
because the numbers offered to sale by the private messengers 
showed that hope of gain could not have been the motive of the 
impression. 

It seems that Pope, being desirous of printing his letters, and 
iiot knowing how to do, without imputation of vanity, what has 
m this country been done very rarely, contrived an appearance of 
compulsion ; that, when he could complain that his letters were 
siirreptitiously published, he might decently and defensively pub- 
fish them himself. 

Pope's private correspondence, thus promulgated, filled the 
nation with pmses of Ais candour, tenderness, and benevolence, 
the purity of his purposes, and the fidelity of his friendship* 
There were some letters which a very good or a very wise man 
Would wish suppressed ; but,, as they had been already exposed, 
it was impracticable now to retract them. 

From the perusal of those letters, Mr. Allen first conceived 
the desire of knowing him ; and with so much zeal did he culti- 
vate the friendship which he had newly formed, that when Pope 
Ipid his purpose of vindicating his own property by a genuine 
editicxn^ he ofiered to pay the cost. 

This however Pope did not accept ; but in time solicited a 
subscription for a quarto volume, which appeared, 1 737, 1 believe, 
with sufficient profit. In the pre£sice he tells, that his letters 
were re];x>sited in a friend's library, said to be the earl of Oxford's^ 
auid that the copy thence stolen was sent to the press. The story 
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was doubtless received vrith different degrees of credit. It may 
be suape^ed that the pre&ce to the miscellanies was written to 
prepare the public for such an incident ; and) to strengthen thk 
opinion, James Worsdale, a painter^ who was employed in clan- 
destine negodations, but whose veracity was very doubtful, de- 
clared that he was the messenger who carried, by Pipe's <fixec- 
tion, the books to Curll. 

When they were thus published and avowed, as thej had 
relation to recent facts and persons either then living or not yet 
fiH*gotten, they may be supposed to have found readers ; but as 
the facts were minute, and the characters, being ^ either private 
ot literary, were little known or little regarded, they awakened 
no popular kindness or resentm^t ; the book never became 
much the subject of conversation ; some read it as a contempo- 
rary history, and some perhaps as a model of epistolary langiuige ; 
bm those who read it did not talk of it. Not much therefiore 
was added by it to fame or envy ; nor do I remember that it 
produced either public praise or public censure. 

It had however, in some degree, the recommendation of nov- 
elty ; our language had few letters, except those of statesmen. 
Howel, indeed, about a c^itury ago, published his letters, which 
are commended by Moriioff, and which alone, of his hundred 
volumes, continue his memory. Loveday's letters were printed 
only once ; those of Herbert and Suckling are hardly known. 
Mrs. Phliips's [Orinda's] are equally neglected. And those of 
Walsh seem vmtten ses exercises, and Wbre never sent to any 
living mistress or friend. Pope's epistolary excellence had an 
open field ; he had no English rival living or dead. 

Pope is seen in this collection .as connected vrith the other 
<x)ntemporary wits, and certainly suffers no dbg^tu:e in the com- 
parifion ; but it must be remembered, that he had the power of 
favouring Hmself ; he might have originally had publication in 
his mind, and Imve written with care, or have afterward selected 
those which he had most happily conceived or most diligently 
laboured ; and I know not whether there does not appear 8c»ne* 
thing more studied and artificial**^ in his productions than the 
rest, except one long letter by BoUngbroke, composed with the 

• These letters were cTidently prepared for the press by Pope himself. 
Some of the originals, lately discorered, will prove this beyond all dispatt; 
^dMediao&orFope'aworkiaowintlieprcM. C 
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fiUll and industry of a professed author. It is indeed ndt easy to 
(fisdnguish affectation from habit ; he that has once studiously 
fermed a style rarely writes afterward with complete ease. Pope 
may be said to write always with his reputation in his head ; 
Swift, perh^s, like a man who remembered he was writing to 
Pope; but Arbuthnot, like one who lets thoughts drop £ix)m his 
pen as tliey rise into his mind. 

Before these letters appeared, he published the first part of 
what he persuaded himself to think a system of ethics, under 
the title of jin Essay on Man ; which, if his letter to Swift> of 
Sept. 14, 1725, be rightly explained by the commentator, had 
been eight years under his considerauon, and of wliich he seems 
to have desired tbjS success with great solicitude. He had now 
many open, and doubtless many secret enemies. The " dunces'* 
were yet smarting with the war ; and the superiority which he 
publicly arrogated disposed the world to wish his humiliation. 

All this he knew, and against all this he provided. His own 
name, and that of his friend to whom the work is inscribed, were 
in the first editions carefully suppressed ; and the poem, being 
of a new kind, was ascribed to one or another, as favour deter* 
mined or conjecture wandered ; it was given, says Warburton* 
to every man, except him only who could write it. Those who like 
only when they like the author, and who are under the dominion 
of a name, condemned it ; and those admired it who are willing; 
to scatter praise at random, which, while it is unappropriated, 
excites no envy. Those friends of Pope that were trusted with 
the secret went about lavishing honours on the new bom poet, 
9Qd iuntiag that Pope was never so much in danger from any 
former rival* 

To those authors whom he had personally ofiended, and to 
those whose opimon the world considered as decisive, and whom 
he suspected of envy or malevolence, he sent hb essay as a pres- 
ent before publication, that they might defeat their own enmity 
by praises which they could not afterward decently retract. 

With these precaudons, 1733, was published the first part of 
the Essay on Man. There had been for some time a report that 
I^ope was busy upon a system of morality ; but this design was 
i^ot discovered in the new poem, which had a form and a title 
vrith which its readers were unac<}uainted. Its reception was 

vor.. ir. 34 
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not umferm ) some thought it a Teiy imperfect piecei though 
not without good lines. WMle the author was unknown, somei 
as will always happen, fiivoured him as an adventurer, and aome 
censured him as an intruder ; hut all thought him above neglect ; 
the sale increased and edidons were multiplied. 

The subsequent editions of the first epistle exhibited two 
memorable correcdons. At first, the poet and his fi^nd 

Expadate freely o'er this scene of man, 
A mighty maze ofvalkt vritkout a plan ^ 

for which he wrote afterward, 

A mighty maze^ but not without a plan $ 

for, if there were no plan, it were in vain to describe or to trace 
the maze. 
The other alteration was of these lines ; 

And spite of pride, and in thy reason^ s spite. 
One truth is clear, whatever is, is right; 

but having afterward discovered, or been shown, that the " truth** 
which subsisted << in spite of reason*' could not be veiy *^ clear,** 
he substituted 

And qiite of pride, in erring reason's spite* 

To such overaghts will the most vigorous mind be liable when 
it is employed at once upon argument and poetry. 

The second and third epistles were published ; and Pope was, I 
believe, more and more suspected of writing them ; at last,in 1734, 
he avowed the fourth, and claimed the honour of a moral poet 

In the conclusion it is sufficiently acknowledged, that the doc* 
trine of the Beeay on Man was received from Bolingbroke, who 
is said to have ridiculed Pope, among those who enjoyed his 
confidence, as having adopted and advanced principles of which 
he did not perceive the consequence, and as blindly propagating 
opinions contrary to his own. That those communications had 
been consolidated into a scheme regularly drawn, and delivered 
to Pope, from whom it returned only transformed from prose to 
verse, has. been reported, but can hardly be true; The essay 
plsdnly appears the fiibric of a poet ; what Bolingbroke supplied 
could be only the first principles ; the order, illustration, and 
embellishments, must all be Pope's. 
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, These principles it is not my business to clear {it>m obscurity^ 
^Dgmatisni) or falsehood ; but they were not immediately exam- 
ined ; philosophy and poetry have not often the same readers ; 
abd the essay abounded in splendid amplifications and spariding 
sentences, which were read and admired with no great attention 
to their ultimate purpose ; its flowers caught the eye, which did 
not see what the gay foliage concealed, and for a time flourished 
in the sunshine of universal approbation. So little was any evil 
tendency discovered, that, as innocence is unsuspicious, many 
read it for a naanual of piety. 

Its reputation soon invited a translator. It was first turned 
into French prose, and afterward by Resnel into verse. Both 
tninsladons fell into the hands of Crousaz, who first, when he 
had the version in prose, wrote a general censure, and afterward 
reprinted Resnel's version, with parucular remarks upon every 
paragraph. 

Crousaz was a professor of Switzerland, eminent for his'^trea- 
dse of lo^c, and his ^ Examen de Pyriiionisme ;" and, however 
&de known or regarded here, was no mean antagonist. < His 
nmd was one of those in which philosophy and piety are happily 
umted. He was accustomed to argument and disquisition, and 
perhaps was grown too dedrous of detecting faults ; but his inten- 
tions were always right, his opinions were solid, and his religion 
pure. 

His incessant vigilance for the promotion of piety disposed 
Mm to look with distrust upon all metaphysical systems of the- 
ology, and all schemes of vutue and happiness purely rational ; 
and therefore it was not long before he was persuaded that the 
positions of Pope, as they terminated for the most part in nat- 
ural religion, were intended to draw mankind away from revela- 
tion, and to represent the whole course of things as a necessary 
coQcatenadon of indissoluble fatality ; and it is undeniable, that 
ik many passages a religious eye may easily discover expressions 
not very ^vourable to morals or to liberty. 

About this time Warburton began to make his appearance in 
the first ranks of learning. He was a man of vigorous. faculties, 
a mind fervid and vehement, supplied by incessant and unlimit- 
ed enquiry with wonderful extent and variety of knowledge, 
trhich yet had not oppressed his imagination nor clouded his 
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^perspicacity. To every work he brought a niemory full fraught, 
together with a fancy fertile of original combinations, and at once 
exerted the powers of the scholar, the reasoner, and the vit. 
But his knowledge was too multifarious to be always exact, and 
his pursuits too eager to be always cautious. His abilities gave 
him an haughty confidence, which he disdained to conceal or 
mollify ; and his impatience of opposition disposed him to treat 
his adversaries with such contemptuous superiority as made his 
readers commonly his enemies, and excited against the advocate 
the wishes of some who favoured the cause. He seems to have 
f^dopted the Roman emperor's determination, oderint dum metu^ 
ant ; he used no allurements of gentle language, but wished to 
compel ratlier than persuade. 

His s^le is copious without selection, and forcible without neat- 
ness ; he took the words that presented themselves ; his diction 
is coarse and impure ; and his sentences are unmeasiu^d. 

He had, in the early part of his life, pleased himself with the 
):iotice of inferior wits, and corresponded with the enemies of 
Pope. A letter* was produced, when he had perhaps himself 
forgotten it, in which he tells Concanen, ^ Dryden, J observe, 
borrows for want of leisure and Pope for want of genius ; Mil- 
ton out of pride and Addison out of modesty.'* And when Theo- 
bald published '' Shakespeare,*' in oppo^tion to Pope, the best 
notes were supplied by Warburton. 

But the time was now come when Warburton was to change 
his oiHnkm ; and Pope was to find adefender in him who hai 
contributed so much to the exaltation of his rival. 

The arrogance of Warburton excited against him every arti- 
fice of offence, and therefore it may be supposed that his umon 
with Pope was censured as hypocritical inconstancy ; but surely 
to think difibrentiy, at different times, of poetical. merit, may be 
easily allowed. Such opinions are often admitted, and dismiss- 
ed, witiiout nice examination. Who is there that has not found 
reason for changing bis mind about questions of greater im< 
portance ? 

Warburton) whatever was his motive, undertook, without so- 
licitation, to rescue Pope from the talons of Crousaz, by freeing 

♦ This letter is in Mr, Malone's supplement to Shakespeare, ml, f, 
pV 2?3. C. 
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Mm from the imputation of favouring fatality, or rejecting rcvc* 
latioDi and from month to month continued a vindication of the 
EsHty on Man^ in the literary journal of that time, called, '^The 
Republic of Letters." 

P(^, who probably began to doubt the tendency of his own 
work, was glad that the positions, of which he perceived himself 
not to know the full meaning, could by any mode of interpreta- 
tion be made to mean well. How much he was pleased with his 
l^ratuitous defender, the following letter evidently shows ; 

*« April 11, irs2. 

« MR, 

** I HAVE just received from Mr. R. two more of your letters. 
It is in the greatest hurry imaginable that I write this ; but I 
cannot help thanking you in particular for your third Jetter, which 
is so extremely clear, short, and full, that I think Mr. Crousaz 
ought never to have another answer, and deserved not so good aa 
one. I can only say, you do him too much honour, and me too 
much right, so odd as the expression seems ; for you have made 
iny system as clear as I ought to have done, and could not. It 
is indeed the same system as mine, but illustrated with a ray of 
your own, as they say our natural body is the same still when it 
is glorified. I am sure I like it better than I did before, and so 
will every man else. I know I meant just what you explain ; 
but I did not explain my own meaning so well as you. You un- 
derstand me as well as I do myself; but you express me better 
than I could express myself. Pi-ay accept the sincerest acknowl- 
cdgments. I cannot but wish these letters were put together in 
one book, and intend, with your leave, to procure a translation 
of part at least, or of all of them, into French ; but I shall not 
proceed a step without your consent and opinion," &c. 

By this fond and eager acceptance of an exculpatory comment, 
Pope testified that, whatever might be the seeming or real im- 
port of the principles which he had received from Bolingbroke, 
he had not mtentionally attacked religion ; and Bolingbroke, if 
he meant to make him, without his own consent, an instrument 
of mischief, found him now engaged, wltl\his eyes open, on the 

aide of truth. 

It is known that Bolingbroke concealed from Pope his real 
opinions. He once ^scovered them to Mr. Hooke, who related 
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them again to Pope^and was told by him tl»t he nn»t hayc teas- 
taken the meaning of what he heard ; and Bolingbroke, whea 
Pope's uneawness mcited him to desire an explanation, declared 
that Hooke had misunderstood him. 

BoUngbPoke hated Warburton, who had drawn his pupil from 
him ; and a little before Pope's death they had a dispute, from 
which they parted with mutual aversion. 

From this dme Pope lived in the closest intimacy with his 
commentator, and amply rewarded hb kindness and Ms zeal» 
for he introduced him to Mr. Murray, by whose interest he be- 
came preacher at Lincoln's inn ; and to Mr. Allen, who gave 
him his niece and his estate, and by consequence a bishopiic. 
When he died, he left him the property of his works ; a legacy 
which may be reasonably estimated at four thousand pounds. 

Pope's fondness for the Essay on Mm appeared by his desire 
of its pro^iagation. Dobson, who had gained reputation by his 
verdon of Prior's " Solomon," was employed by him to translate 
it into Latin verse, and was for that purpose some time at Twick- 
«iham ; but he left his work, whatever was the reason, unfin- 
ished, and, by Benson's invitation, undertook the longer task of 
« Paradise Lost." Pope then desired his friend to find a scholar 
who should turn his essay into Latin prose ; but nb such per- 
formance has ever appeared. 

Pope lived at this time among the great^ with that reception 
and respect to which his works entitled him, and which he had 
not impaired by any private misconduct or factious partiality. 
Though Bolingbroke was his friend, Walpole was not his ene- 
my ; but treated him with so much consideration, as, at his re- 
quest, to solicit and obtain from the French minister an abbey 
for Mr. Southcot, whom he considered himself as obliged to re- 
ward, by this exertion of his interest, for the b^eQt^which he ' 
had received from his attendance in a long illness, i^ 

It was said, that, when the court was at Richmond, queen 
Caroline had declared her intention to vidt him. This may 
have been only a careless eSusdon, thought on no more ; the 
report of such notice, however, was soon in many mouths ; andy 
if I do not forget or misapprehend Savage's account, Pope, pre- 
tending to dedipe what was not yet offered, left his house for a 
tinie, not, I suppose, for any other reason than lest he should be 



thought to stay at home in expectation of an honour which would 
not be conferred. He was therefore angry at Swift) who rep* 
resents him as ^ refusing the visits of a queen^" because he knew 
that what had never been offered had never been refused. 

Beside the general system of morality, supposed to be con* 
tdned in the ^aaay on Mm^ it was his intention to write distinct 
poems upon the different duties or conditions of life ; one of which 
is the epistle to lord Bathurst, 1733^ On the UseqfBtcheSfVi^atce 
on which he declared great labour to have been bestowed.* 

Into this poem some hints are historically thrown and some 
, known characters are introduced, with others of which it is diffi* 
colt to say how &r they are real or ficdtious ; but the praise of 
Kyrl, the man of Ross, deserves particular examination, who, after 
a long and pompous enumeration of his public works and pii- 
vate charities, is said to have diffused all those blessmgs frotnjtve 
hundred a year. Wonders are willingly told and willingly heard. 
The truth is, that Kyrl was a man of known integrity and active 
benevolence, by whose solicitation the wealthy were persuaded to 
pay contributions to his charitable schemes ; this influence he 
obtained by an example of liberality exerted to the utmost extent 
of his power, and was thus enabled to give more than he had. 
This account Mr. Victor received from the minister of the 
place ; and I have preserved it, that the praise of a good man, 
being made more credible, may be more solid. Narrations C(f 
romantic and impracticable virtue will be read with wonder, bift 
that which is unattainable is recommended in vun ; that good 

ft 

may be endeavoured, it must be shown to be possible. 

This is the only piece in which the author has given a hint of 
his religion, by ridiculing the ceremony of burning the pope, and 
bjr mentioning with some indignation the inscription on the 
monument. 

When this poem was first published, the dialogue, having no 
letters of direction, was perplexed and obscure. Pope seems to 
have written with no very distinct idea; for he calls that an 
*^ EpisUe to Bathorst" in which Bathurst is introduced as speaking. 

He afterward, 1734, inscribed to lord Cobham his <^ Charac- 
ters of Men,"* written with close attention to tiie operations of 
the mind and mocfiiicatbns of life. In this poem he has endeav- 

• Spenee.. 
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oured to establish and exemplify his favourite theory of the m^ 
ingfiaasiQnj by which he means an original direction of dedre to 
some particular object ; an innate affection, which gives all ac- 
tion a determinate and invariable tendency, and operates upon 
the whole system of life, either openly, or more secretly by the 
intervention of some accidental or subordinate propension. 

Of any passicai, thus innate and irresistible, the existence may 
reasonably be doubted. Human characters are by no means 
constant ; men change by change of place, of fortune, of ac- 
quaintance ; he who is at one time a lover of pleasure, is at an- 
other a lover of money. Those in(}(Bed who attain any excellence 
commonly spend life in one pursuit; for excellence is not 
oRen gsdned upon easier terms. But to the particular species 
of excellence men are directed, not by an ascendant planet or 
predominating humour, but by the £rst book which they read, 
some early conversation which they heard, or some accident 
which excited ardour and emulation. 

It must at least be allowed that thb ruling fiamon^ antecedent to 
reason and observation, must have an object independent on human 
contrivance ; for there can be no natural desire of artificial good. 
No man therefore can be bom, in the strict acceptation, a lover of 
money ; for he may be bom where money does not exist ; nor can 
he be bora, in a moral sense, a lover of his country ; for aociety^ 
politically r^ulated, is a state contradistinguished from a state of 
nature ; and any attention to that coalition of interest which 
makes the happiness of a country is possible only to those whom 
inquiry and reflection have enabled to comprehend it. 

This doctrine is in itself pernicious as well as &lse ; its ten* 
dency is to produce the belief of a kind oi moral predestination, 
or overruling prmciple which cannot be resisted ; he that ad- 
mits it is prepared to comply with every desire that caprice or 
opportunity shall excite, and to flatter himself that he submits 
only to the lawful domimon of nature, in obeying the resisdeas 
authority of his ruling fiasnon. 

Pope has formed bis theory with so little skill, that, in the ex* 
amples t^ which he illustrates and confirms it, he has confound- 
ed pasdons, appetites, and habits. 

To the <^ Characters of Men," he added soon after, in an epis- 
tle supposed to have been addressed to Martha Blount, but which 
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the last edition has taken frpm ner, the ^ Char^cter^ of Women.*' 
Tills poem, which was laboured with great diligence, and in the 
author's opinion with great success, was neglected at its first 
jpublication, as the commentator supposes, because the public 
was informed, by an advertisement, that it contained no character 
drawn from the H/e ; sn assertion which Pope probably did not 
expect or wish to have been believed, and which he soon gave 
^s readers su$cient reason to distrust, by telling them in a note 
tbat the work was imperfect, because part of his subject was 
vice too high to he yet exposed. 

The time however soon came, in which it was safe to display the 
dutchess of Marlborough under the name oiAtoaaa; and her char- 
acter WAS inserted with no great honour to the writer's gratitude. 

I{e published, from time to time, between 1730 and 1740, 
imitations of different poems of Horace, generally with his name, 
ftnd once, as was suspected, without it. What he was upon 
moral principles ashamed to own, he ought to have suppressed. 
Of these pieces it is useless to settle die dates, as they had sel- 
dom much relation to the times, and perhaps had been long in 
his hands. ^ 

This mode of imitation, in which the ancients ar^ familiarized, 
by adapting their sentiments to modem topics, by making Hoi> 
ace say of Shakespeare what he originally said of Ennius, and 
accommodating his satires 4Xi Pantolabus and Nomentanus to the 
flatterers and prodigals of our own time, was first practised in 
the reign of Charles the second by Oldham and Rochester ; at 
least I remember no instances more ancient. It is a kind of 
middle composition between translation and original design which 
pleases when the thoughts are unexpectedly applicable, and the 
parallels lucky « It seems to have been Pope's favourite amuse- 
ment ; for he has carried it ^rther than any former poet. 

He piiblished likewise a revival, in smoother numbers, of 
Dr. Incline's sajdres, which was recommended to lum by the 
4[ike of Shrewsbury and the earl of Oxford. They made no 
great impression ton the public. Pope seems to have known 
Uieir imbecility, and therefore suppressed them while he was 
yet contending to rise in reputation, but ventured them when he 
thought their deficiencies more likely to be imputed to Donne 
than to himself* 

VOL. ir. 35 
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The epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, which seems to be derived in- 
its first design from Boileau's address a son Esfirit^ was publish- 
ed in January, 1735, about a month before the death of him to 
whom it is inscribed. It is to be regretted, that either honour op 
pleasure should have been missed by Arbuthnot ; a man estimable 
for his learning, amiable for his life, and venerable for his piely- 

Arbuthnot was a man of great comprehension, skilful in his 
profession, versed in the sciences, acquainted with ancient lite- 
rature, and able to animate his mass of knowledge by a bright 
and active imagination ; a scholar with great brilliance of wit ; 
a wit, who, in the crowd of life, retsdned and discovered a noble 
ardour of religious zeal. 

In this poem Pope seems to reckon with the public. He 
vindicates himself from censures ; and with dignity, rather than 
arrogance, enforces his own claims to kindness and respect. 

Into this poem are interwoven several paragraphs which had 
been before printed as a fragment, and among them the satirical 
lines upon Addison, of which the last couplet has been twice cop- 
rected. It was at first, 



"Who would not smile if such a man there be>? 
Who would not laugh if Addison were he ? 



Then, 



Who would not gricTe if such a man there be ? 
Who would not laugh if Addison were he ? 

At last it is. 

Who but must laugh if such a roan there be ? 
Who would not weep if Atticus were he ? 

He was at this time at open war with lord Hervey, who had 
distinguished himself as a steady adherent to the ministry ; andy 
being ofiended with a contemptuous answer to one of his pam- 
phletsi* had summoned Pulteney to a duel. Whether he or 
Pope made the first attack, perhaps, cannot now be easily knovirn ; 
he had written an invective against Pope, whom he calls, " Hard 
as thy heart, and §is thy birth obscure ;*' and hints that his father 
was a hatter.^ To this Pope wrote a reply in verse and prose ; 
the verses are in this poem ; and the prose, though it was never 

* Entitled^ *^ Sedition and Defamation displayed^" 8vo. 1733. R. 

f Among many MSS. letters^ &c. relating to Pope which I haTc lately 
seen, is a lampoon in the bible style, of much humour,' but irreverenti im 
which Pope is ridieuled as the son of a hatter, C. 
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s^nt, is printed among his letters, but to a cool reader of the 
present time exhibits nothing but tedious malignity. 

His last satires, of the general kind, were two<lialogues, nam-^ 
ed, from the year in which they were published, " Seventeen 
Hundred and Thirty Eight." In these poems many are praised 
and many reproached. Pope was then entangled in the opposi- 
tion ; a follower of the prince of Wales, who dined at his house^ 
and the friend of many who obstructed and censured the conduct 
of the ministers. His political partiality was too plainly shown ; 
he forgot the prudence with which he passed, in his earlier 
years, uninjured and unoffending, through much more violent 
conflicts of faction. 

In the first dialogue, having an opportunity of praising Allen 
of Bath, he asked his leave to mention him as a man not illus- 
trious by any merit of his ancestors, and called him in his verses 
*^ low born Allen." Men are seldom satisfied with praise intro- 
duced or followed by any mention of defect. Allen seems not 
to have taken any pleasure in his epithet, which was afterward 
softened * into " humble Allen." 

In the second dialogue he took some liberty with one of the 
Foxes, among others ; which Fox, in a reply to Lyttleton, took 
an opportunity of repaying, by reproaching him with the friend- 
ship of a lampooner, who scattered his ink without fear or decency, 
and against whom he hoped the resentment of the legislature 
would quickly be discharged. 

About this time Paul Whitehead, a small poet, was summon* 
ed before the lords for a poem called " Manners," together with 
Dodsley his publisher. Whitehead, who hung loose upon soci* 
ety, sculked and escaped ; but Dodsley's shop and family made 
his appearance necessary. He was, however, soon dismissed ; 
and the whole process was probably intended rather to intimidate 
Pope than to punish Whitehead. 

Pope never afterward attempted to join the patriot with the 
poet, nor drew his pen upon statesmen. That he desisted from 
his attempts of reformation is imputed, by his commentator, to 
his despair of prevailing over the corruption of the time. He 

• On a hint from Warburton. There is however reason to think from the 
Appearance of the house in which Alien was bom at St3Iaisey that hewaa 
sot of a Iqxo but of a dficayed family. C. 
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was not likely to have been ever of opinion, that the dread <Sf his 
satire would countervail the love of power or of money ; he pleas- - 
ed himself with being important and formidable, and gratified 
sometimes his pride, and sometimes his resentment; tiU at 
last he began to think he should be more safe, if he were less 
busy. 

The " Memoirs of Scriblerus,'* published about this time, 
extend only to the first book of a work, projected in concert by- 
Pope, Swift, and Arbuthnot, who used to meet in the time of 
queen Anne, and denominated themselves the *' Scdblerus club." 
Their purpose was to censure the abuses of learning by a ficti- 
tious life of an infatuated scholar. They were dispersed ; the 
design was never completed ; and Warburton laments its mis- 
carriage, as an event very disastrous to polite letters. 

If the whole may be estimated by this specimen, which seems 
to be the production of Arbuthnot, with a few touches perhaps by 
Pope, the want of more will not be much lamented ; for the 
follies which the writer ridicules are so little practised, that they 
are not known ; nor can the satire be understood but by the 
learned ; he raises phantoms of absurcfity, and then drives them 
away. He cures diseases that were never felt. 

For this reason this joint production of three great writers 
has never obtained any notice firom mankind ; it has been little 
read, or when read, has been forgotten, as no man could be wiser, 
better, or merrier, by remembering it. 

The design cannot boast of much originality ; for, beside its 
general resemblance tor Don Quixote^ there will be found in it 
particular imitations of the history of Mr. Ouffle. 

Swift carried so much of it into Ireland as supplied him with 
hints for his travels ; and with those the worid might have been 
contented, though the rest had been suppressed. 

Pope had sought for images and sentiments in a regicoi not 
known to have been explored by many other of the £nglish writ- 
ers ; he had consulted the modem writers of Latin poetry, a 
class of authors whom Boiieau endeavoured to bring into con- 
tempt, and who are too generally neglected. Pope, however, 
was not ashamed of their acquaintance, nor ungratef\^ for the 
advantages whioh he might have derived from it. A small se* 
lecdon &om the Italians who wrote in Latin had been published 
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itLoDdohy.aboQt the latter end of the last centuiy) by a man* 
rto concealed his name, but whom Ma pre&ce ]^k>w« to have 
keen well quaMed for hia undertaking* This collection Pope am- 
^lified hf more than hal^ and, 1740, published it in two volumesy 
ptt mjuriousty omitted his predeces^r's pre£eice« To these 
bok% which had nothhig hut the mere text, no regard was paid ; 
k authoi« were still neglected, and the editor was neither praft- 
ivoT censured. 

He did not sink into idleness ; he had plabned a work^ which 
to Gon^dei^d as subsequent to his << Essay on Man,** of which 
fe has ^ven this account to Dr. Swift. 

« March 25, 1736. 

"If ever I write any more epistles in verse, one of them shall 
e addressed to you. I have long concerted it, and begun it ; 
Bt I would make what bears your name as finished as my last 
<»rk ought to be, that is to say, more finished than any of the 
ist. The subject is large, and will divide irito four epistles, 
liich naturally follow the ' Essay on Man ;* viz. 1. Of the ex- 
&tand limits of human reason and science. 2. A view of the 
ieful and therefore attainable, and of the unuseful and therefoi'e 
bittainable arts. 3. Of the nature, ends, application, and use, 
FdifiTerent capacities. 4. Of the use of learning, of the science 
! the world, and of wit. It will conclude with a satire against 
t misapplication of all these, exemplified by pictures, charac- 
rs, and examples.^ 

This work in its full extent, being now afilicted with an asth- 
ia, and finding the powers of life gradually declining, he had na 
tiger courage to undertake ; but, from the materials which he 
\A provided, he added, at Warburton^s request, another book to 
le ^^ Dunciad,^' of which the design is to ridicule such studies 
i are either hopeless or useless, as either pursue what is unat- 
bable, or what, if it be attained, is of no use. 
When this book was printed, 1742, the laurel had been for 
me time upon the head of Gibber ; a man whom it cannot be 
ipposed that f^ope could regard with much kindness or esteem^ 
ough in one of the imitations of Horace he has liberally enough 

^ Since disddrcred to hat« bden AtterbiDry^ afterward bfehop of Boelies^ 
\ See the coUection of thfit prelates Epiietolarj Corcef^odeaee, v^ 
• p. 6. 17. 
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praised the ^^ Careless Husband.'* In the ^'Dandad/^ amoQg 
other worthless scribblers, he had mendoned Gibber ; whO}i 
his ^< Apology,'* complains of the great poet's unkindness. 
more injurious, " because," says he, " I never have offended him. 

It might have been expected that Pope should have been, 
some degree, mollified by this submissive gentleness, but no si 
consequence appeared. Though he condescended to commi 
Gibber once, he mentioned him afterward contemptuously in 
of his satires, and again in his epistle to Arbuthnot ; and in 
fourth book of the *^ Dunciad" attacked him with acrimony, 
which the provocation is not easily discoverable. Perhaps 
imagined that, in ridiculing the laureat, he satirized those 
whom the laurel had been given, and gratified that ambii 
petulance with which he affected to insult the great. 

The severity of this satire left Gibber no longer any patie 
He had confidence enough in his own powers to believe that 
could disturb the quiet of his adversary, and doubtless did 
want instigators, who* without any care about the victory, d 
to amuse themselves by looking on the contest He ther 
gave the town a pamphlet, in which he declares his resolui 
from that time never to bear another blow without returning 
and to tire out his adversary by perseverance, if he cannot 
quer him by strength. 

The incessant and unappeasable malignity of Pope he im 
to a very distant cause.- After the " Three Hours after 
riage** had been driven off the stage, by the offence w 
the mummy and crocodile gave the audience, while the expl 
scene was yet fresh in memory, it happened that Gibber 
ed Bayes in the ^ Rehearsal ;" and, as it had been usual to 
liven the part by the mention of any recent theatrical 
tions, he said, that he once thought to have introduced his lo' 
disguised in a mummy and a crocodile. " This," says he^ ^ 
received with loud claps, which indicated contempt of the 
Pope, who was behind the scenes, meeting him as he left 
stage, " attacked him," as he says, " with all the virulence 
wit out of his senses ;" to which he replied, " that he 
take no other notice of what was said, by so particular a 
than to declare, that, as often as he played that party he 
repeat the same provoca^n." 
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He shows his opinion to bC) that Pope was one of the authors 
it the play which he so zealously defended ; and adds an idle 
fcory of Pope's behaviour at a tavern. 

The pamphlet was written with little power of thought or lan- 
loage, and, if suffered to remain without notice, would have been 
feiysoon forgotten. Pope had now been enough acqusdnted 
kith human life to know, if his passion had not been too power- 
hi for his understanding, that, from a contention like his with 
Gibber, the world seeks nothing but diversion, which is given at 
le expense of the higher character. When Cibber lampooned 
rope, curiosity was excited ; what Pope could say of Cibber no- 
lody inquired, but in hope that Pope's asperity might betray his 
f^ and lessen his dignity. 

He should therefore have suffered the pamphlet to flutter and 
le, without confessing that it stung him. The dishonour of 
Iwng shown as Gibber's antagonist could never be compensated 
W the victory. Cibber had nothing to lose ; when Pope had 
Khausted all his malignity upon him, he would rise in the es- 
kem both of his friends and his enemies. Silence only could 
bve made him despicable ; the blow which did not appear to 
fe felt would have been struck in vain. 

But Pope's irascibility prevailed, and he resolved to tell the 
►hole English world that he was at war with Cibber ; and, to 
ftow that he thought him no common adversary, he prepared 
to common vengeance ; he published a new edition of The Dun-- 
twrf,* in which he degraded Theobald from his painful pre-emi- 
Knce, and enthroned Cibber in his stead. Unhappily the two 
■eroes were of opposite characters, and Pope was unwilling to 
Iwe what he had already written ; he has therefore depraved his 
poem by giving to Cibber the old books, the cold pedantry, and 
fcc sluggish pertinacity of Theobald. 

Pope was ignorant enough of his own interest^ to make an- 
other change, and introduced Osborne contending for the prize 
^ong the booksellers. Osborne was a man entirely destitute 
» shame, without sense of any disgrace but that of poverty. He 
">W me, when he was doing that which raised Pope's resent- 
Bient, that he should be put into The Dunciad ; but he had the 
be of « Cassandra.** I gave no credit to his prediction, till in 
bme I saw it accomplbhed. The shafts of satire were directed 

• In 1743. 
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I 

equally in vm against Gibber and43sbo]3ie | lieing repi^l^ bf 
the impenetrable impudence of one^ and deadened h^ tb» Uopaos* 
ive dulnesB of the other. Pope confessed his owji pskiD ]bf W 
ai^er ; but he gave no patn to those who had provokod-kim* 
fie was able to hurt none but himself; by tronsfenring the sam 
ridicule from one to another^ he destroyed Its effioicy i fyfhf 
«howuig that what he had said of one he w^s ready Xo say of aihj 
lOther, he reduced himself to the in^gnificance of his pwn )nag- 
pie) who frpm his cage -cims cuckold at a venture. 

Oibber, according to his engagement, repidd Tke Duncutd widj 
another pamphlet,* which, Pope said, ^ would be as good ji>s m 
dose of hartshorn to him ;" but his tongiie and his he^ut were id 
variance. I have heard Mr. Richardson relate^ thathe^tftepwtel 
his father, the painter, on a visit, when one of Cibber'^ piim<{ 
phlets came into the hands of Pope, who said, <' These thipgs md 
my diversicHi." They sat by him while he perused it, and 
his features writhing with anguish ; and young RichiffAsoiD 
Jto his &ther, when they returned, that he hopfsd to be pi 
from such diversion as had been ths^ day the lot of P(^)e. 

From this time, fincUng his diseases more oppressive, and 
vital powers gradually declining, he no longer strained ibis hoA 
^s with any original compo^tion, n<M* proposed any other en 
ployment &r his remaining life than the revisal and correct 
of his former works ; in which he received advice and asfiis 
from Warbunoo, whom he ai^>ears to have trusted and 
ed in the highest degree. 

He laid aside his epic pt>em, perhaps without much loss 
mankind ; for his hero was Brutus the Trojan, who, according) 
a lidiculous ficdon, estsdblished a colony m Britain. The vaaMy 
therefore was of the fabulous age ; the actors were a ra(^ 
whom imagination has been exhausted, and attention wcpci( 
and to whcHn the mind will not easily be recalled, wh#n it is in* 
T|ted in blank verse, which Pope had adopted with great ini' 
prudence, and, I think, without due consideration of the mil 
of our language* The sketch is, at least in part, pr4 
by Ruff head ; by which it ap^ars, that Pope was 
less enough to model the names of his heroes with tei 
tions not ccnisistent with the tinie or country in which he 
them. 

* In 1744. 
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I He lingered thfough the next year, but perceived himself, as 
I he expresses it, *' going down the hill." He had for at least 
I five years been afiUcted with an asthma, and other disorders^ 
\ • which his physicians were unable to relieve. Toward the end 
^ *of his life he consulted Dr. Thomson, a man who had, by large 
i- pitnnifies, and free censures of the common practice of physic, 
} ferced himself up into sudden reputation* Thomson declared 
f las distemper to be a dropsy, and evacuated part of the iTater by 

tincture of jalap; but confessed that his belly did not subside. 
i Thomson had many enemies, and Pope was persuaded to du« 
I nusBhtm. 

I While he was yet capable of amusement and conversation, as 
i he was one day sitting in the air with lord Bolingbroke and lord 
r AIarchmont> he saw hb &vourite Martha Blount at the bottom 
j of the terrace, and asked lord Bolingbroke to go and hand her 
^ up. Bdingbroke, not liking his errand, crossed his legs and sat 
l still ; but lord Marchmont, who was younger and less captious, 
\ waited on the lady, who, when he came to her, asked, ^ What, 

is he not dead yet I" She is said to have neglected him, with 
L shameful unkindness, in the latter time of his decay ; yet of the 
I litde which he had to leave she had a very great part. Their 
\ acquaintance began early ; the life of each was pictured on the 
k other's mind ; their conversation therefore viras endearing, for 
j when they met, there was an immediate coalition of congenial 
J Bodons. Perhaps he considered her unwillingness to approach 

the chamber of sickness as female weakness, or human frailty ; 
I perhaps he was conscious to himself of peevishness and impa? 
I tience, or, though he was offended by her inattention, might yet 
[ consider her merit as overbalancing her £Eiult ; and, if he had 
I suffered his heart to be alienated from her, he could have found 

»pthmg that might fill her place ; he could have only shrunk 

within himself; it was too late to transfer his confidence or fond^ 

ness. 
I In May, 1744, his death was approaching ;* on the sixth, he 
I was all day delirious, which he mentioned four days afterward as 
I m SQJSicient humiliation of the vanity of man ; he afterward com- 
[ plaiaed of seeing things as through a curtain, and in false col- 
I ours, and one day, in the presence of Dodsley, asked what arm 

• Spence. 
VOL. II. 36 
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it was that came out from the wall. He said that hb grealcft 
Inconvenience was inability to think. 

Bolingbroke sometimes wept over him in this state ef helpless 
decay ; and being xM by Spence, that Pope, at the intermisiyDB 
of bis deliriousness, was always saying something kind either of 
lus present or absent friends, and that his humanity seemed to 
have survived his understanding, answered, ^ It has so !** and 
added, ^ I never in my life knew a man that had so tendera 
heart for his particular friends, or more general friendship fi»r 
mankind/' At another time he said, ^* I haye known Pope these 
thirty years, and value myself more in his friendship than"<«Jiis 
grief then suppressed his voice. 

Pope expressed undoubting confidence of a future state. Beii^ 
asked by his friend Mr. Hooke, a papist, whether he would not die 
like his &ther and mother, and whether a priest should not be 
cidled ; he answered, ^^ I do not think it is essential, but it will 
be very right, and I thank you for putting me in mind of it/* 

In the morning, after the priest had given him the last sacra- 
ments, he said, ^There is nothing that is meritorious but virtue and 
friendship, and indeed friendship itself is only a part (^ virtue." 

He died in the evening of the thirtieth day of May, 1744, so 
placidly^ that the attendants did not discern the exact time <^ lus 
expirati()n. He was buried at Twickenham, near his fiather and 
mother, where a monument has been erected to him by his cotii- 
mentatoo*, the bishop of Gloucester. 

He left the care of his papers to his executors ; first to lord 
Bolmgbroke ;* and, if he should not be living, to the eari of 
Marchmont ; undoubtedly expecting them to be proud of the 
trust, and eager to extend his fame. But let no man dreun of 
influence beyond his life. After a decent time, Dodsley the 
bookseller went to solicit preference as the publisher, and wis 
told that the parcel had not been yet inspected ; and, whatever 
was the reason, the world has been disappointed of what was 
" reserved for the next age.** 

He lost, indeed, the favour of Bolingbroke, by a kind of post- 
humous offence. The polidcal pamphlet called « The Patriot 
King** had been put into his hands that he might procure die 

* This is somewhat inaccurately expressed. Lord Bolingbroke was DOt 
an executor ; Pope's papers were left to him ipecifioaUy, or in case of hb 
deatby to lord Marchmoat C. 
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impreiuoii of a very few <;opie)h to be'distributcd^ aecording to 
the authors direction, among his friends, and Pope assured him 
that no more had been printed than were allowed ; but, soon af- 
ter his death, the printer brought and resigned a complete edition 
of fifteen hundred copies, which Pope had ordered him to print, 
»k1 retab in secret. He kept, as was observed, his engagement 
to Pope, better than Pope had kept it to his friend ; and notlung 
was known of the transaction, till, upon the death of his employ** 
cr, he thought himself obliged to deliver the books to the right 
owner, who, with great indignation, made a fire m his yard, and 
delivered the whole impression to the flames. 

Hitherto nothing had been done which was not naturally dictat- 
ed by resentment of violated Mih ; resentment more acrimonious, 
^ the violator had been more loved or more trusted. But here 
Ac anger might have stopped; the injury was private; and 
there was little danger from the example. 

Bolingbroke, however, was not yet satisfied ; his thirst of ven- 
geance incited him to blast the memory of the man over whonn 
he had wept in his last struggles ; and he employed Mallet, 
another friend of Pope, to tell the tale to the public with all iu 
^gravations. Warburton, whose heart was warm with his leg- 
^, and tender by the recent separation, thought it proper for 
him to interpose ; and undertook, not indeed to vindicate the 
s^cuon, for breach of trust has always something criminal, but to 
extenuate it by an apology. Having advanced, what cannot be 
denied, that moral obliquity is made more or less excusable by 
the modves that produce it, he inquires what evil purpose could 
have induced Pope to break his promise. He could not delight 
his vanity by usurping the work, which, though not sold in shops, 
had been shown to a number more than sufficient to preserve the 
author's claim ; he could not gratify his avarice, for he could 
not sell his plunder till Bolingbroke was dead ; and even then, 
if the copy was left to another, his fraud would be defeated, and 
if left to himself would be useless. 

Warburton therefore supposes, with great appearance 6f rea- 
son, that the irregularity of his conduct proceeded wholly from 
hb zeal for Bolmgbroke, who might perhaps have destroyed the 
pamphlet, which Pope thought it his duty to preserve, even with- 
out its author's approbation. To this apology an answer was 
written in << A Letter to the most impudent Man living." 
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The epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, which seems to be derived in- 
its first design from Boileau's address a son Esfirit^ was publish- 
ed in January, 1735, about a month before the death of him to 
whom it is inscribed. It is to be regretted, that either honour or 
pleasure should have been missed by Arbuthnot ; a man estimable 
for his learning, amiable for his life, and venerable for his piety. 

Arbuthnot was a man of great comprehension, skilful in his 
profession, versed in the sciences, acquainted with ancient lite- 
rature, and able to animate his mass of knowledge by a bright 
and active imagination ; a scholar with great brilliance of wit ; 
a wit, who, in the crowd of life, retained and discovered a noble 
ardour of religious zeal. 

In this poem Pope seems to reckon with the public. He 
vindicates himself from censures ; and with dignity, rather than 
arrogance, enforces his own glaims to kindness and respect. 

Into this poem are interwoven several paragraphs which had 
been before printed as a fragment, and among them the satirical 
lines upon Addison, of which the last couplet has been twice cor- 
rected. It was at first, 

Who would not smile if such a man there be.? 
Who would not laugh if Addison were he ? 

Then, 

Who would not grieve if such a man there be ? 
Who would not laugh if Addison were he ? 

At last it is, 

Who but must laugh if such a man there be ? 
Who would not weep if Atticus were he ? 

He was at this time at open war with lord Hervey, who had 
distinguished himself as a steady adherent to the ministry ; andy 
being offended with a contemptuous answer to one of his pam- 
phletsj* had summoned Pulteney to a duel. Whether he or 
Pope made the first attack, perhaps, cannot now be easily known ; 
he had written an invective against Pope, whom he calls, " Hard 
as thy heart, and 9s thy birth obscure ;" and hints that his father 
was a flatter,^ To this Pope wrote a reply in verse and prose ; 
the verses are in this poem ; and the prose, though it was nev^ 

* Entitled, '' Sedition and Defamation displayed." Svo. 1733. R. 

f Among many MSS. letters^ &c. relating to Pope which I haTc lately 
seen, is a lampoon in the bible style, of much humour,' but irreyerent, a 
vhich Pope is ridieuled as the son of a hatter, C. 
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s^ntj is printed among his letters, but to a cool reader of the 
present time exhibits nothing but teciious malignity. 

His last satires, of the general kind, were two -dialogues, nam*' 
ed, from the year in which they were published, " Seventeen 
Hundred and Thirty Eight." In these poems many are praised 
and many reproached. Pope was then entangled in the opposi- 
tion ; a follower of the prince of Wales, who dined at his house, 
and the friend of many who obstructed and censured the conduct 
of the ministers. His political partiality was too plainly shown ; 
he forgot the prudence with which he passed, in his earlier 
years, uninjured and unoffending, thix)ugh much more violent 
conflicts of faction. 

In the first dialogue, having an opportunity of praising Allen 
of Bath, he asked his leave to mention him as a man not illus- 
trious by any merit of his ancestors, and called him in his verses 
" low bom Allen." Men are seldom satisfied with praise intro- 
duced or followed by any mention of defect. Allen seems not 
to have taken any pleasure in his epithet, which was afterward 
softened * into " humble Allen." 

In the second dialogue he took some liberty with one of the 
Foxes, among others ; which Fox, in a reply to Lyttleton, took 
an opportunity of repaying, by reproaching him with the friend- 
ship of a lampooner, who scattered his ink without fear or decency, 
and against whom he hoped the resentment of the legblature 
would quickly be discharged. 

About this time Paul Whitehead, a small poet, was summon<> 
ed before the lords for a poem called ^ Manners," together with 
Dodsley his publisher. Whitehead, who hung loose upon soci** 
ety, scuiked and escaped ; but Dodsley's shop and family made 
bis appearance necessary. He was, however, soon dismissed ; 
and the whole process was probably intended rather to intimidate 
Pope than to punish Whitehead. 

Pope never afterward attempted to join the patriot with the 
poet, nor drew his pen upon statesmen. That he desisted from 
his attempts of reformation is imputed, by his commentator, to 
his despair of prevailing over the corruption of the time. He 

* On a hint from Warburton. There is however reason to think from the 
tppearance of the house in whieh AHen was bora at St 31aise« that he wai 
aot of a lovf bat of a decayed family. C. 
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was not likely to have been ercr of opinion, that the dread df his 
satire would countervail the love of power or of money ; he pleas- • 
ed himself with being important and formidable, and gratified 
sometimes his pride, and sometimes his resentment; till at 
last he began to think he should be more safe, if he were less 
busy. 

The "Memoirs of Scriblerus," published about this timCf 
extend only to the first book of a work, projected in concert by 
Pope, Swiftf and Arbuthnot, who used to meet in the tiine of 
queen Anne, and denominated themselves the " Scriblerus club."" 
Their purpose was to censure the abuses of learning by a ficti- 
tious life of an infatuated scholar. They were dispersed ; the 
design was never completed ; and Warburton laments its mis- 
carriage, as an event very disastrous to polite letters. 

If the whole may be estimated by this specimen, which seems 
to be the production of Arbuthnot, with a few touches perhaps by 
Pope, the want of more will not be much lamented ; for the 
follies which the writer ridicules are so little practised, that ihey 
are not known ; nor can the satire be understood but by the 
learned ; he raises phantoms of absurctity, and then drives them 
away. He cures diseases that were never felt. 

For this reason this joint production of three great writers 
has never obtained any notice from mankind ; it has been little 
read, or when read, has been forgotten, as no man could be wiser, 
better, or merrier, by remembering it. 

The design camiot boast of much originsdity ; for, beside its 
general resemblance tor Don Quixote, there will be found in it 
particular imitations of the history of Mr. Ouffle. 

Swift carried so much of it into Ireland as supplied him with 
hints for his travels ; and with those the vrorid might have been 
contented, though the rest had been suppressed. 

Pope had sought for images and sentiments in a region not 
known to have been explored by many other of the £nglisb writ- 
ers; he had consulted the modem writers of Latin poetry, a 
class of authors whom Boiieau endeavoured to bring into con- 
tempt, and who are too generally neglected. Pope, however, 
was not ashamed of their acquaintance, nor ungrate^ £br the 
advantages whkh he might have derived from it. A small se- 
lection from the Italians who wrote in Latin had been published 
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s^nt, is printed among his letters, but to a cool reader of the 
present time exhibits nothing but teiiious malignity. 

His last satires, of the general kind, were two -dialogues, nam-^ 
ed, from the year in which they were published, " Seventeen 
Hundred and Thirty Eight." In these poems many are praised 
and many reproached. Pope was then entangled in the opposi- 
tion ; a follower of the prince of Wales, who dined at his house, 
and the friend of many who obstinicted and censured the conduct 
of the ministers. His political partiality was too plainly shown ; 
he forgot the prudence with which he passed, in his earlier 
years, uninjured and unoffending, thix)ugh much more violent 
conflicts of faction. 

In the first dialoguca having an opportunity of praising Allen 
of Bath, he asked his leave to mention him as a man not illus- 
trious by any merit of his ancestors, and called him in his verses 
" low born Allen." Men are seldom satisfied with praise intro- 
duced or followed by any mention of defect. Allen seems not 
to have taken any pleasure in his epithet, which was afterward 
softened * into " humble Allen.*' 

In the second dialogue he took some liberty with one of the 
Foxes, among others ; which Fox, in a reply to Lyttleton, took 
an opportunity of repaying, by reproaching him with the friend- 
ship of a lampooner, who scattered his ink without fear or decency, 
and against whom he hoped tlie resentment of the legblature 
would quickly be discharged. 

About this time Paul Whitehead, a small poet, was summon-* 
cd before the lords for a poem called " Manners," together with 
Dodsley his publisher. Whitehead, who hung loose upon soci-» 
ety, sculked and escaped ; but Dodsley's shop and family made 
his appearance necessary. He was, however, soon dismissed ; 
and the whole process was probably intended rather to intimidate 
Pope than to punish Whitehead. 

Pope never afterward attempted to join the patriot with the 
poet, nor drew his pen upon statesmen. That he desisted from 
his attempts of reformation is imputed, by his commentator, to 
his despair of prevailing over the corruption of the time. He 

* On a hint from Warburton. There is however reason to think from the 
tppearanee of the hoiue in which Allen wa« horn at St JBl^ise^ that he was 
Bot of a loitt bat of a dficoyed family. C. 
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praised the <^ Careless Husband." In the ^' Dunciad,'' amoog 
other worthless scribblers, he had mentioned Cibber ; whO| i 
his ^' Apology/' complains of tiie great poet's unkindness 
more injurious, '^ because/' says he, ^ I never have offended hiia.* 

It might have been expected that Pope should have be^,i 
some degree, mollified by this submissive gentleness, but no si 
consequence appeared. Though he condescended to comm* 
Cibber once, he mentioned him afterward contemptuously in 
of his satires, and again in his epistle to Arbuthnot ; and in 
fourth book of the *^ Dunciad" attacked him with acrimony, 
which the provocation is not easily discoverable. Perhaps 
imagined that, in ridiculing the laureat, he satirized those 
whom the laurel had been given, and gratified that amlntii 
petulance with which he affected to insult the great. 

The severity of this satire left Cibber no longer any patiei 
He had confidence enough in his own powers to believe that 
could disturb the quiet of his adversary, and doubtless did 
want insti§;ators, who, without any care about the victory, d 
to amuse themselves by looking on the contest. He there! 
gave the town a pamphlet, in which he declares his resolai 
from that time never to bear another blow without returning 
and to tire out his adversary by perseverance, if he cannot 
quer him by sti^ength. 

The incessant and unappeasable malignity of Pope he imp 
to a very distant cause.- After the " Three Hours after 
riage'' had been driven off the stage, by the offence w 
the mummy and crocodile gave the audience, while the expl< 
scene was yet fresh in memory, it happened that Cibber 
ed Bayes in the ^ Rehearsal ;" and, as it had been usual to 
liven the part by the mention of any recent theatrical 
tions, he said, that he once thought to have introduced his hy 
disguised in a mummy and a crocodile. ^' This," says he^ ^ 
received with loud claps, which indicated contempt of the plaf| 
Pope, who was behind the scenes, meeting him as he left 
stage, " attacked him," as he says, " with all the virulence 
wit out of his senses ;" to which he replied, " that he 
take no other nodce of what was said, by so particular a 
than to declare, tliat, as often as he played that party he 
repeat the same provocation.'' 
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He shows his opinion to be, that Pope was one of the authors 
of the play which he so zealously defended ; and adds an idle 
story of Pope's behaviour at a tavern. 

The pamphlet was written with little power of thought or lan- 
guage, and, if suffered to remain without notice, would have been 
very soon forgotten. Pope had now been enough acquainted 
with human life to know, if his passion had not been too power- 
ful for his imderstanding, that, from a contention like his with 
Gibber, the world seeks nothing but diversion, which is given at 
the expense of the higher character. When Gibber lampooned 
Pope, curiosity was excited ; what Pope could say of Gibber no- 
body inquired, but in hope that Pope's asperity might betray his 
peun and lessen his dignity. 

He should therefore have suffered the pamphlet to flutter and 
fie, without confessing that it stung him. The dishonour of 
being shown as Gibber's antagonist could never be compensated 
by the victory. Gibber had nothing to lose ; when Pope had 
exhausted all his malignity upon him, he would rise in the es- 
teem both of his friends and his enemies. Silence only could 
have made him despicable ; the blow which did not appear to 
be felt would have been struck in vain. 

But Pope's irascibility prevailed, and he resolved to tell the 
whole English world that he was at war with Gibber ; and, to 
show that he thought him no common adversary, he prepared 
no common vengeance ; he published a new edition of The Dun-- 
md<^ in which he degraded Theobald from his painful pre-emi- 
nence, and enthroned Gibber in his stead. Unhappily the two 
heroes were of opposite characters, and Pope was unwilling to 
lose what he had already written ; he has therefore depraved his 
poem by giving to Gibber the old books, the cold pedantry, and 
the sluggish pertinacity of Theobald. 

Pope was ignorant enough of his own interest, to make an- 
other change, and introduced Osborne contending for the prize 
among the booksellers. Osborne was a man entirely destitute 
of shame, without sense of any disgrace but that of poverty. He 
told me, when he was doing that which raised Pope's resent- 
ment, that he should be put into The Dtmciad ; but he had the 
&te of '^ Gassandra." I gave no credit to his prediction, till in 
time I saw it accomplished. The shafts of«atire were directed 

• In ir4s. 
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praised the <^ Careless Husband." In the ^' Dtinciad/' amoflg 
other worthless scribblers, he had mentioned Gibber ; whO| in 
his <( Apology," complains of tt^e great poet's unkindness as 
more injurious, ^' because," says he, ^^ I never have offended him." 

It might have been expected that Pope should have been, ia 
some degree, mollified by this submis^ve gentleness, but no such 
consequence appeared. Though he condescended to commeod 
Gibber once, he mentioned him afterward contemptuously in one 
of his satires, and agzdn in his epistle to Arbuthnot ; and in the 
fourth book of the '^ Dunciad" attacked him with acrimony, to 
which the provocation is not easily discoverable. Perhaps he 
imagined that, in ridiculing the laureat, he satirized those by 
whom the laurel had been given, and gratified that ambitious 
petulance with which he affected to insult the great. 

The severity of this satire left Gibber no longer any patience. 
He had confidence enough in his own powers to believe that he.j 
could disturb the quiet of his adversary, and doubtless did not 
want instigators, who* without any care about the victory, dedred 
to amuse themselves by looking on the contest. He therefore 
gave the town a pamphlet, in which he declares his resoludoa 
from that dme never to bear another blow without returning it» 
and to tire out his adversary by perseverance, if he cannot coo- 
quer him by strength. 

The incessant and unappeasable malignity of Pope he imputes 
to a very distant cause.^ After the " Three Hours after Mar- 
riage" had been driven off the stage, by the offence which 
the mummy and crocodile g^ve the audience, while the exploded 
scene was yet fresh in memory, it happened that Gibber play* 
ed Bayes in the ^' Rehearsal ;" and, as it had been usual to en- 
liven the part by the mendon of any recent theatrical transao 
dons, he said, that he once thought to have introduced his lovers 
disguised in a mummy and a crocodile. ^' This," says he, ^ was 
received with loud claps, which indicated contempt of the play." 
Pope, who was behind the scenes, meeting him as he lefi the 
stage, " attacked him," as he says, " with all the virulence of a 
wit out of his senses ;" to which he replied, " that he woidd 
take no other nodce of what was said, by so particular a maat i 
than to declare, diat, as often as he played that party he livoold' 
repeat the same provocation." 
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Ht lingered through the next year, but perceived himself, as 

be expresses it, *^ going down the hill." He had for at least 

five years been afiUcted with an asthma, and other disorders, 

• wUch his physicians were unable to relieve. Toward the end 

^ vf his life he consulted Dr. Thomson, a man who had, by large 

I lutmiises, and free censures of the common practice of physic* 

: tbited himself up into sudden reputation. Thomson declared 

I ills distemper to be a dix)psy, and evacuated part of the i^ter by 

tincture of jalap; but confessed that his belly did not subside. 

\ Tiiomson had many enemies, and Pope was persuaded to db« 

I ffiiwlum. 

I While he vras yet capable of amusement and conversation, as 
\ be was one day sitting in the ur with lord Bolingbroke and lord 
1 Marchmonti he saw his fiivourtte Martha Blount at the bottom 
^€fthe terrace, and asked lord Bolingbroke to go and hand her 
^^* Bdingbroke, not liking his errand, crossed his legs and sat 
^ stUi ; but lord Marchmont, who was younger and less captious, 
\ waited oa the lady, who, when he came to her, asked, ^ What, 
I is be not dead yet ?" She is said to have neglected him, with 
thameful unkindness, in the latter time of his decay ; yet of the 
tide which he had to leave she had a very great part. Their 
tcquaintance began early ; the life of each was pictured on the 
other's mind; their conversation therefore was endearing, for 
i«ben they met, there was an immediate coalition of congenial 
' lotions. Perhaps he considered her unwillingness to approach 
the chamber of sickness as female weakness, or human frailty ; 
I perhaps he was conscious to himself of peevishness and impa* 
L tience, or, though he was offended by her inattention, might yet 
^consider her merit as overbalandng her hoAt ; and, if he had 
i suffered his heart to be alienated from her, he could have found 
klothing that might fill her place ; he could have only shrunk 
' ^tbin himself; it was too late to transfer his confidence or fond- 
; ness. 

f In May, 1744, his death was approaching ;* on the sixth, he 
f was all d^y delirious, which he mentioned four days afterward as 
} A sufiicient humiliation of the vanity of man ; he afterward com- 
\ Pruned of seeing things as through a curtain, and in false coN 
^ ^rs, and one day, in the presence of Dodsley, asked what arm 

• Spence. 
^1. II. 36 
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it was that came out from the wall. He swd diat hb greatest 
Incmivenience was inability to think, 

Bolingbrokc sometimes wept over him in this state of helpless 
decaf ; and being told by Spence, that Pope, at the intermiswoii 
of his deliriousness, was always saying something kind either of 
his present or absent friends, and that his hmnanity seemed t» 
have survived his understancfing, answered, « It has so I** and 
added, « I never in my life knew a man that had so tender a 
heart for his particular friends, or more general friendship te 
mankind." At another time he said, " I have known Pope these 
thirty years, and value myself more in his friendship than*'— his 
grief then sui^ressed his voice. 

Pope expressed undoubting confidence of a future state. Being 
asked by his friend Mr. Hooke, a papist, whether he would not die 
like his father Mid mother, and whether a priest should not be 
called ; he answered, « I do not think it is essential, hut it will 
be very right, and I thank you for putthig me in nund of it." 

In the morning, after the priest had given him Uie last sacnt- 
ments, he said, "There is nothing that is meritorious but virtue and 
friendship, and indeed friendship itself is only a part of virtue.** 

He died in the evening of the thirtieth day of May, 1744, so 
placidly^ that the attendants did not discern the exact time of his 
expiration. He was buried at Twickenham, near his bxher and 
mother, where a monument has been erected to him by his com- 
mentator, the bishop of Gloucester. 

He left the care of his papers to his executors ; first to lord 
Bolingbroke ;* and, if he should not be living, to the earl of 
Marchmont ; undoubtedly expecting them to be proud of the 
trust, and eager to extend his ^me. But let no man dream of 
influence beyond his life. After a decent time, Dodsley the 
bookseller went to solicit preference as the publisher, and was 
told that the parcel had not been yet inspected ; and, whatever 
was the reason, the world has been dbappointed of what was 
tf reserved for the next age.** 

He lost, indeed, the favour of Bolingbroke, by a kind of post- 
humous offence. The political pamphlet called " The Patriot 
King" had been put mto his hands that he might procure the 

• This is somewhat inaccuratelj* expressed. Lord Bolinghroke "was not 
tn executor ; Pope's papers were left to him specifieallyy or ia case of hs 
death, to lord Marchmoat G. 
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impftmiotk of a very few copieS) to be'distiibuted^ according to 
the author's directiony among his friends, and Pope assured hia 
Ibat no more had been printed than were allowed ; but, soon af- 
ter his death) the printer brought and reugned a complete editioa 
of fifteen hundred copies, which Pope had ordered him to print, 
and retain in secret. He kept, as was observed, his engagement 
to Pope, better than Pope had kept it to his friend ; and nothing 
was known of the transaction, till, upon the death of his employ* 
er, he thought himself obliged to deliver the books to the right 
owner, who, with great indignation, made a fire in his yard, and 
delivered the whole impression to the flames. 

Hitherto nothing had been done which was not naturally dictat- 
ed by resentment of violated &ith ; resentment more acrimoniouSf 
as the violator had been more loved or more trusted. But here 
tfie anger might have stopped; the injury was private; and 
there was little danger from the example. 

Bdingbroke, however, was not yet satisfied ; his thirst of ven- 
geance incited him to blast the memory of the man over whonji 
Jie had wept in his last struggles; and he employed Mallet, 
another friend of Pope, to tell the tale to the public with all its 
aggravations. Warburton, whose heart was warm with his leg- 
acy^ and tender by the recent separation, thought it proper for 
him to interpose ; and undertook, not indeed to vindicate the 
acdon, for breach of trust has always something criminal, but to 
extenuate it by an apology. Having advanced, what cannot be 
denied, that moral obliquity is made move or less excuss^le by 
the motives that produce it, he inquires what evil purpose could 
have induced Pope to break his promise. He could not delight 
his vanity by usurping the work, which, though not sold in shops, 
had been shown to a number more than sufficient to preserve the 
author's claim ; he could not gratify his avarice, for he could 
not sell his plunder till Bolingbroke was dead ; and even then, 
if the copy was left to another, his fraud would be defeated, and 
if left to himself would be useless. 

Warburton therefore supposes, with great appearance of rea- 
sonf that the irregularity of his conduct proceeded wholly from 
his zeal for Bolingbroke, who might perhaps have destroyed the 
pamphlet, which Pope thought it his duty to preserve, even with- 
out its author's approbation. To this apology an answer was 
written in << A Letter to the most impudent Man living.'' 
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He brought some repfoach upon his own memory by the pet* 
ulant and contemptuous mention made in his will of Mr. Aliens 
and an affected repayment of his benefactions* Mrs. Bkiunt> as 
the known friend and favourite of Pope, had been invited to the 
house of Allen, where she comported herself with such indecent 
arrogance, that she parted from Mrs. Allen in a state of irreoon* 
cilable dislike, and the door was for ever barred s^ainst her. 
This 'exclusion she resented with so much bitterness as to refiise 
any legacy from Pope, unless he left the world with a (fisavowal 
of obligation to Allen. Having been long under her dominion} 
now tottering in the decline of life, and unable to resist the ^o« 
lence of her temper, or perhaps, with the prejudice of a lover^ 
pensuaded that she had suffered improper treatm^it, he complied 
with her demand, and polluted his will with female resentmeat. 
Allen accepted the legacy, which he gave to the hospital at Bathf 
observing that Pope was always a bad accomptant, and that, if to^ 
1501. he had put a cipher more> he had come nearer to the truth.* 

* This aecount of the difference between Pope and Mr. Allen is not so 
circumstantial as it was in Johnson's power to have made it The particn- 
lars communicated to him concerning it he was too indolent to commit to 
writings the business of this note is to supply his omissions. 

Upon an invitation, in which Mrs. Blount was included, Mr. Pope made 
a visit to M^ Allen at Prior park ; and having occasion to go to Bristol for 
H few days, left Mrs. Blount behind him. In his absence Mrs. Blount, who 
was of the Romish persuasion, signified an inclination to go to the popish 
ehapel at Bath, and desired of Mr. Allen the use of his chariot fbr the par- 
pose ; but he being at that time mayor of the city, suggested the impropriety 
of having his carriage seen at the door of a place of worship, to which, as a 
magistrate, he was at least restrained from giving a sanction, and might be. 
required to suppress, and therefore desired to be excused. Mrs. Blount re- 
sented this refusal, and told Pope of it at his return, and so infected him 
with her rage that they both left the house abruptly.* 

An instance of the like negligence may be noted in Itis relation of Pope's 
love of painting, which differs much from the information I gave him on 
that head. A picture of Betterton, certainly copied from Kneller by Pope,t 
lord Mansfield once showed me at Kenwood house, adding, that it was the 
only one he ever finished, for that the weakness of bis eyes was an obstni^ 
tion to his use of the pencil. H, 

* This is altogether wrong; Pope kept up his friencUhip with Mr. Allen to the hai, |is 

^ appeals by his letters, and Mn. Blount remained in Mr. AUenVi house some timeaftor l^ 

eofdness took plaee between her and Mr*. Allen. Allen's conversation with Fope on tin 

«dbject,and his letters to Mrs. Bkrant, all whose quarrels he was obliged to shai^ wffl a|»9ea£ 

la Mr* Bowles's e^tion of Pope's vmrks now in the piess. C 

tSeep.aS9. 
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Ths person of Pope is well known not to have been formed 
by the nicest model. He has, in his account of the ^^ little 
club," compared himself to a spider, and by another is described 
as protuberant behind and before. « He is said to have been beau- 
tiful in his in&ncy ; but he was of a constitution originally feeble 
and weak ; and, as bodies of a tender frame are easily distorted, 
liis deformity was probably in part the effect of his application. 
His stature was so low, that, to bring him to a level with common 
taUes, it was necessary to raise his seat. But his face was not 
displeasing, and his eyes were animated and vivid. 

By natural deformity, or accidental distortion, his vital func- 
tions were so much disordered, that his life was a *^ long dis- 
ease." His most frequent assailment was the headach, which 
be used to relieve by inhaling the steam of coffee^ which he very 
frequently required. 

Most of what can be told concerning his petty-peculiarities 
was communicated by a female domestic of the earl of Oxford,- 
who knew him perhaps after the middle of life. He was then 
so weak as to stand in perpetual need of female attendance ; ex« 
tremely sensible of cold, so that he wore a kind of fiir double^, 
under a shirt of very coarse warm linen with fine sleeves. 
When he rose, he was invested in bodice made of stiff canvass, 
bemg scarcely able to hold himself erect till they were laced, 
and he then put on a flannel waistcoat. One side was contracted. 
His legs were so slender, that he enlarged their bulk with three 
pair of stockings, which were drawn on and off by the maid ; 
for he was not able to dress or undress himself, and neither 
went to bed nor rose without help. His weakness made it very 
difficult for him to be cleani 

His hair had Men almost all away; and he used to dine 
sometimes with lord Oxford, privately, in a velvet cap. His 
dress of ceremony was black, with a tie wig, and a little sword. 
The indulgence and accommodation which his sickness re- 
quired had taught him all the unpleasing and unsocial qualities 
of a valetudinary man. He expected that every thing should 
l^ve way to his ease or humour ; as a child, whose parents will. 
Qot hear her cry, has an unresisted dominion in the nursery. 

Cess qite Venfant ttnijourt est homtne, * 
CV»f qite Vhomme eat t9ttj9tir8 enfant. 
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praised the <^ Careless Husband." In the <' Dunciad,'' amoog 
other worthless scribblers, he had mentioned Gibber ; whO| in 
his ^' Apology,'* complains of the great poet's unkindness as 
more injurious, ^' because,*' says he, ^ I never have offended him.*' 

It might have been expected that Pope should have be^, ii^ 
some degree, mollified by this submissive gentleness, but no suck 
consequence appeared. Though he condescended to commend 
Gibber once, he mentioned him afterward contemptuously in (ne 
of his satires, and again in his epistle to Arbuthnot ; and in the 
fourth book of the *' Dunciad" attacked him with aciimony, to 
which the provocation is not easily discoverable. Perhaps ha 
imagined that, in ridiculing the laureat, he satirized those by 
whom the laurel had been given, and gratified that amlutk)u» 
petulance with which he affected to insult the great. 

The severity of this satire left Gibber no longer any patience. 
He had confidence enough in his own powers to believe that ht^ 
could disturb the quiet of his adversary, and doubtless did 
want instigators, who, without any care about the victory, desi 
to amuse themselves by looking on the contest. He there 
gave the town a pamphlet, in which he declares his resoluti 
from that time never to bear another blow without returning 
and to tire out his adversary by perseverance, if he cannot 
quer him by strength. 

The incessant and unappeasable malignity of Pope he imp 
to a very distant cause.- After the " Three Hours after 
riage'* had been driven off* the stage, by the offence w 
the mummy and crocodile gave the audience, while the expl 
scene was yet fresh in memory, it happened that Gibber pi 
ed Bayes in the ^^ Rehearsal ;" and, as it had been usual to 
liven the part by the mention of any recent theatrical 
tions, he said, that he once thought to have introduced his lo 
disguised in a mummy and a crocodile. ^' This,'' says he, ** 
received with loud claps, which indicated contempt of the phy 
Pope, who was behind the scenes, meeting him as he lefb 
stage, " attacked him,*' as he says, " with all the virulence 
wit out of his senses ;" to which he replied, " that he 
take no other notice of what was said, by so particular a 
than to declare, that, as often as he played that parti he 
repeat the same provocation.'' 
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tables, it was necessary to raise his seat. But his face was not 
displeasing, and his eyes were animated and vivid. 

By natural deformity, or accidental distortion, his vital func- 
tions were so much disordered, that his life was a << long dis- 
ease." His most frequent asssdlment was the headach, which 
be used to relieve by inhaling the steam of coffeei which he very 
frequently required. 

Most of what can be told concerning his petty-peculiariUes 
was communicated by a female domestic of the earl of Oxford,- 
"who knew him perhaps after the middle of life. He was then 
so weak as to stand in perpetual need of female attendance ; ex- 
tremely sen^ble of cold, so that he wore a kind of fur doublef^. 
under a shirt of very coarse warm linen with fine sleeves, 
'When he rose, he was invested in bodice made of stiff canvass^ 
being scarcely able to hold himself erect till they were laced, 
and he then put on a flannel waistcoat. One side was contracted. 
His legs were so slender, that he enlarged their bulk with three 
pair of stockings, which were drawn on and off by the maid ; 
for he was not able to dress or undress himself, and neither 
went to bed nor rose without help. His weakness made it very 
difficult for him to be clean. 

His hair had fidlen almost all away; and he used to dine 
sometimes with lord Oxford, privately, in a velvet cap. His 
dress of ceremony was black, with a tie wig, and a little sword. 

The indulgence and accommodaticHi which his sickness re- 
quired had taught him all the unpkasing and unsocial qualities 
of a valetudinary man. He expected that every thing should 
give way to his ease or humour ; as a child, whose parents will 
ilK>t hear her cry, has an unresisted dominion in the nursery. 

Cest qiie Venfant toujourt eat hotnme, " 
C^cff qtie rhwme eet t9ttj9nr8 enfant* 
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equally in vm against Gibber dnd439boiiie; lidng cepell^ by 
the impenetrable in^udence of one) and deadened by tJto Uopa^- 
ive dulness of the other. Pope confessed hb own Jpmo. .by lus 
anger; but be gave no pain to those vho had prspTofcodi^m.: 
fie was able to hurt none but himself ; by transferring the aam^j 
xidicule fix>m one to anptbery he destroyed its efficacy i for bf 
«howiDg that what he had said of one he was ?eady to .sa|r of «a* 
OtJber, he reduced himself to the in^gni£ucance of Ju^ owq mt^- 
pie» who frpm his cage calls cuckold at a venture. 

Cibber, according to his engagement, repaid Tke Dundad wilh 
anodier pamphlet,* which, Pope said, ^ would be ^as good a^ « 
dose of hartshorn to him ;" but his tongue and his heiart wei^ at 
variance. I have heard Mr. Richardson rdal^e^ tiiuithe^aUepded, 
his father, the painter, on a visit, when one of Cibber^3 piim- 
phlets can^ into the hands of Pope, who said, ^ These things .am 
my diversion.'' They sat by him while he perused it, and saw 
his features writhing with anguish i and young lUchardfion said 
to his father, when they retumed, that he hoped to be prie^^Ted 
from such diversion as had been tha^ day ^ lot of P<^)e. 

From this time, finding his diseases more oppressive, and his 
vital powers gradually declining, he no longer strained Jbis fiicul- 
iies With any original composidon, n<M* proposed any other em- 
ployment for his renoaining life than the revisal and correctioPj 
of his former works ; in which he received advice and ^lasistaQce] 
from WarburfiOD) whom he appears to have trusted and honour- 1 
ed in the highest degree. \ 

He laid aside his epic pbem^ perhaps without much loQ^ to 
mankind ; for his hero was Brutus the Trojsui who, accordixig to 
a ridiculous fiction, established a colcmy in Britain. The subject 
therefore was of the fabulous age ; the actors were a x^i/^ upon 
whom imagination has been exhausted, and attention weamed, 
and to whom the mind will not easily be recalled, when it is in- 
vited in blank verse, which Pope had adopted with great im- 
prudence, and, I think) without due considemUon of the nature 
of our language. The sketch is, at least in part, preaerred. 
by Ruffhead ; by which it appears, that Pope was thought- 
less enough to model the names of his heroes with temuoa- 
tions not consistent with the time or country in which he pIiiMCCS 
them. 

* In im. 
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He Ungered through the next year, but perceived himself^ as 
be expresses it, '^ gcung down the hill." He had for at least 
fiye years been afflicted with an asthma, and other disorders^ 
which his physicians were unable to retieve. Toward the end 
Df bis life he consulted Dr. Thomson^ a man who had, by large 
pmmises^ and free censures of the common practice of physic^ 
forced himself up into sudden reputation* Thomson declared 
las distemper to be a dropsy, and evacuated part of the Water by 
tincture of jalap; but confessed that his belly did not subside. 
TfaomiBon had many enemies, and Pope was persuaded to db« 
miss him. 

While he was yet capable of amusement and conversation, as 
he was cMie day Bitting in the ur with lord Bolingbroke and lord 
Marchmonti he saw his fevourite Martha Blount at the bottom 
of the terrace, and asked lord Bolingbroke to go and hand her 
up. Bdingbroke, not liking lus errand, crossed his legs and sat 
still ; but lord Marchmont, who was younger and less captious, 
waited on the lady, who, when he came to her, asked, ^ What, 
is he not dead yet I** She is said to have neglected him, with 
shameful unkindness, in the latter time of his decay ; yet of the 
little which he had to leave she had a very great part. Their 
acquaintance began early ; the life of each was pictured on the 
other's mind ; their conversation therefore was endearing, for 
when they met, there was an immediate coaliticm of congenial 
notions. Perhaps he considered her unwillingness to approach 
the chamber of sickness as female weakness, or human frailty ; 
perhaps he was conscious to himself of peevishness and impa* 
tience, or, though he was offended by her inattention, might yet 
consider her merit as overbalancing her fault ; and, if he had 
suffered his heart to be alienated from her, he could have found 
aothing that might fill her place ; he could have only shrunk 
withb himself; it was too late to transfer his confidence or fond- 
ness. 

In May, 1744, his death was approaching ;* on the dxth, he 
was all day delirious, which he mentioned four days afterward as 
a sufiicient humiliation of the vamty of man ; he afterward com- 
pUned of seeing things as through a curtain, and in false col- 
ours, and one day, in the presence of Dodsley, asked what arm 

• Spence. 
VOL. II. 36 
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it was that came out from the wall. He siad tiiat his greatest 
tnconvenience was inability to think. 

Bolingbroke sometimes wept over him in this state of helpless 
decay ; and being told by Spence, tiiat Pope, at the intermisMBO 
of bis deUriouMiess, was always saying something kind either of 
lus present or absent friends, and that his humanity seemed to 
have survived his understanding, answered, " It ha» so I** and 
added, « I never in my life knew a man that had so tendera 
heart for his particular friends, or more general friendship far 
mankind." At another time he said, « I have known Pope these 
thirty years, and value myself more in his friendship than'*— Jiis 
grief then suppressed his voice. 

Pope expressed undoubting confidence of a fumre state. Being 
asked by his friend Mr. Hocdie, a papist, whether he would not die 
like his father and mother, and whether a priest shouklnotbe 
called ; he answered, *' I do not think it is essential, but it will 
be very right, and I thank you for putting me in mind of it." 

In the morning, after the priest had given him the last sacra- 
ments, he sad, "There is nothing that is meritorious but virtue and 
friendship, and indeed friendship itself is only a part of virtue." 

He died in the evening of the thirtieth day oi May, 1744, so 
placidly^ that the attendants did not discern the exact time of lus 
expiratidn. He was buried at Twickenham, near his &ther and 
mother, where a monument has been erected to him by his com- 
mentator, the bishop of Gloucester. 

He left the care of his papers to his executors ; first to lord 
Bolingbroke ;* and, if he should not be living, to the cari of 
Marchmont ; undoubtedly expecting them to be proud of th» 
trust, and eager to extend his feme. But let no man dream of 
influence beyond his life. After a decent time, Dodsley the 
bookseller went to solicit preference a^ the publisher, and vraa 
told that the parcel had not been yet inspected ; and, whatever 
was the reason, the world has been disappointed of what was 
" reserved for the next age." 

He lost, indeed, the favour of Bolingbroke, by a kind of post- 
humous offence. The polidcal pamphlet called " The Patriot 

King" had been put into his hands that he might procure the 

i 

• This is somewhat inaccurately expressed. Lord Bolinghroke was not 
an executor ; Pope's papers were left to him specifieidly, or i& cas^ of his 
deaths to Iwd MarohmoRt C « 

\ 
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impreisiioii of a very few ^ojueyy to be'distributediy according to 
Ihe author's direction) among his friends, and Pope assured \xaa 
tbat no more had been printed than were allowed ; but, soon af- 
ter bis death, the printer brought and resigned a complete edition 
of fifteen hundred copies, which Pope had ordered him to print, 
and retain in secret. He kept, as was observed, his engagement 
to Pope, better than Pope had kept it to his friend ; and nothing 
was known of the transaction, till, upon the death of his employ* 
er, he thought himself obliged to deliver the books to the right 
owner, who, with great indignation, made a fire m his yard, and 
deUvered the whole impression to the flames. 

Hitherto nothing had been done which was not naturally dictat- 
ed by resentment of violated feith ; resentment more acrimonious, 
as the violator had been more loved or more trusted. But here 
the anger might have stopped; the mjury was private; and 
there was little danger from the example. 

Bolingbroke, however, was not yet satisfied ; his thirst of veif« 
geance incited him to blast the memory of the man over whom 
he had wept in his last struggles; and he employed Mallet, 
another friend of Pope, to tell the tale to the public with all its 
aggravations. Warburton, whose heart was warm with his leg- 
acy, and tender by the recent separation, thought it proper for 
him to interpose ; and undertook, not indeed to vindicate the 
acdon, for breach of trust has always something criminal, but to 
extenuate it by an apology^ Having advanced, what cannot be 
denied, that moral obliquity is made more or less excusable t^ 
the modves that produce it, he inquires what evil purpose could 
have induced Pope to break his promise. He could not delight 
his vanity by usurping the work, which, though not sold in shops, 
had been shown to a number more than sufficient to preserve the 
author's claim ; he could not gradfy his avarice, for he could 
not sell his plunder dll Bolingbroke was dead ; and even then, 
if the copy was left to another, his fraud would be defeated, and 
if left to himself would be useless. 

Warburton therefore supposes, with great appearance of rea- 
son, that the irregularity of his conduct proceeded wholly from 
his zeal for Bolingbroke, who might perhaps have destroyed the 
pamp\ilet, which Pope thought it his duty to preserve, even with- 
out its author's approbation. To this apology an answer wa? 
written in ^ A Letter to the most impudent Man living." 
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interest and pasdon have their genuine effect ; but & friendly 
letter is a calm and deliberate performance in the cool of leisure) 
in the stillness of solitude, and surely no man sits down to depre- 
ciate by design his own character. 

Friendship has no tendency to secure veracity ; for by whom 
can a man so much wish to be thought better than he is, as by 
him whose kindness he desires to gain or keep I Even m writ- 
ing to the world there is less constraint ; the author is not con- 
fronted with his reader, and takes his chance of approbatioii 
among the different dispo^tions of mankind ; but a letter is ad- 
dressed to a single mind, of which the prejudices and partialities 
are known ; and must therefore please^^if not by &vouring theiSf 
by forbearing to oppose them. 

To charge those favourable representations, which men give 
of their own minds, with the guilt of hypocritical falsehood, would 
show more severity than knowledge. The writer commonly 
believes himself. Almost every msoi's thoughts, while they are 
general, are right ; and most hearts are pure while temptation is 
away. It is easy to awaken generous sentiments in privacy ; to 
despise death when there is no danger ; to glow with benevo- 
lence when there is nothing to be given. While such ideas are 
formed, they are felt ; and self love does not suspect the gleam 
of virtue to be the meteor of fancy. 

If the letters of Pope are considered merely as compK>MdonS| 
they seem to be premeditated and artificial. It is one thing to 
write, because there is something which the mind wishes to As- 
charge ; and another, to solicit the imagination, because cere- 
mony or vanity require something to be written. Pope confess- 
es his early letters to be vitiated with affectation and ambition ; 
to know whether he disentangled himself from these perverters 
pf epistolary integrity, his book and his life must be set in com* 
parison. 

One of his favourite topics is contempt of his own poetry. 
For this, if it had been real, he would deserve no commenda- 
tion ; and in tliis he was certainly not sincere, for his high Talue 
of himself was sufficiently observed ; and of what could he be 
proud but of his poetry ? He writes, he says, when ** he has just 
nothing else to do ;" yet Swift complains that he was never at 
leisure for conversation, because he had ^ always some poeticrf 
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aeheme in his head/' It was punctually tequked that his writ^ 
ingbox should be set upon his bed before he rose ; and lord Ox* 
fiird's domestic related, that in the dreadful printer of forty, she 
was called from her bed by him four times in one lught, to sup- 
ply him with paper, lest he should lose a thought. 

He pretends insensibility to censuie and criticism, though it 
was observed by all who knew him that every pamphlet disturb- 
ed his quiet, and that his extreme irritability laid him open to 
perpetual vexation ; but he wished to despise his critics, and 
therefore hoped that he did despise them. 

As he happened to live in two reigns when the court paid lit- 
tle attention to poetry, he nursed in his mind a foolish disesteem 
of kings, and proclaims that ^ he never sees courts.'* Yet a 
little regard shown him by the prince of Wales melted his ob^^ 
duracy ; and he had not much to say wheii he was asked by his 
royal highness, << How he could love a prince while he disliked 
kings ?" 

He very frequently professes contempt of the world, and rep- 
resents himself as looking on mankind, sometimes with gay in-* 
difference, as on emmets of a hillock, below his serious attention} 
and sometimes with gloomy indignation, as on monstera more 
worthy of hatred than of pity. These were disposidons appar^ 
ently counterfeited. How could he despise those whom he lived 
by pleasing, and on whose approbation his esteem of himself was 
superstructed ? Why should he hate those to whose &vour he 
owed his honour and his ease ? Of things that terminate in hu* 
man life, the world is the proper judge ; to despise its sentence^ 
if it were possible, is not just ; and if it were just, is not posuble. 
Pope was far enough from this unreasonable temper ; he was 
sufficiently a/ool tofame^ and his fault was, that he pretended to 
neglect it. His levity and his sullenness were only in his let^ 
ters $ he passed through Common life, sometimes vexed, and 
iometimes pleased, with the natural emotions of common men« 

His scorn of the great is too often repeated to be real ; no man 
thinks much of that which he despises ; and as falsehood is ^* 
ways in danger of inconsistency, he makes it his boast at another 
time that he lives among them. 

It is evident that his own importance swells often in his mind* 
He Is afraid of writing, lest the clerks of the postofiice should 
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know Us secrets ; he has many enemies ; he considers himself 
as surrounded by universal jealou^ ; ^ after many deaths, and 
many dispersionsy two or three of usy" says hty *' may sdll be 
brought together) not to plot, but to divert ourselves, and the 
world too, if it pleases ;" and they ean live together, and ^ show 
what friends wits may be> in spite of all the fools in the world." 
All this while it was likely that the clerks did not know his hand; 
he certainly had no more enemies than a public character like 
his inevitably excites; and with what degree of friendship the 
wits might live, very few were so much Ibols as ever to inquire. 

Some part of this pretended discontent he learned from Swif\^ 
and expresses it, I think, most frequently in his correspcxidence 
with him. Swift's resentment was unreasonable, but it was sin 
cere ; Pope's was the mere mimicry of his friend, a fictitious 
part which he began to play before it became him. When he 
was only twenty five years old, he related that ^ a glut of study 
and retirement had thrown him on the world,'' and that there 
was danger lest '^ a glut of the world should throw him back 
upon study and retirement." To this Swift answered with great 
propriety, that Pope had not yet acted or sufiered enough in the 
world to have become weary of it. And, indeed, it must be 
some very powerful reason that can drive back to solitude him 
who has once enjoyed the pleasures of society. 

In the letters both of Swift and Pope there appears such nar^ 
rowness of mind, as makes them insensible of any excellence that 
has not some affinity with their own, and confines their esteem 
and approbation to so small a number, that whoever should form 
his opinion of the age from their representation, would suppose 
them to have lived amidst ignorance and barbarity, unable to find 
among their contemporaries either virtue or intelligence, and 
persecuted by those that could not understand them. 

When Pope murmurs at the world, when he professes con- 
tempt of fame, when he speaks of riches and poverty, of success 
and disappointment, with negligent indifference, he certainly does 
not express his habitual and settled sentiments, but either wil« 
fully disguises his own character, or, what is more likely, invests 
himself with temporary qualities, and sallies out in the colours 
of the present moment. His hopes and fears, his joys and sor- 
rows, acted strongly upon his mind ; and^ if he differed from 
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Others, it was not by carelessness ; he was irritable and resent- 
ful ; his matignity to Philips, whom he had first made ridiculousj 
and then hated for being angry, continued too long. Of his vain 
desire to make Bentley contemptible, I never heard any adequate 
reason. He was sometimes wanton in his attacks ; and, before 
Chandos, lady Wortley, and HDl, was mean in his retreat. 

The virtues which seem to have had most of his affection 
were liberality and fidelity of friendship, in which it does not ap- 
pear that he was other than he describes himself. His fortune 
did not suffer his charity to be splendid and conspicuous ; but 
he assisted Dodsley with a hundred pounds, that he might open 
a shop ; and of the subscription of forty pounds a year that he 
raised for Savage, twenty were paid by himself. He was ac- 
cused of loving money ; but his love w^s eagerness to gain, not 
solicitude to keep it. 

. In the duties of friendship he was zealous and constant ; his 
early maturity of mind commonly united him with men older 
than himself, and thereftwe, without attaining any considerable 
length of life, he saw many companions of his youth sink into 
the grave ; but it does not appear that he lost a single friend by 
coldness or by injury ; those who loved him once, continued 
their kindness. His ungrateful mention of Allen in his will was 
the effect of his adherence to one whom he had known much 
longer, and whom he naturally loved with greater fondness. His 
violation of the trust reposed in him by Bolingbroke could have 
no motive inconsistent with the warmest affection ; he either 
thought the action so hear to indifferent that he forgot it, or so 
laudable that he expected his friend to approve it. 

It was reported, with such confidence, as almost to enforce 
belief, that in the papers intrusted to his executors was found a 
defamatory life of Swift, which he had prepared as an instrument 
of vengeance, to be used if any provocation should be ever given. 
About this I inquired of the earl of Marchmont, who assured me 
that no such piece was among his remains. 

The religion in which he lived and died was that of the church 
of Rome, to which in his correspondence with Racine he pro- 
fesses himself a sincere adherent. That he was not scrupulous- 
ly pious in some part of his life, is known by many idle and in- 
decent applications of sentences taken from the scriptures ; a 
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mode oFmenfment which a good mm dreads for its profieaieiiess^ 
and a witty man disduns for its easiness and vulgarity. But to 
whatever levities he has been betrayed) it does not appear that 
his principles were ever corruptedt or that he ever lost his belief 
of revelation. The positions which he transmitted bom Bol* 
ingbroke he seems not to have understood, and was pleased with 
an interpretation that made them orthodox. 

A man of such exalted superiority, and so little moderatioD, 
would naturally have all his delinquencies observed and aggravat- 
ed ; those who could not deny that he was excellent, would re- 
joice to find that he was not perfect. 

Perhaps it may be imputed to the unwillingness with which 
the same man is allowed to possess many advantages, that lus 
learning has been depreciated. He certsdnly was, in his early 
life, a man of great literary curiosity ; and, when he vnrote lus 
^ Essay on Criticism," had, for his age, a very wide acquaintance 
with books. When he entered into the living world, it seems to 
have happened to liim as to many others, that he was less atten* 
tive to dead masters ; he studied in the academy of Pacacelsusi 
and made the universe his favourite volume. He gathered his 
notions fresh from reality, not from the copies of authors, but the 
originals of nature. Yet there is no reason to believe that lite- 
rature ever lost his esteem ; he always professed to love readdng ; 
and Dobson, who spent some time at his house translating his 
*^ Essay on Man," when I asked him what learning he found 
him to possess, answered, ^ more than I expected." His fre- 
quent references to history, hb allusions to various kinds of 
knowledge, and his images selected from art and nature, with his 
observations on the operations of the mind and the modes of life, 
show an intelligence perpetually on the wbg, excursive, vigor- 
ous, and diligent, eager to pursue knowledge, and attentive to 
retain it. 

From this curiosity arose the desire of travelling, to whicK he 
alludes in his verses to Jervas, and which, though he never found 
an opportunity to gratify it, did not leave him till his life de- 
clined. 

Of his intellectual character, the constituent and fundamental 
principle was good sense, a prompt and intuitive perception of 
consonance and propriety* He saw immediately^ of his own con- 
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ceptionsy what was to be chosen^ and what to be rejectee! ; and, 
in the works of others^ what was to be shunned, and what was to 
be copied. 

But good sense alone is a sedate and quiescent quality, which 
manages its possessions well, but does not increase them ; it col- 
lects few materials for its own operations, and preserves safetyi 
but never gains supremacy* Pope had likewise genius ; a mind 
active, ambitious, and adventurous, always investigating, always 
aspiring ; in its widest searches still longing to go forward, in its 
highest flights still wishing to be higher ; always imagining 
something greater than it knows, always endeavouring more than 
it can do. 

To assist these powers, he is said to have had great strength 
and exactness of memory. That which he had heard or read 
was not easily lost ; and he had before him not only what his 
ovm meditations suggested, but what he had found in other writ- 
ers that might be accommodated to his present purpose. 

These benefits of nature he improved by incessant and unwea« 
ned diligence ; he had recourse to every source of intelligence, 
and lost no opportunity of information ; he consulted the living 
as well as the dead ; he read his compositions to his friends, and 
was never content with mediocrity when excellence could be at. 
tained. He considered poetry as the business of his life ; and, 
however he might seem to lament his occupation, he followed it 
with constancy ; to make verses was his first labour, add to mend 
them was his last* 

From his attention to poetry he was never diverted. If con- 
versation offered any thing that could be improved, he commit* 
ted it to paper ; if a thought^ or perhaps an expression mor6 
happy than was common, rose to his mind, he was careful tA 
write it ; an independent disdch was preserved for an opportu- 
nity of insertion ; and some little fragments have been found 
containing lines, or parts of lines, to be wrought upon at some 

other time. 

He was one of those few whose labour is their pleasure ; he 
was never elevated to negligence, nor wearied to impatiehce ; he 
nisver passed a feult unamended by indifference, nor quitted it 
by despab. He laboured his works, first to gain reputation, and 
afterward to keep it. 
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Of composition there are different methods. Some employ 
at once memory and invention, and, with little intermediate use 
of the pen, form and polish large masses by continued medita- 
tion, and write their productions only when, in their own opinion, 
they have completed them. It is related of Virgil, that his cus- 
tom was to pour out a great number of verses in the morning, 
and pass the day in retrenching exuberances, and correcting in- 
accuracies. The method of Pope, as may be collected from his 
translation, was to write his first thoughts in his first words, and 
gradually to amplify, decorate, rectify, and refine them. 

With such faculties, and such dispositions, he excelled every 
other writer in poetical prudence ; he wrote in such a manner 
as might expose him to few hazards. He used almost always 
the same fabric of verse ; and, indeed, by those few essays which 
he made of any other, he did not enlarge his reputation. Of 
this uniformity the certsdn consequence was readiness and dex- 
terity. By perpetual practice, language had, in his mind, a sys- 
tematical aiTangement ; having always the same use for words, 
he had words so selected and combined as to be ready at his call. 
This bcrease of fiicility he confessed himself to have perceived 
in the progress of his translation. 

But what was yet of more importance, his effusions were al- 
ways voluntary, and his subjects chosen by himself. His inde- 
pendence secured him from drudging at a task, and labouring 
upon a barren topic ; he never exchanged praise for money, nor 
opened a shop of condolence or congratulation. His poemS) 
therefore, were scarcely ever temporary. He suffered corona- 
tions and royal marriages to pass without a song ; and derived 
no opportunities from recent events, nor any popularity from the 
accidental disposition of his readers. He was never reduced to 
the necessity of soliciting the sun to shine upon a birthday, of 
calling the graces and virtues to a wedding, or of saying what 
multitudes have said before him. When he could produce noth- 
ing new, he was at liberty to be silent. 

His publications were for the same reason never hasty. He 
is said to have sent nothing to the press till it had Iain two years 
under his inspection ; it is at least certain, that he ventured notfa« 
ing without nice examination. He sufiered the tumult of imag* 
ination to subdde, and the novelties of invention to grow &miliar. 
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He knew tliat the mind is always enamoured of its own produc- 
tions, and did not trust his first fondness. He consulted his 
friends, and listened with great willingness to criticism ; and, 
what was of more importance, he consulted himself; and let 
nothing pass against his own judgment. 

He professed to have learned his poetry from Dryden, whom» 
whenever an opportunity was presented, he pi'aised through his 
whole life with unvaried liberality ; and perhaps bis character 
may receive some illustration, if he be compared with his master. 
Integrity of understanding and nicety of discernment were not 
allotted in a less proportion to Dryden than to Pope. The rec- 
titude of Dryden's mind was sufficiently shown by the dismisaon 
of his poetical prejudices, and the rejection of unnatural thoughts 
and rugged numbers. But Dryden never desired to apply alt 
the judgment that he had. He wrote, and professed to write, 
merely for the people ; and when he pleased others, he content- 
ed himself. He spent no time in struggles to rouse latent pow- 
ers ; he never attempted to make that better which was already 
good, nor often to mend what he must have known to be faulty* 
He wrote, as he tells us, with very little consideration ; when 
occasion or necessity called upon him, he poured out what the 
present moment happened to supply, and, when once it had pass-' 
ed the press, ejected it from his mind ; for, when he had no 
pecuniary interest, he had no further solicitude. 

Pope was not content to satisfy, he desired to excel ; and 
therefore always endeavoured to do his best ; he did not court 
the candour, but dared the judgment of his reader, and, expect*^ 
ing no indulgence from others, he showed none to himself. He 
examined lines and words with minute and punctilious observa^ 
tion, and retouched every part with indefatigable diligence, till 
he had left nothing to be forgiven. 

For this reason he kept his pieces very long in his handsy 
while he considered and reconsidered them* The only poems 
which can be supposed to have been written with such regard to 
the times as might hasten their publication, were the two satires 
of " Thirty Eight ;'* of which Dodsley told me that they were 
brought to him by the author, that they might be fairly copied. 
^ Almost every line," he said, " was then written twice over ;' I 
gave hiiH a clean transcript, which he sent some time afterward 
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to me for the press, with aimost every line written twice over a 
second time.'' 

His declaration, that his care for his works ceased at their 
publication, was not strictly true. His parental attention never 
abandoned them ; what he found amiss in the first edition, he 
silently corrected in those that followed. He appears to have 
revised the « Iliad,'* and freed it from some of its imperfections ; 
and the " Essay on Cridcism'* received many improvements after 
its first appearance. It will seldom be found that he altered 
without adding clearness, elegance, or vigour. Pope had per- 
haps the judgment of Dryden ; but Dryden certainly wanted the 
diligence of Pope. 

In acquired knowledge, the superiority must be allowed to 
Dryden, whose education was more scholastic, and who before 
he became an author had been allowed more time for study, with 
better means of information. His mind has a larger range, and 
he collects his images and illustrations fit)m a more extensive 
circumference of science. Dryden knew more of man in his 
general nature, and Pope in his local manners. The noticHis of 
Dryden were formed by comprehensive speculaticxi ; and those 
of Pope by imnute attention. There is more dignity in the 
knowledge of Dryden, and more certainty in that of Pope. 

Poetry was not the sole prsdse of either ; for both excelled 
likewise m prose ; but Pope did not borrow his prose from his 
predecessor. The style of Dryden is capricious and varied ; 
that of Pope is cautious and uniform. Dryden observes the mo* 
tions of his own mind ; Pope constrains his mind to his own 
rules of composition. Dryden is sometimes vehement and rapid ; 
Pope is always smooth, tmiform, and gentle. Dryden's page is a 
natural field, rising into inequabdes, and diversified by the varied 
exuberance of abundant vegetadon ; Pope's is a velvet lawnr 
shaven by the sithe, and levelled by the roller. 

Of genius, that power whicb constitutes a poet i that quality 
without which judgment is cofd, and knowledge is inert ; that 
energy which collects, combmes, amplifies, and animates ; the 
superiority muitt, with some hesitatbn, be allowed to Dryden. 
It is not to be uiferred, that of this poedcal vigour Pope had only 
a little, because Dryden had ^lore ; for every other writer since 
Milton must give place to P<^e ; and even of Dryden it must be 
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aaU, that, if he has brighter paragraphs, he has not better poems. 
Diydcn's performances were always hasty, either excited b^ some 
external occasion, or extorted by domestic necessity ; he com- 
posed without consideration, and published without correction. 
What his mind could supply at call, or gather in one excuru(»i, 
was all that he sought, and all that he gave. The dilatory cautioti 
of Pope enabled him to condense his senthnents, to multiply his 
images, and to accumulate all that study might produce, or chance 
might supply. If the flights of Dryden therefore are higher. 
Pope continues Icmger on the wing. If of Dryden's fire the 
blaze is brighter, of Pope's the heat is more regular and constant. 
Biyden often surpasses expectatktn, and Pope never falls below 
it. Dryden is read with frequent astonishment, and Pope with 
perpetual delight. 

This parallel will, I hope, when it is well considered, be found 
just ; and if the reader should suspect me, as I suspect myself, 
of some partial fondness for the memory of Dryden, let him not 
too hastily condemn me ; for meditation and inquiry may, per- 
haps, show him the reasonableness of my determination. 

The works of Pope are now to be distinctly examined, not so 
much with attention to slight &u]ts or petty beauties, as to the 
general character and effect of each performance. 

It seems natural for a young poet to initiate himself by pasto- 
rals, which, not professing to imitate real life, require no expe- 
rience ; and, exhibiting only the simple operation of unmingled 
pas^ons, admit no subtle reasoning or deep inquiry. Pope'3 
pastorals are not however composed but with close thought ; 
they have reference to the times of the day, the seasons of the 
year, and the periods of human life. The last, that which turns 
the attention upon age and death, was the author's &vourite. 
To tell of disappointment and misery, to thicken the darkness of 
fiiturity, and perplex the labyrinth of uncertainty, has been always 
a delicious employment of the poets. His preference was prob« 
ably just. I wish, however, that his fondness had not overlook- 
ed a line in which the zefihyra are made to lament in eilence. 

To charge these pastorals with want of invention, is to require 
what was never intended. The imitations are so ambitiously 
frequent, that the writer evidently means rather to show his 
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literature than his wit. It is surely suffici«it for an author of sb*> 
teen, not only to be able to copy the poems of antiquity with 
judicious selection, but to have obtained sufficient power of Ian' 
guage, and skill in metre, to exhibit a series of versificati<»i' 
which had in English poetry no precedent, nor has since had an 
imitation. 

The design of Windsor Forest is evidently derived from ^ Coop- 
er's Hill," with some attention to Waller's poem on " The Park ;" 
but Pope cannot be denied to excel his masters in variety and 
elegance, and the art of interchanging description, narrative, and 
morality. The objection made by Dennis is the want of plan, (rf 
a regular subordination of parts terminating in the pnncipal and 
original design. There is this want in most descriptive poemsi 
because as the scenes, which they must exhibit successively, are 
■all subsisting at the same time, the order in which they are 
shown must by necessity be arbitrary, and more is not to be ex- 
pected from the last part than from the first. The attention, 
therefore, which cannot be detained by suspense, must be excited 
by diversity, such as his poem offers to its reader. 

But the desire of diversity may be too much indulged ; the 
parts of " Windsor Forest" which deserve least praise, are those 
which were added to enliven the stillness of the scfsne, the appear- 
ance of father Thames, and the transformation of Lodona* Ad^* 
son had in his ^^ Campaign" derided the rivers that ^^ rise from 
their oozy beds" to tell stories of heroes ; and it is therefore 
strange that Pope should adopt a fiction not only unnatural but 
lately censured. The story of JLodona is told with sweetness ; 
but a new metamorphosis is a ready and puerile expedient ; 
nothing is easier than to tell how a fiower was once a blooming 
virgin, or a rock an obdurate tyrant. 

The 1' Temple of Fame" has, as Steele warmly declared^ " a 
thousand beauties." Every part is splendid ; there is great lux- 
uriance of ornaments ; the original vision of Chaucer was never 
denied to be much improved ; the allegory is very skilfully con- 
tinued, the imagery is properly selected, and learnedly displayed; 
yet, with all this comprehension of excellence, as its scene is laid 
|n remote ages, and its sentiments, if the concluding paragraph 
pe excepted, have little relation to general manners or common 
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ISki it never obt^ed much notice, but is turned silently over, 
«nd sddom quoted or mentioned with either praise or blame. 

That TAe Messiah excels the « Pollio" is no great praise, if it 
be considered from what original the improvements are derived. 

I The '^ Verses on the unfortunate Lady" have drawn much at- 
tention by the illaudable singularity of treating suicide with re- 
spect; and they must be allowed to be written in some parts 
with vigorous animation, and in others with gentle tenderness ; 
IMU* has Pope produced any poem in which the sense predomi- 
nates more over the diction. But the tale is not skilfully told ; 
it is not easy to discover the character of either the lady or her 
guardian. History relates that she was about to disparage herself 
by a*marriage with an inferior ; Pope praises her for the dignity 
of ambition, and yet condemns the uncle to detestation for his 
pride ; the ambitious love of a niece may be opposed by the in- 
terest, malice, or envy of an uncle, but never by his pride. On 
such an occasion a poet may be allowed to be obscure, but incon- 
sistency never can be right.* 

The " Ode* for St. Cecilia's Day** was undertaken at the desire 
of Steele. In this the author is generally confessed to have mis- 
carried ; yet he has miscarried oply as compared with DrydeUj 

I &r he has far outgone other competitors. Diyden's plan is bet- 
ter chosen ; history will always take stronger hold of the atten- 
tion than fable ; the passions excited by Dryden are the pleasures 
and pains of real life ; the scene of Pope is laid in imaginary 
existence ; Pope is read with calm acquiescence, Dryden with 
turbulent delight; Pope hangs upon the ear^ and Dryden finds 
the passes of tjie mind. 

* The account herein hefore given of this lady and her catastrophe, cited 
by Johnson from RufThead with a kind of acquiescence in the truth thereof, 
seems no other than might have heen extracted from the verses themselves. 
\ have in my possession a letter to Dr. Johnson containing the name of the 
[ lady ; and a reference to a gentleman well known in the literary world for 
her history. Him I have seen ; and, from a memorandum of some partic- 
ulars to the purpose communicated to him hy a lady of quality, he informs 
me, that the unfortunate lady's name was Withinhury, corruptly pronounc- 
ed Winbury ; that she was in love with Pope, and would have married him ; 
that her guardian, though she was deformed in person, looking upon such 
a match as beneath her, sent her to a convent ; and tht^t a noose, and not 
A 8word| put an end to her life. H: 
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Both the odes want the essential coosdlYieiit of metridd tofla* 
positions, the stated recurrence of settled numbers. It migr be 
alleged that Pindar is said by Horace to have written numeria 
lege soluda ; but as no such lax performances have been tranfr 
mitted to us, the meaning of that expression cannot be fixed ; 
and perhaps the like return might properly be made to a modem 
Pindarist, as Mr. Cobb received from Bentley, who, when iie 
found his criticisms upon a Greek exerdse, which Cobb had 
presented, refuted one afiter another by Pindar*8 authority, cried 
out at last ; ^ Pindar was a bold felk>w, but thou art an impu- 
dent one." 

If Pope's ode be particularly inspected, it will be found that 
the first stanza consists of sounds, well chosen indeed, but only 
sounds. 

The second consists of hyperbolical common places, easily t» 
be found, and perhaps without much difficulty to be as well 
expressed. 

In the third, however, there are numbers, images, harmonyi 
and vigour, not unworthy the antagonist of Dryden. Had all 
been like this-^but every part cannot be the best. 

The next stanzas place and detain us in the dark and disnud 
regions of mythology, where neither hope nor fear, neither joy 
nor sorrow, can be found ; the poet however faithfully attends 
us ; we have all that can be performed by elegance of dic^n, or 
sweetness of versification ; but what can form avail without bet« 
ttr matter ? 

The last stanza recurs agsdn to common places. The conclu- 
aon is too evidently modelled by that of Dryden ; and it may be 
remarked that both end with the same fault ; the comparison ci 
each is literal on one side, and metaphorical on the other. 

Poets do not always express their own thoughts ; Pope» with 
all this labour in the praise of music, was ignorant of its princi- 
ples, and insensible of its effects. 

One of his greatest, though of his earliest works, is the ^ Es- 
say on Criticism -f* which, if he had written nothing else, would 
have placed him among the first critics and the first poets» as it 
exhibits every mode of excellence that can embellish or Signify 
didactic composition, selection of matter, novelty of arrangeinenti 
justness of precept, splendour of iUustrationi and propriety of 
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digression. I know not whether it be pleasing to conader that 
he produced this piece at twenty, and never afterward excelled 
it; he that delights himself with observing that such powers 
may be so soon atttdned, cannot but grieve to think that life was 
I ever after at a stand. 

To mention the particular beauties of the essay would be un- 
profi'tably tedious ; but I cannot forbear to observe, that the com* 
parison of a student's progress in the sciences with the journey 
of a traveller in the Alps, is perhaps the best that ^aglish poe- 
Iry can show. A simile, to be perfect, must both illustrate 
and ennoble the subject ; must show it to the understanding in 
a clearer view, and display it to the fancy with greater dignity, 
but either of these qualities may be sufficient to recommend it. 
In didactic poetry, of which the great purpose is instruction, a 
dmile may be praised which illustrates, though it does not enno* 
ble ; in heroics, that may be admitted which ennobles, though it 
does not illustrate. That it may be complete, it is required to 
exhibit, independently of its references, a pleasing image ; for a 
shnile is said to be a short episode. To this antiquity was so atten- 
tive, that circumstances were sometimes added, which, having na 
parallels, served only to fill the imagination, and produced what 
Perrault ludicrously called "comparisons with a long tail." In 
their similes the greatest writers have sometimes failed ; the ship- 
race, compared with the chariot race, is neither illustrated nor 
aggrandized ; land and water make all the difierence ; when 
Apollo, running after Daphne, is likened to a greyhound chasing 
a hare, there is nothing gained ; the ideas of pursuit and flight 
are too pl^n to be made plainer ; and a god, and the daughter 
of a god, are not represented much to their advantage by a hare 
and dog. The simile of the Alps has no useless parts, yet affords 
a striking picture by itself; it makes the foregoing position bet- 
ter understood, and enables it to take faster hold on the attention f 
it assists the apprehension, and elevates the fancy. 

Let me likewise dwell a little on the celebrated paragraph, ia 
which it is directed that " the sound should seem an echo to the * 
sense ;** a precept which Pope is allowed to have observed be- 
yond any other English poet. 

This nodon of representative metre, and the desire of discover- 
kig frequent adaptations of the sound to the sense, have produced^ 
in my opinion^ many wild conceits and imaginarir beauties. All 
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that can furnish this representation are the sounds of the words 
considered singly, and the time in which they are pronounced. 
Every language has some words framed to exhibit the noises 
which they express, as thumfi^ rastle^ growly hiss. These however 
are but few, and the poet cannot make them more, nor can they 
be of any use but when sound is to be mentioned. The time of 
pronunciation was ui the dactylic measures of the learned* lan- 
guages capable of considerable variety ; but that variety could 
be accommodated only to motion or duration, and different de» 
grees of motion were perhaps expressed by verses rapid or slow, 
without much attention of the writer, when the image had full 
possession of his fancy ; but our language having little flexibility, 
our verses can differ very little in their cadence. The fancied 
resemblances, I fear, arise sometimes merely from the ambi- 
guity of words ; there is supposed to be some relation between 
a soft line and a soft couch, or between hard syllables and hard 
fortune. 

Motion, however, may be in some sort exemplified ; and yet 
it may be suspected that in such resemblances the mind often 
governs the ear, and the sounds are estimated by their meaning* 
One of their most successful attempts has been to describe the 
labour of Sisyphus. 

With many a weary step, and many a groan, 
Up a high hill he heaves a huge round stone ; 
The huge round stone, resulting with a hoiindy 
Thunders impetuous down, and smokes along the ground. 

Who does not perceive the stone to move slowly upward and roll 
violently back ? But set the same numbers to another sense ; 

While many a merry tale, and many a song, 
Cheer'd the rough road, we wished the rough road long. 
The rough road then, returning in a round, 
Mock'd our impatient steps, for all was fairy ground. 

We have now surely lost much of the delay, and much of the 
rapidity. 

But, to show how little the greatest master of numbers can 
fix the principles of representative harmony, it will be sufficient 
to remark that the poet who telb us, that 

When Ajax strives some roek's vast weight to throw> 

The line too labours, and the words move slow ; 

Not so when swift Camilla soou,r8 the plain. 

Flies o'er th' unbending com, and skims along; the main"— 
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Mrhen he had enjoyed for about thirty years the praise of Caiiul« 
la's lightness of foot, he tried another experiment upon 90und 
and timej and produced this memorable triplet. 

Waller was smooth l but Dry den taught to join ^ 

The varying verse, tlie full resounding line, 1. 

The long majestic march, and energy divine. j 

Here are the swiftness of the rapid race, and the march of slow 
paced majesty, exhibited by the same poet in the same sequence 
of syllables, except that the exact prosodist will find the line of 
twiftneaa by one time longer than that of tardineat. 

Beauties of this kind are commonly fancied ; and, when real, are 
technical and nugatory, not to be rejected and not to be solicited. 
To the praises which have been accumulated on The Rafie of 
the Lock by readers of every class, from the critic to the waiting 
maid, it is difficult to make any addition. Of that which is uni- 
versally allowed to be the most attractive of all ludicrous compo-' 
sitions, let it rather be now inquired from what sources the power 
of pleasing is derived. 

Dr. Warburton, who excelled in critical perspicacity, has re* 
hiarked, that the preternatural agents are very happily adapted 
to the purposes of the poem. The heathen deities can no longer 
gain attention ; we should have turned away from a contest be- 
tween Venus and Diana. The employment of allegorical persons 
always excites conviction of its own absurdity ; they may produce 
effects, but cannot conduct actions ; when the phantom is put in 
motion, it dissolves ; thus discord may raise a mutiny ; but die- 
cord cannot conduct a march nor besiege a town. Pope brought 
into view a new race of beings, with powers and passions propor- 
tionate to their operation. The sylphs and gnomes act at the 
toilet and the teatable, what more terrific and more powerful phan*' 
toms perform on the stormy ocean or the field of battle ; they 
give their proper help and do their proper mischief. 

Pope is said, by an objector, not to have been the inventor of 
this petty nation ; a charge which might with more justice have 
been brought against the author of the <' Iliad," who doubtless 
adopted the religious system of his country ; for what is there 
but the names of his agents, which Pope has not invented ? Has 
he not assigned them characters and operations never heard of 
before ? Has he not^ at least, given them their first poetical exis^ 
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ence ? If this is not sufficient to denominate his yfork onginal^ 
nothing original ever can be written. 

In this work are exhit^ted, in a very high degree, the two most 
engaging powers of an author. New things are made ^miliar, 
and familiar things are made new. A race of aerial people, never 
heard of before, is presented to us in a manner so clear and easy, 
that the reader seeks for no further information, but immediatel7 
mingles with his new acquaintance, adopts their interests and 
attends thei^ pursuits, loves a sylph and detests a gnome. 

That familiar things are made new, every paragraph will provfe. 
The subject of the poem is an event below the common incidents 
of common life ; nothing real is introduced that is not seen so 
often as to be no longer regarded ; yet the whole.detail of a fe- 
male day is here brought before us, invested with so much art of 
decoration, that, though nothing is dbguised, every tlung is 
striking, and we feel all the appetite of curiosity for that from 
which we have a thousand times turned festidiously away. 

The purpose of the poet is, as he tells us, to laugh at ^ the 
little unguarded follies of the female sex.'* It b therefore with- 
out justice that Dennis charges The Rafie of the Lock with the 
want of a moral, and for that reason sets it below the ^ Lutrin^'* 
which exposes the pride and discord of the clergy. Perhaps 
neither Pope nor Boileau has made the world much better than 
he found it ; but if they had both succeeded, it were easy to tell 
who would have deserved Imost from public gratitude. Th^ 
freaks, and humours, and spleen, and vanity of women, as they 
embroil families in discord, and fill houses with disquiet, do more 
to obstruct the happiness of life in a year tlian the ambiti«Hi of 
the clergy in many centuries. It has been well observed, that 
the misery of man proceeds not from any tungle crush of over- 
whelming evil, but from small vexations continually repeated* 

It is remarked by Dennis likewise^ that the machinery is su- 
perfluous ; that, by all the bustle of pretematuralH)peration9 the 
main evei^ is neither hastened nor retarded. To this charg^ an 
ef&cacious answer is not easUy made. The sylphs caimot .be 
said to help or to (4}pQse ; and it must be allowed to imply some 
want of art, that their power has not been sufficiently intermin- 
gled with the action. Other parts may likewise be charged with 
want of connection , the game at ombre might be spared ; but, if 
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the bdf had lost her hair while she was intent upon her cards, 
1 it might hare been inferred that those who are too fond of play 
will be in danger of neglecting more important interests. Those 
perhaps are faults ; but what are such faults to so much excel* 
lence ? 

The epistle of JEloise to Abelard is one of the most happjr pro* 

Auctions df human wit ; the subject is so judiciously chosen, that 

it would be difficult, in turning over the annals of the world, to 

&d another which so many circumstances concur to recommend. 

We regularly interest ourselves nnost in the fortune of those who 

most deserve our notice. Abelard and Eloise were conspicuous 

Iti their days for eminence of merit. The heart naturally loves 

truth. The adventures and misfortimes of this illustrious psdr 

are known from undisputed hbtory. Their fate does not leave 

the mind in hopeless dejection ; for they both found quiet and 

consolation in retirement and piety. So new and so affecting is 

their story, that it supersedes invention ; and imagination ranges 

at full liberty without straggling into scenes of fable. 

The story, thus skilfully adopted, has been diligently improved. 
Pope has left nothing behind him which seems more the effect 
of studious perseverance and laborious revisal. Here is particu- 
larly observable the curioaa feliciiaa^ a fruitful soil and careful 
cullivatioQ. Here is no crudeness of sense nor asperity of lan« 
guage. 

The sources from which sentiments which have so much 
vigour and efficacy hare been drawn, are shown to be the mystic 
writers by the learned author of the '^ Essay cm the Life and 
Writings of Pope ;" a book which teaches how the brow of crit- 
icism may be smoothed, and how she may be enabled, with all 
her severity, to attract and to*delight. 

The train of my disqiiisidon has now conducted me to that 
poetical wonder, the translation of the Siady a performance which 
no age or nation can pretend to equal. To the Greeks trans- 
lation was almost unknovm ; it was totally unknown to the inhab- 
itants of Greece. They had no recourse to the baii>arian9 for 
poetical beauties, but sought for every thing in Homer, where, 
indeed, there is but little which they might not find. 

The Italians have been very diligent translators ; but I can 
hear of no version, unless perhaps Anguilara's Ovid may be 
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excepted, which is read with eagerness. The " Iliad** of Sal- 
vini every reader may discover to be punctiliously exact ; bat it 
seems to be the work of a linguist skilfully pedantic ; and bis 
countrymen, the proper judges of its power to please, reject it 
with disgust. 

Their predecessors, the Romans, have left some specimens 
of translations behind them, and that employment must have had 
some credit in which Tully and Germanicus engaged ; but, un- 
less we suppose, what is perhaps true, that the plays of Terence 
were versions of Menander, nothing translated seems ever to 
have risen to high reputation. The French, in the meridian hour 
of their learning, were very laudably industiious to enrich their 
own language with the wisdom of the ancients ; but found them- 
selves reduced, by whatever necessity, to turn the Greek and Ro- 
man poetry into prose. Whoever could read an author could 
translate him. From such rivals little can be feared. 

The chief help of Pope m this arduous undertaking was drawn 
from the versions of Dryden. Virgil had borrowed much of his 
imagery from Homer, and part of the debt was now paid by his 
translator. Pope searched the pages of Dryden for happy com- 
binations of heroic diction ; but it will not be denied that he add- 
ed much to what he found. He cultivated our language with so 
much diligence and art, that he has left in his Homer a.treasure of 
poetical elegances to posterity. His version may be said to have 
tuned the English tongue ; for since its appearance no writer, 
however deficient in other powers, has wanted melody. Such a 
series of lines, so elaborately corrected and so sweetly modula- 
ted, took possession of the public ear ; the vulgar was enamour- 
ed of the poem, and the learned wondered at the translation. 

But in the most general appladbe discordant voices will al-» 
ways be heard. It has been objected by some, who wish to be 
numbered among the sons of learning, that Pope's version of 
Homer is not Homerical ; that it exhibits no resemblance of the 
original and characteristic manner of the father of poetry, as it 
wants his awful simplicity, his artless grandeur,* his unaffected 

• Bentley was one of these. He and Pope, soon after the publication it 
Homer, met at Pr. Mead's at dinner ; when Pope, desirous of his opinion 
of the translation, addressed him thus ; "Dr. Bentley, I ordered my book- 
seller to send you your books ; I hope you reeeived Ihem." BenUey, vlu> 
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In this design there vfBs petulance and malignity enough ; but 
I cjuuiot think it very criminal. An author places himself un- 
called before the tribunal of criticism^ and solicits fame at the 
hazard of disgrace. Dulness or deformity are not culpable 4n 
themselves, but may be very justly reproached vhen they pre* 
tend to the honour of ii?it or the influence of beauty* if bad 
writers ^Yere to pass without reprehension, what should restrain 
them ? zmflune^ diem conaumfiserit ingens Tekfibua ; and upon bad 
writers only will censure have much effect. The satire which 
brought Theobald and Moore into contempt, dropped impotent 
fifoai Bentley, like the javelin of Priam. 

All truth is valuable, and satirical criticism may be considered 
as useful when it rectifies error and improves judgment ; he that 
refines the public taste is a public benefactor. 

The beauties of this poem are well known ; its chief fault is 
the grossness of its images. Pope and Swiftt had an unnatural 
delight in ideas physically impure, such as every other tongue 
titters with unwillingness, and of which every ear shrinks from 
the mention. 

But even this fault, ofTensive as it is, may be forgiven for the 
excellence of other passages ; such as the formaticHianddissolu- 
60Q of Moore, the account of the traveller, the misfortune 1^ the 
florist, and the crowded tlioughts and stately numbers which dig- 
nify the concluding paragraph. 

' The alterations which have been made in the Ihmciadj not al* 
ways for the better, require that it should be published, as in the 
pi^sent collection, with all its variations. 

The Essay on Many^^A a work of great labour and l<»)g coU" 
Oration, hut certainly not the happiest of Pope's perfprmancesw 
The subject is perhaps not very proper for poetry, and the poet 
was Dot sufficiently master of his subject ; metaphysical morality 
^^as to him a new study \ he was proud of his acquidtions, and, 
S'spposing himself master of great secrets, was in haste to teach 
vhat he had not learned. Thus he tells us, in the first epistle, 
^from the imture of the Supreme Being may be deduced an 
^er of beings such as mankind, because Infinite Excellence 
<»n do only what is best. He finds out that these beings must 
be « somewhere ;" and that " all the question is, whether man 
^ in a wrong place." Surely if, according to the poet^s Leib- 
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dignity. A hero would wish to be loved, as well as to be ttytf 
enced. 

To a thousand cavils one answer is sufiBcient ; the purpose of 
a writer is to be read, and the criddsm which would destroy the 
power of pleasing must be thrown aside. Pqpe wrote for his own 
age and his own nation ; he knew that it was necessaiy to cdour 
tiie images and point the sentiments of his author ; he therefore 
made him graceful, but lost him some of his sublimity. 

The copious notes with which the version is accompaiued# 
and by which it is recommended to many readers, though they 
were undoubtedly written to swell the volumes, ought not to pass 
without praise ; commentaries wluch attract the reader by the 
pleasure of perusal have not often appeared ; the notes of others 
are read to clear difficulties, those of Pope to vary Tentertainmcnt 

It has however been objected, with sufficient reason, that there 
is in the commentary too much of unseasonable levity and affisct^ 
ed gaiety^ ; that too many appeals are made to the ladies, and 
the ease which is so carefully preserved is sometimes the ease 
of a trifler. Every art has its terms, and every kind of instruc* 
tion its proper style ; the gravity of common critics m^ be te- 
dious, but b less despicable than childish merriment 

Of the Odyaaey nothing remuns to be observed ; the saiBi 
general pndse jnay be g^ven to both translations, and aparticidir 
examination of either would require a large volume. The notes 
were written by Broome, who endeavoured, not unsuccessfully, 
to inutate his master. 

Of the Dunciad the hmt is confessedly taken from Dryden's 
<* Mac Flecknoe %** but the plan is so enlarged and diversified as 
justly to claim the praise of an original, and affords the best wgia> 
imen that has yet appeared of personal satire ludicrously pom- 
pous. 

That the design was moral, whatever the author might tfl 
either his readers or himself, I am not convinced. The first 
motive was the desire of revenging the contempt with wlaci 
Theobald had treated his Shakeafiearcy and regaining the hoooir 
which he had lost, by crushing his opponent. Theobald wasiMl 
(^bulk enough to fill a poem, and therefore it was necessary tf 
find other enemies with other names, at whose expense he ml^ 
divert the public. 
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In this design there was petulance and malignity enough ; but 
I cannot think it very criminal. An author places himself un- 
called before the tribunal of criticism, and solicits hrae at the 
hazard of disgrace. Dulness or deformity are not culpable in 
themselves, but may be very justly reproached when they pre- 
tend to the honour of wit or the influence of beauty^ If bad 
writers were to pass without reprehension, what should restrain 
them ? itnfiune. diem canaumfiaerit ingena Telefibua ; and upon bad 
writers only will censure have much effect. The satire which 
brought Theobald and Moore into contempt, dropped impotent 
jBrom Bentley, like the javelin of Priam. 

All truth is valuable, and satirical criticism may be considered 
as useful when it rectifies error and improves judgment ; he that 
refines the public taste is a public benefactor. 

The beauties of this poem are well known ; its chief fault is 
the grossness of its images. Pope and Swift had an unnatural 
delight in ideas physically impure, such as every other tongue 
utters with unwillingness, and of which every ear shrinks from 
the mention. 

But even this fault, offensive as it is, may be forgiven for the 
excellence of other passages ; such as the formation anddissolu- 
fion of Moore, the account of the traveller, the misfortune of the 
florist, and the crowded tlioughts and stately numbers which dig- 
nify the concluding paragraph. 

; The alterations which have been made in the Dtmciadj not al- 
ways for the better, require that it should be published, as in the 
present collection, with all its variations. 

The Eaaay on Man was a work of great labour and long con- 
sideration, but certakily not the happiest of Pope's performances. 
The subject is perhaps not very proper for poetry, and the poet 
was not sufficiently master of his subject ; metaphysical morality 
was to him a new stndy \ he was proud of his acquidtions, and, 
fnipposbg himself master of great secrets, was in haste to teach 
'what he had not learned. Thus he tells us, in the first epistle, 
'Hiat from the nature of the Supreme Being may be deduced an 
erder of beings such as mankind, because Infinite Excellence 
can do only what is best. He finds out that these beings must 
'be " somewhere ;" and that " all the question is, whether man 
be in a wrong place.*' Surely if, according to the poet'^s Leib- 
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ntdan reasonings we may infer that man ought to be, only be* 
cause he b, we may allow that his place is the right place, because 
he has it. Supreme Wisdom is not less infallible in dispoang 
than in creating. But what is meant by somewhere and filaccy 
and wrong place, it had been vain to ask Pope, who probably had 
never asked himself* 

Having exalted himself into the chair of wisdom, he tells us 
much that every man knows, and much that he does not know 
himself ; that we see but little, and that the order of the universe 
is beyond our comprehension ; an opinion not very uncommon ; 
and that there is a chain of subordinate beings '^ from infinite to 
nothing," of which himself and his readers are equally ignorant 
But he gives us one comfort, which, without his help, he supposes 
unattainable in the position, '< that though we are fools, yet God 
is wise." 

This essay affords an egregious instance of the predominance 
of genius, the dazzling splendour of imagery, and the seductive 
powers of eloquence. Never were penury of knowledge and 
vulgarity of sentiment so happily disguised. The reader feels 
his mind full, though he learns nothing ; and, when he meets it 
in its new array, no longer knows the talk of his mother and his 
nurse. When these wonder working sounds sink into sense, and 
the doctrine of the essay, disrobed of its ornaments, is left to the 
powers of its naked excellence, what shall we discover ? That 
we are, in corhparison with our Creator, very weak and ignorant ; 
that we do not uphold the chain of existence ; and that we could 
not make one another with more skill than we are made. We 
may learn yet more ; that the arts of human life were copied 
from the instinctive operations of other animals ; that, if the 
world be made for man, it may be said that man was made fix* 
geese. To these profound principles of natural knowledge are 
added some moral instructions equally new ; that self interest, 
well understood, will produce social concord ; that men are mu- 
tual gainers by mutual benefits ; that evil is sometimes balanced 
by good ; that human advantages are unstable and fellacious, of 
uncertain duration and doubtful effect ; that our true honour is, 
not to have a great part, but to act it well ; that virtue <M)ly is 
our own ; and that happiness is always in our power. 

Surely a man of no very comprehensive search may venture 
to say that he has heard all this before \ but it was never till now 
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recommended b^ such a blaze €>f embellishmeiitsy or such sweet- 
ness of melody. The vigorous contraction of some thoughts^ the 
luxuriant amplifiqatiou of others^ the incidental illustrations, and 
sometimes the dignity, sometimes the softness of the Terses, 
enchain philosophy, suspend criticigmi and oppress judgment by 
overpowering pleasure. 

This is true of many paragraphs ; yet, if I had undertaken ta 
exemplify Pope's felicity of composition before a rigid critic, I 
should not select the EMay on Man ; for it contains more lines 
unsuccessfully laboured, more harshness of diction* more thoughts 
imperfectly expressed, more levity without elegance, and more 
heaviness w^ithout strength, than will easily be foubd in all hi» 
other works. 

The Characters of Men and Women are the product of diligent 
speculation upon human life ; much labour has been bestowed 
upon them, and Pope very seldom laboured in vsun* That his 
excellence may be properly estimated, I recommend a compar- 
ison of his Characters qf Women with Boileau's Satire 2 . it will 
then be seen with how much more perspicacity female nature ir 
investigated and female excellence selected ; and he surely isne 
mean writer to whom Boileau should be found inferior. The* 
Cltaractera of Men^ however, are written with more, if not with 
deeper thought, and exhibit many passages exquisitely beautiful. 
The " Gem and the Flower" will not easily be equalled. In the 
women's part are some defects ; the character of Atossa is not 
so neatly Enished as that of Clodio ; and some of the female char- 
acters may be found perhaps more frequently among men ; what 
is said of Philomede was true of Prior. 

In the epistles to lord Bathurst and lord Burlington, Dr. War- 
burton has endeavoured to find a tr^n of thought which was 
never in the writer's head, and, to support his hypothesis, has 
printed that first which was published, last. In one, the most 
valuable passage is perhaps the elegy on ^^ €kx>d Sense ;" and 
}n the other, the " End of the duke of Buckingham." 

The epistle to 4rbuthnot, now arbitrarily called The Prologue 
to the Satires^ is a performance consisting, as it seems, of many 
fragments wrought into one design, wluch by this union of scat- 
tered beaudes contains more stiiking paragraphs than could prob- 
ably have been brought together into an occasional \vork. As 
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there is no stionger motive to exertion than self defencet no part 
has more elegance, spiiiti or dignity, than the poet's vindi c a t ion 
of his own character. The meanest passage is the satire upon 
Sponis. 

Of the two poems which derived their ni^es from the year, 
and which are called The Efdlogue to the Satires, it was very 
justly remarked by Savs^e, that the second was in the whole 
more strangiy conceived, and more equally supported, but that 
it had no single passages equal to the contention in the first for 
the dignity of vice and tiie celebration of the triumph of corrup* 
tion. 

The imitations of Horace seem to have been written as relax- 
aticms of his genius. This employment became his &voimte 
by its fecility ; the plan was ready to his hand, and nothing was 
required but to acccmimodate as he could the sentiments of an 
old author to recent facts or familiar images ; but what is easy 
is seldom excellent ; such imitations cannot give pleasure to 
common readers ; the man of learning may be sometimes sur- 
prised and delighted by an unexpected parallel ; but the compari- 
son requires knowledge of the original, which will likewise oftten 
detect strained applications. Between Roman images and Eng- 
lish manners, there will be an irreoHicilable dis^miUtude, and 
the work will be generally uncouth and party coloured, neither 
original nor translated, neither ancient nor modem.* 

Pope had, in proportions very nicely adjusted to each other, 
all the qualities that constitute genius. He had invention, by 
which new trains of events are formed, and new scenes of im- 
agery displayed, as in the '' Rape of the Lock ;'' and by which 

* In one of these poemg is a couplet to which belongs a story that I once 
heard the rererend Dr. Ridley relate. 

*^ Slander or poison dread from Delia's rage ; 
Hard words, or hanging, if your judge be •••*." 

m 

Sir Francis Page, a judge well known in his time, conceiting that his 
name was meant to fill up the blanks sent his clerk to Mr. Pope, to com- 
plain of the insult Pope told the young man that tW blank might be sup- 
plied by many monosyllables, other than the judge's name. " But, sir," saiA 
the clerk, " the judge says that no other word will make sense of the pas- 
sage." " So then it seems," says Pope, ** your master is not only a judge, 
but a poet ; as thai is the case, the odds are against me. Give my respects 
t0 the judge, and tell him, I will not contend with one that ha9 the advaar 
tage of me, and he may fill up the bUok as be pleases." H. 
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extrinsic and adventitious embellishments and illustrations are 
ccmected with a known subject, as in the " Essay on Criticism." 
He had imagination^ which strongly impresses on the writer's 
mind, and enables him to convey to the reader, the various forms 
of nature, incidents of life, and energies of passion, as in his 
« Eloisa," « Windsor Forest," and the " Ethic Epistles." He 
hadjudgmentj which selects from life or nature what the pres- 
ent purpose requires, and, by separating the essence of things 
from its concomitants, dFten makes the representation more pow- 
erful than the reality ; and he had colours of language always 
before hina, ready to decorate his matter with every grace of 
elegant expression, as when he accommodates his diction to the 
wonderful multiplicity of Homer's sentiments and descriptions. 
Poetical expression includes sound as well as meaning ; 
** muMc," says DrydeUf " is inarticulate poetry ;" among the ex- 
cellences of Pope, therefore, must be mentioned the melody of 
his metre. By perudng the works of Dryden he discovered 
the most perfect fabric of English verse, and habituated himself 
to that only which he found the best ; in consequence of which 
restraint, his poetry has been censured as too uniformly musical, 
and as glutting the ear with unvaried sweetness. I suspect this 
objection to be the cant of those who judge by principles rather 
than perception ; and who would even themselves have less 
pleasure in his works, if he had tried to relieve attention by 
studied discords, or affected to break his lines and vary his 
pauses. 

But though he was thus careful of his verification, he did not 
oppress iiis powers with superfluous rigour. He seems to have 
thought with Boileau, that the practice of writing might be re- 
fined till the difficulty should overbalance the advantage. The 
construction of his language is not always strictiy grammatical } 
with those rhymes which prescription had conjoined, he con- 
tented himself, without regard to Swift's remonstrances, though 
there was no striking consonance ; nor was he very careful to 
vary his terminations, or to refuse admission, at 9 small distance) 
to the same rhymes. 

To Swift's edict for the exclusion of alexandrines and triplets 
he paid litUe regard ; he admitted them, but, in the opinicai of 
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Fenton, too rarely ; he uses theth more liberally in bis transla- 
tion than his poems. 

He has a few double rhymes ; and always, I think, imsucceu* 
fully, except once in the '' Rape of the Lock/' 

Expledves he very early ejected from las verses ; but he txjm 
and then admit^-an epithet rather commodious than important. 
Each of the six first lines of the ^ lUad" might lose two syUa- 
Ues with very little diminution of the meaning ; and sometixneS) 
after all his art and labour, one verse seems to be made for die 
sake of another. In his later productions the Action is fimne* 
dimes vitiated by French idioms, with which Bolingbroke had 
perhaps infected him. 

I have been told that the couplet by which he declared his 
own ear to be noost gratified was thb ; 

Lo, where Ma&otis sleeps, and hardly flows 
The freezing Tanais through a waste of snows. 

But the reason of this preference I cannot discover. 

It is remarked by Watts, that there is scarcely a happy com- 
bination of words, or a phrase poetically elegant in the English 
language, which Pope has not inserted into his version of Ho- 
mer. How he obtained possession of so many beauties of speechi 
it were desirable to know. That he gleaned from authors, ob- 
scure as well as emiQ^t, what he thought brilliant or useful, and 
preserved it all in a regular collection, is not unlikely. When, 
in his last years, Hall's Satires were sho\vn him, he wished that 
he had seen them sooner. 

New sentiments and new images others may produce ; but to 
attempt any farther improvement of versification will be danger- 
ous. Art and diligence have now done their best, and what 
shall be added will be the efibrt of tedious toil and needless curi- 
osity. 

After all this, it is surely superfluous to answer the questioa 
that has once been asked, whether Pope was a poet ; otherwise 
than by asking in return, if Pope be not a poet, where is poetiy 
to be found f To circumscribe poetry by a definition will ody 
show the narrowness of the definer, though a definition which 
ahall exclude Pope will not easily be niade. Let us look round 
upon the present timei and hack upon the past i let us inquire 
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lo whom die vcuce of mankind has decreed the wreath <i'poet« 
ty i let their productions be examised, and their claims stcfted, 
and the pretensicMis of Pope will be no more disputed. Had hb 
given the world onlf his version, the name of poet roust have 
been allowed him ; if the writer of the << Iliad'* were to class lus 
snocesaors, he would assign a verj high place to his translator) 
without requirh^ any other evidence of genius. 

The feHowmg letter^ of which the original is in the hands of 
lord Hardwicke, was communicated to me by the Undness of 
Mn Jodrell. 

* TO MB. BRIDGES, AT THE BISHOP OF LONDON'S, AT FULHAMl 

•* The fevDur of your letter, with your remarks, can never be 
enough acknowledged ; and the speed with which you diiicharg- 
ed so troublesome a task doubles the obligation. 

* I must own, you have pleased me very much by commen- 
dations so ill bestowed upon me ; but, I assure you, much tnora 
by the frankness of your censure, wliich 1 ought to take the 
more kindly of the two, as it is more advantageous to a scribbler 
to be improved in his judgment than to be soothed in his vanity. 
The greater part of those deviations from the Greek which you 
have observed, I was led into by Chapman and Hobbes ; wli6 
are, it seems, as much celebrated for their knowledge of the 
original, as they are decried for the badness of their translations. 
Chapman pretends to have restored the genuine sense of the au* 
thor, from the mistakes of all formal explainers, in several hun- 
dred places ; and the Cambridge editors of the large Homer, 
in Greek and Latin, attributed so much to Hobbes, that they 
confess they have corrected the old Latm interpretation very 
often by his version. For my part, I generally took the authors 
meaning to be as you have explained it ; yet their authority, 
joined to the knowledge of my own imperfectness in the lan- 
guage, overruled me. However, sir, you may be confident I 
think you in the right, because you happen to be of my opinion ; 
for men, let them say what they will, never approve any other's 
sense, but as it squares with their own. But you have made 
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nie much more proud of, and positive in mv judgment, ^ce it 
is strengthened by yours. I think your criticisms, which regard 
the expression, very just, and shall make my profit of them ; to 
give you some proof that I am in earnest, I will alter three 
verses on your bare objection* though I have Mr. Dryden's ex- 
ample for each of them. And this, I hope, you will account wo 
small piece of obedience from one who values the authority of 
one true poet above that of twenty critics or commentators. But, 
though I speak thus of commentators, I will continue to read 
carefully all I can procure, to make up, that way, for my own 
want of critical understanding in the original beauties of Homer. 
Though the greatest of them are certainly those of invention 
and design, which are not at sdl confined to the language ; for 
the dbtinguishing excellences of Homer are, by the consent of 
the best critics of all nations, first in the manners, which include 
all the speeches, as being no other than the representations of 
each person's manners by his words ; and then in that rapture 
and fire which carries you away with him, with that wcmderiul 
force, that no man who has a true poetical spirit is master of 
lumself while he reads him. Homer makes you interested and 
concerned before you are aware, all at once ; whereas Virgil 
does it by soft degrees. This, 1 believe, is what a translator of 
Homer ought principally to imitate ; and it is very hard for any 
translator to come up to it, because the chief reason why all 
transladons fall short of their originals is, that the very constraint 
they are obliged to renders them heavy and dispirited. 

^ The great beauty of Homer's language, as I take it, consists 
in that noble simplicity which runs through all his works ; and 
yet his diction, contrary to what one would imagine consbtent 
with simplicity, is at the same time very copious. I don't know 
how I have run bto this pedantry in a letter, but I find I have sud 
too much, as well as spoken too inconsiderately ; what fiirtber 
thoughts I have upon this subject I shall be glad to communi- 
cate to you, for my own improvement, when we meet ; which 
is a happiness I very earnestly desire, as I do likewise some op- 
portunity of proving how much I think myself obliged to your 
friendship, and how truly I am, sir, 

^ Your pio%i faithful) humble servant, 

« A. POPB.** 
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The criticism upon Pope's epitaphs, wjiichwasprinted in ^ The 
Universal Visitor/' b placed here^ being too minute and partic- 
ular to be inserted in the life. 

Etbrt art is best taught by example. Nothing contributes 
more to the cultivation of propriety than remarks on the workis 
of those who have most excelled. I shall therefore endeavour^ 
at this vidtf to entertain the young students in poetry with an 
examination of Pope's epitaphs. 

To define an epitaph is useless ; every one knows that it is an 
inscription on a tomb. An epitaph, therefore, implies no par« 
dcular character of writing, but may be composed in verse or 
prose. It is indeed commonly panegyrical ; because we are sel- 
dom dbtinguished with a stone but by our friends ; but it has 
no rule to restrain or modify it, except this, that it ought not to 
be longer than common beholders may be expected to have lei- 
sure and patience to peruse. 

I. 

ON CHARLES, EARL OF DORSET, 
ZN THE CHURCH OF WYTHTHAM IN SUSSEX. 

Dorset, the grace of coarts, the muse's pride» 
Patron of arts, and judge of nature, died ; 
The scourge of pride, though sanetify'd or great ; 
Of fops in learning, and of knaves in state ; 
Yet soft in nature, though severe his hiy^ 
His anger moral, and his wisdom gay. 
Blest satirist ! who touch'd the means so true> 
As show'd» vice had his hate and pitj too. 
Blest courtier ! who could king and countfj please^ 
Yet sacred kept his friendships and his ease. 
Blest peer ! his great forefather's every graco 
Reflecting, and reflected on his race ; 
Where other Buekhnrsts, other Dorsets shine. 
And patriots still, or poets, deck the line. 

The first distich of this epitaph contains a kind of informaticMi 
which few would want, that the man, for whom the tomb was 
erected died. There are indeed some qualities worthy of praise 
ascribed to the dead, but none that were likely to exempt him 
from the lot of man, or incline us much to wonder that he should 
die. What is meant by ^ judge of nature," is not easy to say 
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Nature is not the object of humao judgment ; for it is vson to 
judge where we caooot alter. If .by nature is meant what is 
commonly called nature by the criticSf a just represeiilaticHi of 
things really existing and actions really performed, nature cannot 
he properly opposed to art i nature being, in this sense, only the 
best efieQt of ar^ 

The t«our|ge of pride— *• 

Of this couplet, the second line is not, what is intended, an 
illustration of the former. Pride^ in the greats is indeed well 
enough connected with knaves in state, though knaves is a word 
rather too lu(ficrous and light ; but the mention of sanctified 
pride will not lead the thoughts to fofia in learnings but rather to 
some species of tyranny or oppression, something more gloomy 
and more formidable than foppery. 

Yet soft his nature— 

This is a high compliment, but was not first bestowed on 
Dorset by Pope. The next verse is extremely beautiful. 

Blest satirist !— • 

In this distich is another line of which Pope was not the author. 
I do not ipean to blame these imitations with much harshness ; 
in long performances they are scarcely to be avoided, and in 
shorter they may be indulged, because the train of the composi- 
tion may naturally involve them, or the scantiness of the subject 
allow little choice. However, what is borrowed is not to be en- 
joyed as our own ; and it is the business of critical justice to give 
every bird of the muses his proper feather. 

Blest courtier !•— 

Whether a courtier can properly be commended for keeping 
his ease sacred^ may perhaps be disputable. To please king and 
country, without sacrificing friendship to any change of times, 
was a very uncommon instance of prudence or felicity, and de- 
served to be kept separate from so poor a commendation as care 
of his ease. I wish our poets would attend a little more accu- 
rately to the use of the word sacred^ which surely should never 
be applied in a serious composition, but where some reference 
may be made to a higher being, or where some duty is exacted ot 
Applied. A man may keep hisfriendship sacred, because promises 
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oFfiiendship are very awful ties ; but methinks he cannot, but in 
a burlesque sense, be said to keep his ease sacred. 

Blest peer!— 

The blessing ascribed to the /leer has no connection with his 
peerage ; they might happen to any other man whose ancestors 
were remembered, or whose posterity are likely to be regarded. 

I know not whether this epitaph be worthy either of the writer 
.or of the man entombed. 

ON Sm WILUAM TRTJMBmj« 

ONE OF THA PRXNCIPAXk SECRETARIES OF STATE TO KI^<) 

WILLIAM III. WHO> HAVING RESIGNED HIS PLACBy 

DIED IN HIS RETIREMENT AT EAST- 

HAMSTEAD IN BERKSHIRE, 1716. 

A pleasing form ; a 'firm, yet eautious mind ; 
Sincere, though prudent ; constant, yet resign'dt 
Honour unchanged, a principle profest, 
TbCd to one side, but moderate to the rest ; 
An honest courtier, yet a patriot too ; 
Just to his prince, and to his country true ; 
Fill'd with the sense of age, the fire of youth> 
A scorn of wrangling, yet a zeal for truth, 
A generous faith, from superstition free ; 
A love to peace, and hate of tyranny ; 
Such this man was ; who now, from earth removed. 
At length enjoys that liberty he lov'd. 

In tlus epitaph) as in many others^ there a^^ears, at the first 
view, a fault which I think scarcely any beauty can compensate* 
The name is omitted. The end of an epitaph is to convey some 
account of the dead ; and to what purpose is any thing told of 
him whose name is concealed ? An epitaph^ and a history of a 
nameless hero, are equally absurd) since the virtues and qualities 
fio recounted in either are scattered at the mercy of fortune to be 
appropriated by guess. The name, it is trUe^ may be read upon 
the stone ; but what obligation has it to the poet, whose verses 
wander over the earth and leave their subject behind them, and 
who is forced, like an unsldlful painter, to make his purpose 

fnown by adventiUous help ? 
This epitaph is wholly without elevation, and contains nothing 
riking or particular ; but the poet is not to be blamed for the 
▼OL. ir. 41 
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defects of his subject. He said perhaps the best that could \m 
said. There are, however^ some defects which were not imd& 
necessary by the character in wluch he .was employed. There 
is no oppodtion between an honeit courtier and sifiatrioi ; for« an 
honest courtier cannot but be a fiatriot. 

It was unsuitable to the nicety required in short compoddcns 
to close his verse with the word too ; every rhyme should be a 
word of emphasis ; nor can this rule be safely neglected) except 
where the length of the poem makes slight inaccuracies excusa- 
ble, or allows room for beaudes sufEcient to overpower the effects 
of petty faults. 

At the beginning of the seventh line the word JUled is weak 
and prosaic, having no particular adaptation tx> any of the words 
that follow it. 

The thought in the last line is impertinent, having no connec- 
tion with the foregoing character, nor with the condition of the 
man described. Had the epitaph been written on the poor con- 
spirator* who died lately in prison, after a confinement of more 
than forty years, without any crime proved against him, the sen- 
timent had been just and pathedcal ; but why should Trumbbll 
be congratulated upon his liberty, who had never known restraint I 

m. 

OH THE HON. SIMON HARCOURT, 

ONLY SON or THE LORD CHANCELLOR HARCOURT, AT TBB 
OHCTRCH OF STANTON HARCOURT IN OXFORDSHIRE, 1720. 

To this Bad shrine, whoe'er thou art, draw near ; 
Here lies the friend most lov'd, the son most dear s 
Who ne'er knew joy, hut friendship m^ht divide. 
Or gave his father grief but when he died. 

How vain is reason ! eloquence how weak ! 
If Pope must tell what Harcourt cannot speak. 
Oh ! let thj once lov'd friend inscribe thy stone. 
And with a father's sorrows mix his own ! 

This epitaph is principally remarkable for the artful introdttc« 
tion of the name, which is inserted with a peculiar felicity, to 
which chance must concur with genius, which no man can ho|ie 
to attain twice, and which cannot be copied but with sennle 
inutation. 

* Major Bernardi, who died in Kevgatej Sept 20| 1736. See Gent* 
tbLL.p. 125. N. 
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I caatiot bttt wkh that of this insciiptioD the two last lines fasd 
*e^ omittedy as they take away from the energy what they do not 
«dd to the sense. 

IV. 

ON JAMES CBAGGS, ESQ. 

IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY.* 

JACOBYS CRAOGS9 
££OI MAGNAE BRITANNIAE A SECRBTIS 
ET CONSILIIS SANCTIORIBVS, 
PBINCIPIS PARITER AC POPVLI AMOR ET DELlClAK ; 
VIXIT TITVLIS ET IMVIDIA MAJOR 
ANNOS HEV PAVCOS, XXXV. 
OB. FEB. XVI. MDGCXX. 

Statesman, yet friend to truth ! of soul sincere. 
In aetion faithful, and in honour clear ! 
Who broke no promise, serv'd no private end. 
Who gain'd no title, and who lost no friend ! 
Ennobled by himself, by all approy'd. 
Praised, wept, and honourM, by the muse he loy'd ! 

The lines on Craggs were not originally intended for an epi» 
taph ; and therefore some &ults are to be imputed to the vio- 
lence with which they are torn from the poem that first contained 
them. We may, however, observe some defects. There is a 
redundancy of words in the first couplet ; it is superfluous to tell 
of him who was sincere^ trtie^ and faitf^ that he was in honour 
clear. 

There seems to be an opposition intended in the fourth line, 
-which is not very obvious ; where is the relation between the two 
posidons; that he gained no title and loat nojriend^ 

It may be proper here to remark the absurdity of joining, in 
the same inscription, Latin and English, or verse and prose. If 
either language be preferable to the other, let that only be used ; 
&r no reason can be given why part of the informaticm should be 
given in one tongue, and part in another, on a tomb more than 
in any other place, or any other occasion ; and to tell all that can 
be conveniendy told in verse, and then to call in the help of prose 
has always the appearance of a very ardess expedient^ or of 
an attempt unaccomplished. Such an epitaph resembles the 
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convenatioii of a foreigner^ who tells part of hia meamslQr 
wordS) and cdnveys part by signs. 

V. 

INTENDED FOR MR. ROWB; 
IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY.* 

TKj relios, Rowe, to this fair nm ve tmst. 
And, sacredy place by Dry den's awful dust ; 
Beneath a rude and nameless stone he lies. 
To which thy tomb shall guide inquiring eyes.- 
Peace to thy gentle shade, and endless rest ! 
Blest itk thy genius, in thy love too blest ! 
One grateful woman to thy fame supplies 
What a whole thankless land to his denies. 

Of this inscripdoD the chief fault is^ that it belongs less to 
Bowoy for whom it is written, than to Dryden, who was buried near 
him ; and indeed gives very little information concerning either. 

To wish fieace to thy shade is too mythological to be admitted 
into a christian temple ; the ancient worship has infected almost 
all our other, compositions, and might therefore be contented to 
spare our epitaphs. Let fiction at least cease with life, and let 
us be serious over the grave. 

VI. 

ON MRS. CORBET, 
WHO DIED OF ▲ CANCER IN KEB BREAST.f 

Here rests a woman, good without pretence. 
Blest with plain reason and with sober sense ; 
No conquest she, but o'er herself, desired ; 
No arts essay'd, but not to be admir'd. 
Passion and pride were to her sool unknovoL, 
Convinc'd that virtue only is our own. 
So unaffected, so compos'd a mind. 
So firm, yet soft, so strong, yet so refin'd, 
HeaTen, as its purest gold, by tortures tried; 
The saint sustain'd it, but the woman died. 

I have always con^dered this as the most valuable of all Pope's 
epitaphs ; the subject of it is a character not discriminated by 

* This was altered much for the better as it now stands on th« monument 
in the abbey, erected to Rowe and his daughter. Warb. 

t In the north aisle of the parish church of St Margaret, Westminster. B- 
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toy sldning or eminent peculiarities ; yet that which really ntiakes^ 
^ugh not the splendour, the felicity of life, and that which every 
wise man wUl choose for his final and lasdng companion in the 
languor of age, in the quiet of privacy, when he departs weary 
and disgusted from the ostentatious, the volatile, and the vain* 
Of such a character, which the dull overlook, and the gay despisei 
it was fit that the value should be made known, and the dignity 
established. Domestic virtue, as it is exerted without great oc- 
casions, or conspicuous consequences, in an even unnoted tenor, 
required the genius of Pope to display it in such a manner as 
might attract regard, and enforce reverence. Who can forbear 
to lament that this amiable woman has no name in the verses ? 

If the particular lines of this inscription be examined, it will 
appear less feulty than the rest. There is scarcely one line taken 
from common places, unless it be that in which only virtue is said 
to be our own, I once heard a lady of great beauty and excellence 
object to the fourth line, that it contained an unnatural and incred'> 
iUe panegyric. Of this let the ladies judge. 

vn. 

OS THE MONXJMENT OF THE RON. ROBERT DIGBY, 

▲270 OF HIS SISTER MARY, ERECTED BY THEIR FATHER, THE 
LORD DIGBY, IN THE CHURCH OF SHERBORNE IN 

DORSETSHIRE, 179T, 

Go ! fair example of untainted yoath^ 
Of modest wisdom, and pacific truth ; 
Compos'd in sufferings, and in joy sedate. 
Good without noise, without pretension great ; 
Just of thy word, in every thought sincere. 
Who knew no wish hut what the world might hear i 
Of softest manners, unaffected mind. 
Lover of peace, and friend of human kind ; 
Go, live ! for heaven's eternal year is thine. 
Go, and exalt thy mortal to divine. 

And thou, hlest maid ! attendant on his doom. 
Pensive hast followed to the silent tomh ; 
Steer'd the same course to the same quiet shore. 
Not parted long, and now to part no more ! 
Go, then, where only hliss sincere is known ! 
Go, where to love and to enjoy are one ! 

Yet take these tears, mortality's relief. 
And, till we share your joys, forgive our grief; 
These little rites, a stone, a verse receive, 
'Tis all a father, all a friend can give ! 
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This eftopli contains of the foither onljr a genenl indbam* 
boate character, and of the sister tells nothihg but that she died. 
The dfficulty in writing epitaphs is to give a particular and 4>* 
propriate praise. This, however, is not always to be performed, 
whatever be the difigence or alnlity of the writer $ for the great- 
er part of mankind have no character at all, have little that dis- 
tinguishes them from others equally good or bad, and therefore 
nothing can be said of them which may not be applied with 
equal propriety to a thousand more. It is indeed no great pan* 
egyric, that there is inclosed in this tomb one who was bom in 
one year and died in another ; yet many useful and amiahte 
lives have been spent which yet leave little materials for any 
other memorial. These are however not the proper subjects 
of poetry ; and whenever friendship, or any other motive, oUiges 
a poet to write on such subjects, he must be forgiven if he some- 
times wanders in generalities, and utters the same praises over 
Afferent tombs. 

The scantiness of human praises can scarcely be made more 
apparent, than by remarking how often Pope has, in the few epi- 
taphs which he composed, found it necessary to borrow from 
himself. The fourteen epitaphs which he has written comprise 
about an hundred and forty lines, in which there are more repe- 
titions than will easily be found in all the rest of his works.^ In 
the eight lines which make the character of Digby, there is 
scarce any thought, or word, which may not be found in the 
other epitaphs. 

The ninth Une, which is for the strangest and most elegant, 
Is borrowed from Dryden. The conclusion is the same with 
that cm Harcourt, but is here more elegant and better connected. 

vin. 

ON SIR GOnFRET KNBIXER. 
IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY» 1723. 

Kneller, by hesiven, and not a master^ taught. 
Whose art was nature, and whose pictures thought ; 
Kow for two ages, having snateh'd from fate 
Whatc'er was beauteous ©r whatever was great. 
Lies crown'd with princes' honours, poets' lays. 
Due to his merit and braTe thirst of praise. 

Living, great nature fear'd hjc might outvie 
Her works ; and dying, fean herself may die^ 
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Of this epitaph the first couplet is gcx>d| the second not had> 
the third is deformed with a broken metaphor, the word crowned 
ix>t being applicable to the honours or the lays ; and the fourth 
is not only borrowed from the epitaph on Raphael} but of a very 
harsh construction. 

IX. 

ON 6SN. HEMRT WITHERS. 
ZN WB8TMIN8TBB ABB£Y> 1789. 

Here, Withers, rest ! thoa bravest, gentlest mind ! 
Thy ooantr7*s friend, bat more of human kind. 
! born to arms ! O ! worth in youth •pproy'd ! 
O ! soft humanity in age belov'd ! 
For thee the hardy veteran drops a tear. 
And the gay courtier feels the sigh sincere. 

Withers, adieu 1 yet not with thee remove 
Thy martial spirit or thy social love ! 
Amidst corruption, luxury, and rage. 
Still leave some ancient virtues to our age ; 
Nor let us say, those English glories gone. 
The last true Briton Ues beneath this stone. 

« 

The epitaph on Withers a0brds another instance of common 
p&ces, though somewhat diversified by mingled qualities and 
the peculiarity of a profession. 

The second couplet is abrupt) genera], and unpleasmg ; ex- 
clamation seldom succeeds in our language ; and, I think, it 
may be observed that the particle O I used at the beginning of 
a sentence, always offends. 

The third couplet is more happy ; the value expressed for 
him, by different sorts of men, raises him to esteem ; Uiere is yet 
something of the common cant of superficial satirists, who sup- 
pose that the indncerity of a courtier destroys all his sensations, 
and that he is equally a dissembler to the living and the dead. 

At the third couplet I should wish the epitaph to close, but 
Ihat I should be unwilling to lose the two next lines, which yet 
are dearly bought if they cannot be retained without the four 
tiiat follow them. 

X. 

OK MR. EUIAH FENTON. 
AT KA8THAMSTEAD IN BB&KSHI&E, 1730. 

This modest stone, -what few ndn marbles caib 
May truly say, here lies an honest man ; 
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A poet, blest beyond the poet's fate, 

Wbom Heaven kept saered from the proud and greAt ; 

Foe to loud praise, and friend to learned ease. 

Content with scienoe in the vale of peace. 

Calmly he look'd on either life, and here,' __ 

Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear ; 

From nature's temperate feast rose satisfied, 

Thank'd Heaven that he had liv'd, and that he died. 

The first couplet of this epitaph is borrowed from Crashaw. 
The four next lines contain a species of praise peculiar, orig- 
inal, and just. Here, therefore, the inscription should have 
ended, the latter part containing nothing but what is common to 
every man who is wise and good. The character of Fenton was 
so amiable, that I cannot forbear to wish for some poet or biog^ 
rapher to display it more fully for the advantage of posterity. If 
he did not stand in the first rank of genius^ he may claim a 
place in the second ; and, whatever criticism may object to lus 
writings, censure could find very little to blame in his life. 

XI. 

ON MR. GAT. 
IN WESTMINSTER ABBEYi t73ff. 

Of manners gentle, of affections mild ; 
In vit, a man ; simplicity, a child ; 
{• • With native humour tempering virtuous rage^ 

Form'd to delight at once and lash the age ; 
Above temptation in a low estate. 
And uncorrupted, ev'n among the great ; 
A safe companion and an easy friend, 
Unblam'd through life, lamented in thy end. 
These are thy honours ! not that here thy bust 
Is miz'd with heroes, or with kings thy dust ; 
But that the worthy and the good shall say, 
Striidng their piensive bosoms — ^here lies 6a y« 

As Gay was the fevourite of our aujthor, this epitaph was prob- 
ably written with an uncommon degree of attention ; yet it is not 
more successfully executed than the rest, for it will not always 
happen that the success of a poet is proportionate to his labour. 
The same observation may be extended to all works of imagina- 
tion, which are often influenced by causes wholly out of the per- 
former's power, by hints of which he perceives not the origin, 
by sudden elevati<Mis of mmd which he cannot produce in him- 
^1^ and which sometimes rise when he expects them least 
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The two parts of the first line are only echoes of each other ; 
gentle manners and wUd qfffcUimst if tbey mean any thing, must 
mean the same. 

That Gay was a man in wit is a very frigid commendation ; to 
have the wit of a man is not much for a poet. The wit of man f 
and the aimfiUcity qfa chUdy iQ^ke a poor s^ vulgar contrast^ 
and raise no ideas of excellence either intellectual or moral. 

In the next cpuplet rage is less properly introduced after the 
mendon of mUdnesa and gentleneasy which are made the constitu- 
ents of his character ; for a man so mild and gentle to temfier 
his rage was not difficult. 

The next line is unharmonious in its sound and mean in its 
tonception ; the oppo^don is obvious, and the word taah^ used 
absoiutely, and without any modification, is gross and improper. 

To be alHirve temfitadtm in poverty, and free from corrufition 
among the greaty is indeed such a peculiarity as deserved notice* 
But to be a aafe companion is pndse merely negative, arising 
not from the possession of virtue) hut the absence of vice, and tliat 
one of the most. odious* ^ 

As little can be added to his character by asserting that he 
was lamented in hie end. Every man that dies is, at least by the 
writeir of his epitaph, supposed to be lamented ; and therefore 
this general lamentation does do hmiour to Gay. 

The first eight lines have no grammar ; the adjectives are 
without any substantive, and the epithets without a subject. 

The thought in the last line, that Gay is buried in the bosoms 
of the worthy and the goody who are distinguished only to length- 
en the line, is so dark that few understand it ; and so harsh, 
when it is explsdned, thai still fewer approve. 

* ** Her wit wm mort than fium* her innocenee a ekilA** 

J^yhj^V on Mrs. KiUisreir. C. 
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XIL 

IimSMBED FOR SIR ISAAC NXlTrOK. 
in westmivstbr abbey. 

IsaaCus Newtonius ; 

Quern Immortalem 

Testantnr, Tempu*^ J^atura, Cmlum s 

Moitalem 

Hoc marmor fatetiir. 

Nature, and nature's lavs, lay hid in night ; 

God said. Let JVewton be ! And all was light 

Of this epitaph, short as it is, the faults seem not to be yerf 
few. Why part should be Latin, and part English, it is not easy 
to discover. In the Latin the opposition of ImmortaUa and MoT' 
talis is a mere sound, or a mere quibble ; he is not immortal in 
any sense contrary to that in which he is mortal. 

In the verses the thought is obvious, and the words night and 
Ught are too nearly allied. 

xni. 

OK EDMUND DIXKE OF BUCSINOHAM; 

WHO DIED IN THE 19th. YEAR OF HIS AGE, 1735. 

If modest yoath> with cool reflection erovu'dy 
And every opening virtue blooming round. 
Could save a parent's justest pride from £rte^ 
Or add one patriot to a sinking state ; 
This weeping marble had not ask'd thy tear^ 
Or sadly told, how many hopes lie here ! 
The living virtue now had shone approv'd> 
The senate heard him, and his country lov'd. 
Yet softer honours, and less noisy fame. 
Attend the shade of gentle Buckingham ; 
In whom a race, for courage fam'd and art» 
Ends in the milder merit of the heart ; 
- Andy ohieft or sages long to Britain given. 
Pays the last tribute of a saint to heaven. 

This e[utaph Mr. Warburton prefers to the rest ; but I know 
not for what reason. To crovm with reflection is surely a mode 
of speech approaching to nonsense. Ofiening virtues blooming 
round is something like tautology ; the six following lines are 
poor and prosaic. Art is in another couplet used for artsj that a 
rhyme may be had to heart. The six last lines are th^ best^ but 
not excellent. 
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The rest of his sepulchral performances hardly deserve the 
notice of criticism. The contemptible " Dialogue** between 
He and She should have been suppressed for the author*s sake. 

In his last epitaph on himself, in which he attempts to be joc- 
ular upon one of the few things that make wise men serious, he 
confounds the living man with the dead. 

Under this stone, or under this sill. 
Or under this turf, &c. 

When a man is once buried, the question, under what he 
is buried, is easily decided. He forgot that, though he wrote 
the epitaph in a state of uncertainty, yet it could not be laid over 
him till his grave was made. Such is the folly of wit when it is 
ill employed. 

The world has but little new ; even this wretchedness seems 
to have been borrowed from the following tuneless lines ; 

Ludoviei Ariosti hnmantur ossa 

Sub hoc marmore, vel sub hao hnmo, sen 

Sub quicquid yoluit benignus heres 

Sive hsrede benignior comeS, seu 

Opportunius ineidens Viator ; 

Nam soire baud potuit futura, sed nee 

Tanti erat v&cuum sibi cadaver 

Ut umam euperet parare Tiyens, 

Yivens ista tamen sibi paraTit 

QusB insonbi voluit suo sepulehro, 

Olim siquod haberet is sepulohrum. 

Sorely Ariosto did not venture to expect that his trifle would 
have ever had such an illustrious imitator. 



THOMSON. 

\ 

JAMES THOMSON, the son of a minister well esteemed for 
j«8 piety and diligence, was bom September 7, 1700, at Ednam^ 
ID the shire of Roxburgh, of which his &ther was pastor. His 
mother, ivhose name was Hume,* inherited as coheiress a por- 
tion of a small estate. The revenue of a parish in Scotland is 
seldom large ; and it was probably in commiseration of the difii* 
culty with which Mr. Thomson supported his £aimily, having nine 
children, that Mr. Riccarton, a neighbouring minister, discover- 
ing in James uncommon promises of future excellence, under* 
took to superintend his education and provide him books. 

He was taught the common rudiments of learning at the 
school of Jedburg, a place which he delights to recollect in his 
poem of ^ Autumn ;'* but was not considered by his master as 
superior to common boys, though in those early days he amused 
lus patron and his friends with poetical compositions ; with which) 
however, he so little pleased himself, that on every new year's day 
he threw into the fire all the productions of the foregoing year. 

From the school he was removed to Edinburgh, where he had 
iM>t resided two years when his father died, and left all his children 
to the care of their mother, who raised upon her little estate what 
money a mortgage could aflbrd, and, removing with her &nuly 
to Edinburgh, lived to see her son rising into eminence. 

The de^gn of Thomson's friends was to breed him a minister. 
He lived at Edinburgh, as at school, without distinction or ex- 
pectadon, till, at the usual time, he performed a probadonary 
txercise by explaining a psalm. His dicdon was so poedcally 
splendd that Mr. Hamilton, the professor of divinity, reproved 
him for speaking language unintelligible to a popular audience ; 
and he censured one of his expressions as indecent^ if not pro&ne. 

* Hit mother'i name was Beatrix Trotter. Hi« grandmother's name 
w«i Hume. C. 
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manners. Before strangers he had something of the sbholar's 
timidity or distrust ; but when he became &miliar he was ia a 
very high degree cheerful and entertaining. His general bencT- 
olence procured general respect ; and he passed a life placid and 
honourable^ neither too great for the kindness of the low, not too 
low for the notice of the great. 

At what time he composed his Miscelkoify published in 1737, 
it is not easy nor necessary to know; those which have dates ap- 
pear to have been very early productions, and I have not observed 
that any rise above mediocrity. 

The success of his Vida animated him to a higher undertak- 
ing ; and in his thirtieth year he published a version of the first 
book of the Eneid. This being, I suppose, commended by his 
friends, he some time afterward added three or four more, with 
an advertisement, in which he represents himself as translating 
with great indifference, and with a progpress of which himself was 
hardly conscious. This can hardly be true, and, if true> is noth- 
ing to the reader. 

At last, without any further contention with his modesty, or 
any awe of the name of Dryden, he gave us a Complete English 
Eneid, which I am sorry not to see joined in this publication 
with his other poems.* It would have been pleasing to have an 
opportunity of comparing the two best translations that perhaps 
were ever produced by one nation lof the same author. 

Pitt, engaging as a rival with Dryden, naturally observed his 
fedlures, and avoided them ; and, as he wrote after Pope's Diad, 
he had an example of an exact, equable, and splendid versifica- 
tion. With these advantages, seconded by great diligeDce, he 
might successfully labour particular passages and escape many 
errors. If the two versions are compared, perhaps the result 
would be, that Dryden leads the reader forward by his g^iend 
vigour and sprightliness, and Pitt often stops him to contemplate 
the excellence of a single couplet ; that Dryden's faults are for- 
gotten in the hurry of delight, and that Pitt's beauties are neglect- 
ed in the languor of a cold and listless perusal ; that Pitt pleases 
the critics, and Dryden the people 9 that Pitt is quoted andDiy- 
den read. 

* It has since been added to the collection. 
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He did not long enjoy the reputation which this great work 
deservedly conferred ; for he left the world in 1748, and lies bu- 
xied under a stone at Blandford, on which is thb insciipticm ; 

In memorj of 
Chb. Pitt, clerk, M. A. 

Very eminent 

for his talents in poetry ; 

and yet more 

for the uniTersal candour of 

hiB mind, and the primitive 

simplicity of his manners. 

He lived innocent ; 

and died beloved, 

Apr. IS, 174S, 

aged 48. 
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THOMSON. 
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James Thomson, the som of a minister well esteemed for 
li» piety and diligence, was bom September 7, 1700, at Ednam, 
in the shire of Roxburgh, of which his fether was pastor. His 
mother, whose name was Hume,* inherited as coheiress a por- 
tion of a small estate. The revenue of a parish in Scotland is 
seldom large ; and it was probably in commiseration of the diffi- 
culty with which Mr. Thomson supported his family, having nine 
children, that Mr. Riccarton, a neighbouring minister, discover- 
ing in James uncommon promises of future excellence, under- 
took to superintend his education and provide him books. 

He was taught the common rudiments of learning at the 
school of Jedburg, a place which he delights to recollect in his 
poem of <^ Autumn ;" but was not considered by his master as 
superior to common boys, though in those early days he amused 
his patron and his friends with poetical compositions ; with which) 
however, he so little pleased himself, that on every new year's day 
he threw into the fire all the productions of the foregoing year. 

From the school he was removed to Edinburgh, where he had 
not resided two years when his Either died, and left all his childrea 
to the care of their mother, who raised up<xi her little estate what 
money a mortgage could aflbrd, and, removing with her &mily 
to Edinburgh, lived to see her son rising into eminence. 

The design of Thomson's friends was to breed him a minister. 
He lived at Edinburgh, as at school, without distinction or ex- 
pectation, till, at the usual time, he performed a probationary 
exercise by explidning a psalm. His diction was so poetically 
splendid that Mr. Hamilton, the professor of divinity, reproved 
him for speaking language unintelligible to a popular audience ; 
and he censured one of his expressions as indecent, if not pro&ne. 

* Hit mother'i name wm Beatrix Trotter. Hit grsndmother*t name 
vas Hume. C. 
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This rebuke is reported to have repressed his thoughts of ao 
ecclesiastical character, and he probably cultivated with new dili- 
gence his blossoms of poetry, which, however, were in some 
danger of a blast ; for, submitting his productions to some who 
thought themselves qualified to critidse, he heard of nothing bat 
faults ; but, finding other judges more fiivourable, he did not suffer 
himself to sink into despondence. 

He easily discovered that the only stage on which a poet could 
Appear, with any hope of advantage, was London ; a place too vdde 
for the operation of petty competition and private malignity, where 
merit might soon become conspicuous, and would find friends as 
soon as it became reputable to befriend it. A lady, who was ac- 
quainted with his mother, advised him to the joumeyi and promised 
some countenance or assistance, which at last he never received ; 
however, he justified his adventure by her encouragement^ and 
came to seek in London patronage and fame. 

At his arrival he found his way to Mr. Mallet, then tutor to 
the sons of the duke of Montrose. He had recommendations to 
several persons of consequence, which he had tied up carefully 
in his handkerchief; but as he passed along the street, with the 
gaping curiosity of a new comer, his attention was upon every 
thing rather than his pocket, and his magazine of credentials was 
stolen firoin him. 

His first want was a pair of shoes. For the supply of all his 
necessities, his whole fund was his Winter^ which for a time could 
find no purchaser ; till, at last, Mr. Millan was persuaded to buy 
it at a low price ;- and this low price he had for some time reason 
to regret ; but, by accident, Mr. Whatley, a man not wholly un- 
known among authors, happening to turn his eye upon it, was so 
delighted that he ran from place to place celebrating its excel- 
lence. Thomson obtained likewise the notice of Aaron Hill, 
whom, being friendless and indigent, and glad of kindness, he 
courted with every expression of servile adulation. 

Winter was dedicated to sir Spencer Compton, but attracted 
no regard from him to the author ; till Aaron Hill awakened bis 
attention by some verses addressed to Thomson, and published 
in one of the newspapers, which censured the great for their 
neglect of ingenious men. Thomson then received a present of 
twenty guineas^ of which he gives this account to Mr. Hill ; 
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** I hinted to you in my last, that on Saturday morning I was 
with sir Spencer Compton. A certain gentleman, without my 
desire, spoke to him concerning me ; his answer was, that I had 
never come near hfan. Then the gentleman put the question, 
if he desired that I should wait on him ? He returned, he did. 
On this, the gentleman gave me an introductory letter to him-. 
He received me in what they commonly call a civil manner ; 
iaked me some common place questions, and made me a present 
of twenty guineas. I am very ready to own that the present was 
Ilarger than my performance deserved ; and shall ascribe it to 
his generosity, or any other cause, rather than the merit of th« 
address.'* 

The poem, which, being of a new kind, few would venture at 
first to like, by degrees gained upon the public ; and one edition 
was very speedily succeeded by another. 

Thomson's credit was now high, and every day brought him 
new friends ; among others Dr. Rundle, a man afterwaixl unfor- 
tunately famous, sought his acquaintance, and found his qualities 
such, that he recommended him to the lord chancellor Talbot 

Winter was accompanied, in many editions, not only with a 
preface and dedication, but with poetical praises by Mr. Hill, 
Mr. Mallet, then Malloch, and Mira, the fictitious name of a lady 
once too well known. Why the dedications are, to Winter and 
the other seasons, contrarily to custom, left out in the collected 
works, the reader may inquire. 

The next year, 1727, he distinguished himself by three publi- 
cations ; of " Summer," in pursuance of his plan ; of " A Poem 
on the Death of Sir Isaac Newton," which he was enabled to 
perform as an exact philosopher by the instruction of Mr. Gray ; 
and of ^^ Britannia," a kind of poetical uivective against the min- 
istry, whom the nation then thought not forward enough in re- 
senting the depredations of the Spaniards. By this piece he 
declared himself an adherent to the opposition, and had therefore 
no £ivour to expect from the court. 

Thomson, having been some time entertained in the &mi]y of 
the lord Binning, was desirous of testifying his gratitude by making 
him the patron of his ^ Summer ;" but the same kindness which 
had first disposed lord Binning to encourage him, determined 
him to refuse the dedication, which was by his advice addressed 
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to Mr. Dodingtmi) a man who had more power to advance the 
reputadon and fortune of a poet. 

<' Spring'* was published next year, with a dedication to the 
countess of Hertford ; whose practice it was to invite every sum- 
mer some poet into the country, to hear her verses and assist 
her studies. This honour was one summer conferred on Thom* 
son, who took more delight in carousing with 1<»^ Hertford and 
his friends than assisting her ladyship's poetical operations, and 
therefore never received another summons. ■ 

" Autumn," the season to which the " Spring** and " Summer** 
are preparatory, still remained unsung, and was delayed till he 
published, 1730, his works collected. 

He produced in 1727 the tragedy of '^ Sophonisba,** which 
raised such expectation, that every rehearsal was dignified vrith 
a splendid audience, collected to anticipate the delight that was 
preparing for the public. It was observed, however, that nobody 
was much affected, and that the company rose as from a moral 
lecture. 

It had upon the stage no unusual degree of success. Slight 
accidents will operate upon the taste of pleasure. There Is a 
feeble line in the play ; 

O^ SophonislMy Sophonbba, O ! 

This gave occasion to a waggish parody ; 

O, Jemmy Tl^omsoD^ Jemmy Thomson* O ! 

which for a while was echoed through the town. 

I have been told by Savage, that of the prologue to ^^ Sopho- 
nisba*' the first part was written by Pope, who could not be per- 
suaded to finish it, and that the concluding lines were added by 
Mallet. 

Thomson^ was not long afterward, by the influence of Dr. Run- 
die, sent to travel with Mr. Charies Talbot, the eldest son of the 
chancellor. He was yet young enough to receive new impres- 
sions, to have his opinions rectified, and his views enlarged ; nor 
can he be supposed to have wanted that curiosity which is insep- 
arable from an active and comprehensive mind. He may there- 
fere now be supposed to have revelled in all the joys of intellec- 
tual luxury ; he was every day feasted with instructive novelties ; 
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be lived splendidly without expense ; and might expect when 
he returned home a certain establishment. 

At this time a long course of opposition to sir Robert Walpole 

had filled the nation with clamours for liberty, of which no man 

felt the want} and with care for liberty, which was not in danger. 

Thomson, in his travels on the continent, foi^nd or fancied so 

many evils arising from the tyranny of other governments, that 

he resolved to write a very long poem, in five parts, upon liberty. 

While he was busy on the first book, Mr. Talbot died ; and 

Thomson^ wlio had been rewarded for his attendance by the place 

of secretary of the briefs, pays in the initial lines a decent tribute 

to his memory. 

Upon this great poem two years were spent, and the author 

congratulated himself upon it, as his noblest work ; but an author 

and his reader are not always of a mind. Liberty called in vain 

upon her votaries to read her praises and reward her encomiast ; 

her praises were condemned to harbour spiders and to gather 

dust ; none of Thomson's performances were so little regaixled. 

The judgment of the public was not erroneous ; the recur* 

rence of the same images must tire in time ; an enumeration of 

examples to prove a position which nobody denied, as it was 

fiom the beginning superfluous, must quickly grow disgusting. 

The poem of ^ Liberty" does not now appear in its origmal 

state; buty when the author's works were collected after hb 

death, was shortened by sir George Lyttelton,with a liberty which) 

as it has a manifest tendency to lessen the confidence of society, 

and to ccmfound the characters of authors^ by making one man 

write by the judgment of another, cannot be justified by any sup* 

posed propriety of the alterati<»), or kindness of the friend. I 

wish to see it exhibited as its author left it. 

Thomson now lived in ease and plenty, and seems for awhile 
to have suspended his poetry; but he was soon called back to 
labour by the death of the chancellor, for his place then became 
vacant ; and though the lord Hardwicke delayed for some time to 
g^ve it away, Thomson's bashftilness or pride, or some other mo* 
live perhaps not more laudable, witliheld him from soliciting ; and 
the new chancellor would not give him what he would not ask. 
He now relapsed tahis former mdigence ; but the prince of 
Wales was at that time struggling for popularity, and by the 
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influence of Mr. Lyttelton professed Mmseif the patron of wit ; to 
him Thomson was introduced, and being gaily interrogated abovt 
the state of his afiFairs, said, " that they were in a more poetical 
posture than formerly ;" and had a pension allowed him of one 
hundred pounds a year. 

Being now obliged to write, he produced, 1738,* the tragedy 
of " Agamemnon," which was much shortened in the representa- 
tion. It had the fate which most commonly attends myt^olc^cal 
stories, and was only endured, but not laboured. It struggled 
with such difficulty through the first mght, that Thomson, com- 
ing late to his friends, with whom he was to sup, excused his de^ 
lay by telling them how the sweat of his distress had so disorder- 
ed his wig, that he could not come till he had been refitted by a 
barber. 

He so interested himself in his own drama, that, if I remem- 
ber right, as he sat in the upper gallery, he accompanied the 
players by audible recitation, till a friendly hint frighted him to 
silence. Pope countenanced ^ Agamemnon,'' by coming to it 
the first night, and was welcomed to the theatre by a general 
clap ; he had much regard for Thoms(»i, and once expressed it 
in a poetical epistle sent to Italy, of which however he abated 
the value, by transplanting some of the lines into his epistle to 
Arbuthnot. 

About this time the act was passed for licensing plays, of 
which the first operalifxi was the prohibition of *^ Gustavue Vasa," 
a tragedy of Mr. Brooke, whom the public recompensed by a 
▼ery liberal subscription ; the next was the refusal of ^ Edwafi 
and Eleonora," offered by Thomson. It is hard to discover why 
either play should have been obstructed. Thomson Mkewise en- 
deavoured to repair his loss fay a sv^cription, of which I cannot 
BOW tell the success. 

When the publ^ murmured at the unkind treatment of Thom- 
son, one of the ministerial writers remarked, that ^^he had tak^ 
a Liberty which was not agreeable to BrUanrua in 9XXf Seiuon,** 

He was soon after employed, in conjuncdon with Mr. MaOet, 
to write the mas^ a£ ^ Alfred,'' which was acted before the prince 
at Cliefiden house. 

* It is not generally known that in this year an edition of Milton's Are- 
opagitiea Was published by Millar, to vhieh Thomson wrote a pre£iee. C* 
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HU DCKt work) 1745, was << Tancrcd and Sigismunda,*' the 
most successful of all his tragedies, for it still keeps its turn upon 
the stage. It may be doubted whether he was, either by the 
beut of nature or habits of study, much qualified for tragedy. It 
does not appear that he had much sense of the pathetic ; and his 
diffusive and descriptive style produced declamauon rather than 
dialogue. 

His friend Mr. Lyttelton was now in power, and conferred 
upon him the office of surveyor general of the Leeward Islands; 
from which, when his deputy was paid, he received about three 
hundred pounds a year. 

The last piece that he lived to publish was the " Castle of In- 
dolence," which was many years under his hand, but was at last 
finished with great accuracy. The first canto opens a scene of 
lazy luxury that fills the imagination. 

He was now at ease, but was not long to enjoy it ; for, by tak- 
ing cold on the water between London and Kew, he caught a dis- 
order, which, with some careless exasperation, ended in a fever 
that put an end to his life, August 27, 1748. He was buried in 
the church of Richmond, without an inscripdon ; but a monu- 
ment has been erected to his memory in Westminster abbey. 

Thomson was of a stature above the middle size, and '^ more 
fat than bard beseems," of a dull countenance, and a gross, unan- 
imated, uninviting appearance ; silent in mingled company, but 
cheerful among select friends, and by his friends very tenderly 
and warmly beloved. 

He left behind him the tragedy of " Coriolanus," which was, 
by the zeal of his patron sir George Lyttelton, brought upon the 
stage for the benefit of his family, and recommended by a pro- 
logue, which Quin, who had long lived with Thomson in fond 
intimacy, spoke in such a manner as showed him " to be," on 
that occasion, " no actor." The commencement of this benevo- 
lence is very honourable to Quin ; who is reported to have de- 
livered Thomson, then known to him only for his genius, from 
an arrest by a very considerable present ; and its continuance is 
honourable to both, for friendship is not always the sequel of ob- 
ligation. By this tragedy a considerable sum was raised, of 
which part discharged his debts, and the rest was remitted to his 
sisters, whom, however removed from them by place or condition, 
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he regarded with great tenderness, as mil appear by the fbllcW" 
ing letter, which I communicate with much pleasure, as it gives 
me at once an opportunity of recording the fraternal kindness of 
Thomson, and reflecting on the friendly asdstance of Mr. Bos- 
well, from whom I received it. 

*' Hagley in Worcestershupe^ 
<< October the 4th. 1747. 

** MY DEAR SISTER) 

<^ I THOUGHT you had known me better than to interpret my 
silence into a decay of affection, especially as your behaviour has 
always been such as rather to increase than diminish it. Do^ 
imagine, because 1 am a bad correspondent, that I can ever prove 
an unkind friend and brother. I must do myself the justice to 
tell you, that my affections are naturally very fixed and omstant ; 
and if I had ever reason of complaint against you, of which by 
the by I have not the least shadow, I am conscious of so many 
defects in myself^ as dispose me to be not a little charitable and 
forgiving. 

^' It gives me the truest heartfelt satis&ction to hear you have 
a good, kind husband, and are in easy^ contented circumstances^ 
but were they otherwise, that would only awaken and heighten 
my tenderness toward you. As our good and tender hearted 
parents did not live to receive any material testimonies of that 
highest human gratitude I owed them, than which nothing could 
have given me equal pleasure, the gdIj return I can make 
them now is by kindness to those they left behind them. Would 
to God poor Lizy had lived longer, to have been a farther wit- 
ness of the truth of what I say, and that I might have had the 
pleasure of seeing once more a sister who so truly deserved my 
esteem and love ! But she is happy, while we must toil a little 
longer here below ; let us however do it cheerfully and grateful- 
ly, supported by the pleasing hope of meeting yet again on a 
safer shore, where to recollect the storms and difficulties of life 
vrill not perhaps be inconsistent with that blissful state. Too 
did right to call your daughter by her name ; for you must needs 
have had a particular tender friendship for one another, endeared 
as you were by nature, by having passed the affectionate years 
of your youth together^ and by that great softener and engager 
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t)f hearfSi mutual hardship. That it was in my power to ease it 

a little, I account one of the most exquiute pleasures of my life. 

But enough of this melancholy, though not implea^ng stndn. 

^' I esteem you for your sensible and disinterested advice to Mr. 

Bell, as you will see by my letter to him ; as I approve entirely 

of his marrying again, you may readily ask me why I dont marry 

at all. My circumstances have hitherto been so variable and 

uncertain in this fiuctuaung world, as induce to keep me from 

engaging in such a state ; and now, though they are more settled) 

and of late, which you will be glad to hear, considerably improve 

ed, I begin to think myself too far advanced in life for such 

youthful undertakings, not to mention some other petty reasons 

that are apt to startle the delicacy of difficult old bachelors. I 

aiP) however, not a little suspicious that, was I to pay a visit to 

Scotland, which I have some thoughts of doing soon, I might 

possibly be tempted to think of a thing not ea^ly repaired if done 

amiss. I have always been of opinion, that none make* better 

wives than the ladies of Scotland ; and yet, who more forsaken 

than they, while the g'entlemen are continually running abroad all 

the world over ? Some of thiem, it is true, are wise enough to re* 

turn for a wife. You see I am beginning to make interest already 

'with the Scots ladies. But no more of this infectious subject. 

Pray let me hear from you now and then ; and though I am not 

& regular correspondent, yet perhaps I may mend in that respect. 

Remember me kindly to your husband, and believe me to -foe, 

" Your most affectionate brother, 

" James Thomson.** 
Addressed, " To Mrs. Thomson in Lyaark.'^ 

The benevolence of Thomson was fervid, but not active ; he 
xvould give, on all occasions, what assistance his purse would sup<» 
ply ; but the offices of intervention or solicitation he could not 
conquer his sluggishness sufficiently to perform* The affairs of 
others, however, were not more neglected than his own. He 
had often felt the inconveniences of idleness, but he never cured 
it ; and was so conscious of his own character, that he talked of 
i^riting an eastern tale of " the man who loved to be in distress.'* 

Among his peculiarities was a very unskilful and inarticulate 
manner of pronouncing any lofty or stdemn compositioOf H<p 

VOli. II. 44 
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Was once reading to Dodington, who, being himself a readsr em- 
inently elegantf was so much provoked by his odd utterancey that 
he snatched the paper from his hands, and told him that he did 
noi understand his own verses. 

The biographer of Thomson has remarked, that an authdr's 
life is best read in his works ; his observation was not well timed. 
Savage, who lived much with Thomson, once told me, he heard 
a lady remarking that she could gather from his works three 
parts of bis character, that he was a ^ great lover, a great swim- 
mer, and rigorously abstinent ;'* but, said Savage, he knows not 
any love but that of the sex ; he was perhaps never in cold water 
in his life ; and he indulges himself in all the luxury that comes 
within his reach. Yet Savage always spoke with the most eager 
praise of his social qualities, his warmth and constancy of fiiend- 
ship, and his adherence to hi^ first acquaintance when the ad- 
vancement of his reputation had left them belund him. 

As a writer, he is entitled to cHie praise of the highest kind ; 
bis mode of thinking, and of expressing his thoughts, is original. 
His blank verse b no more the blank verse of Milton, or of any 
other, poet, than the rhymes of Prior are the rhymes of Cowley. 
His numbers, his pauses, his diction, are of his own growth, with- 
out transcription, without imitation. He thinks in a peculiar 
train, and he thinks always as a man of genius ; he looks round 
^ nature and on life with the eye which nature bestows oiUy on 
a poet ; the eye that distinguishes, in every thing presented to 
its view, whatever there is on which imagination can deUght to 
be detained, and with a mind that at once comprehends the vasty 
and attends to the minute. The reader of The Seasons wonders 
that he never saw before what Thomson shows him, and that he 
never yet has felt -what Thomson impresses. 
" His is one of the works in which blank verse seems properly 
used. Thomson's wide expansion of general views, and his enu- 
meration of circumstantial varieties, would have been obstructed 
and embarrassed by the frequent intersections of the sense which 
are the necessary effects of rhyme. 

His descriptions of extended scenes and general effects bring 
before us the whole magnificence of nature, whether pleasing or 
dreadful. The gaiety of spring, the splendour of summer, the 
tranquillity of autumn, and the horror of winter, take in their 
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turns possession of the mind. The poet leads us through the 
appearances of things as they are successively varied by the vi- 
cteMtudes of the year, and imparu to us so much of his own en- 
thusiam, that our thoughts expand with his imagery and kindle 
with his sentiments. Nor is the naturalist without his part in 
the entertainment ; for he is assisted to recollect and to combine, 
to arrange his discoveries and to amplify the sphere of his con- 
templation. 

The great defect of The Seasons is want of method ; but for 
this I know not that there was any remedy. Of many appear- 
ances subsisting all at once, no rule can be given why one should 
be mentioned before another ; yet the memory wants the help 
of order, and the curiosity is not excited by suspense or expec- 
tation. 

His diction is in the highest degree florid and luxuriant, such 
as may be said to be to his images and thoughts '< both their lus- 
tre and their shade ;'* such as invest them with splendour, through 
which perhaps they are not always easily discerned. It is too 
exuberant, and sometimes may be charged with filling the ear 
more than the mind. 

These poems, with which I was acquainted at their first ap- 
pearance, I have since found altered and enlarged by subsequent 
revisals, as the author supposed his judgment to grow more ex- 
act, and as books or conversation Extended his knowledge and 
opened his prospects. They are, I think, improved in general ; 
yet I know not whether they have not lost part of what Temple 
calls their <^ race ;** a word which, applied to wines, in its prim- 
itive sense, means the flavour of the s(ul. 

« Liberty," when it first appeared, I tried to read, and soon 
desisted. I have never tried again and therefore will not hazard 
either praise or censure. 

The highest praise which he has received ought not to be sup- 
pressed ; it is said by lord Lyttelton, in the prologue to his post- 
humous play, that his works contained 

No line vhich, dying, he could wish to blot 
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At the €onclu6i<m of weighty sentences he gave time, bjr a 
short pause, for the proper impression. 

To stated and public instruction he added fiamiUat visits and 
)>ersonal application, and was careful to improve the opportuni- 
ties which conversation offered of cfifiusing and increasing iht 
Influence of religion. 

By his natural temper he was qtdck of resentment ; but, by 
his established and habitual practice, lie was g«3tle, modest, and 
inoffensive. His tenderness appeared in his attention to children, 
and to the poor. To the poor, while he lived in the &mi]y of his 
friend, he allowed the third* part of his annual revenue, though 
the whole was not a hundred a year ; and for children, he con* 
descended to lay aside the scholar, the philosopher, and the wit, 
to write little poems of devotion, and systems of instruction, 
adapted to their wants and capacities, from the dawn of reason 
through its gradations of advance in the morning of life. Every 
man, acquainted with the common principles of human actkxi, 
win look with veneration on the writer, who is at one time com- 
bating Locke, and at another making a catechism for children 
in their fourth year. A voluntary descent from the dignity of 
science is perhaps the hardest lesson diat humility can teach. 

As his mind was capacious, his curiosity excursive, and his 
industry continual, his writings are very numerous, and Ihs sub^ 
jects various. With his theological works I am only enough 
acquahited to admire his meekness of opposition and his mild- 
ness of censure. It was not cmly in his book, but in his mind, 
that orthodoxy was united with charity. 

Of his phtlosophica] pieces, his Logic has been received into 
Ike universities, and therefore wants no private recommendadion ; 
if he owes part of it to Le Clerc, it must be considered that no 
man, who undertakes merely to methodize or illustrate a systemj 
pretends to he its author. 

In his metaphysical disqmsitions, it was observed by the late 
learned Mr. Dyer, that he confounded the idea of afiaee with that 
of cmftty sftace^ and did not consider that though apace might 
be whhout matter, yet matter being extended could not be with- 
out space. 

* Othenaay the fifth. T. B. 
VOL. II. 45 
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Mljr then prevuling, and are written with such neglect of all 
metrical rules as is without example among the ancients ; bat 
his diction, though perhaps not always exactly pure, has such 
copiousness and splendour, as shows that he was but a very litdo 
distance from excellence. 

His method of study was to impress the contents of his books 
upon his memory by abridging them, and by interleaving them 
to amplify one system with supplements from another. 

With the congregation of his tutor, Mr. Rowe, who were> I 
believe, independents, he communicated in his nineteenth year. 

At the age of twenty he left the academy, and spent twayears 
in study and devotion at the house of his &ther, who treated him 
with great tenderness ; and had the happiness, indulged to few 
parents, of living to see his son eminent for literature, and ven- 
erable for piety. 

He was then entertained by sir John Hartopp five years, as 
domestic tutor to his son ; and in that tim« particularty devoted 
himself to the study of the Holy Scriptures ; and, being chosen 
assistant to Dr. Chauncey, preached the first time on the birth* 
day that completed his twenty fourth year ; probably considering 
that as the day of a second nativityi by which he entered on a 
new period of existence. 

In about three years he succeeded Dr. Chauncey ; but, soob- 
after his entrance on his charge, he was seized by a dangerous 
illness, which sunk him to such weakness, that the congregadon 
thought an assistant necessary, and appointed Mr. Price. His 
health then returned gradually ; and he performed his duqr dB 
1712, he was seized by a fever of such violence and continuance, 
that from the feebleness whiph it brought upon him he never 
perfectly recovered. 

This calamitous state made the compassion of his irieiids nec- 
essary, and drew ))pon him the attention of sir Thomas Afaney) 
who received him into his house ; where, with a constancy of 
friendship and uniformity of conduct not often to be found, he hm 
treated for thirty six years with all the kindness that friend^ 
eould prompt, and all the attenticm tl^at respect could didflte. 
Sir Thomas cfied about eight years afterward ; but he continciei 
with the lady and her daughters to the end of Ms life. The Idif 
fli^ about a y^r after him. 
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' A Goafitkn like this, a state m vhkh the notions of patronage 
and dependence were overpowered by the perception of recip- 
rocal benefits, deserves a particular memorial ; and I will not 
withhold from the reader Dr Gibbons's representation ; to which 
regard is to be paid) as to the narrative of one who writes what 
he knows, and what is known likewise to multitudes beade. 

^ Our next ot>servation shall be made upon that remarkably 
kind Providence which brought the doctor into ar Thomas Ab- 
ney's family, and continued him there till his death, a period of 
no less than thirty six years. In the midst of his sacred labours 
for the gk>ry of God, and good of his generadon, he is seized 
with a most violent and threatening fever, which leaves him op- 
pressed with great weakness, and puts a stop at least to his pub- 
lic services for four years. In this distressing season, doubly so 
to his acdve.and pious spirit, he is invited to sir Thomas Abney's 
£uxiily, nor ever removes from it dll he had finished his days. 
Here he enjoyed the uninterrupted demonstrations of the truest 
{rzeodship. Here, without any care of his own, he had every 
thing which could contribute to the enjoyment of life, and favour 
the unwearied pursuits of his studies. Here he dwelt in a fam- 
i]yy which for^piety, order, harmony, and every virtue, was an 
house of God. Here he had the privilege of a country recess, 
the fragrant bower, the spreading lawn, the flowery garden, and 
other advantages, to sooth his mind and aid his restoradon to 
]iiealth ; to yield him, whenever he chose them, most grateful 
Intervals from his laborious studies, and enable him to return to 
them with redoubled vigour and delight. Had it not been for 
this most happy event, be nught, as to outward view, have fee- 
bly v it may be padnfully, dragged on through, many more years of 
languor, and inability for public service, and even for profitable 
study, or perhaps might have simk into hb grave under the over- 
"whelming load of infirmides in the midst of his days ; and thus 
the- church and world would have been deprived of those many 
t^xceilent sermons and works which he drew up and published 
ciuring his long residence in this family. In a few years after 
iiis coming hither, sir Thomas Abney dies ; but his amiable con- 
sort -survives, who shows the doctor the same respect and fnend- 
ship as before, and most happily for him and great numbers be- 
side ; for, as her riches were great, her generosity and munifi- 
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cence were in fitH proportion ; her thread of fife was dn^m out 
to a great age, even beyond that of the doctor's ; and thus ^lis 
excellent maa, through her kindness, and that of her daughter, 
the present Mrs. Elizabeth Abney, who in a fike degree esteem- 
ed and honoured him, enjoyed all the benefits and felicities he 
experienced at his first entrance into this femily, till hb dafs 
were numbered and finished ; and, like a shock of com in its 
season, he ascended into the regions of perfect and immortal 
life and joy.*' 

If this quotation has appeared long, let it be considered Aat 
it comprises an account of six and thirty years, and those the 
years of Dr. Watts. 

From the time of bis reception into- this family. Ids fife was 
no otherwise diversified than by successive publications. The 
series of his worksr I am not able to deduce ; their number and 
their variety show the intenseness of his industry, and the extent 
of Ms capacity. 

He was one of the first authors that taught the dissenters to 
court attention by the graces of language. Whatever they had 
among them before, whether of learning or acuteness, was com- 
monly obscured and blunted by coarseness and inelegance of style. 
He showed them that ?eal and purity might be expressed and 
enforced by polished diction. 

He continued to the end of his life the teacher of a congrega- 
tion ; and no reader of hb works can doubt his fidelity or (fill- 
gence. In the pulpit, though his low stature, which veiy little 
exceeded five feet, graced him with no advantages of appearance, 
yet the gravity and propriety of Ms utterance made Ms discourses 
very efficacious. I once mentioned the reputation which Mr. 
Foster had gained by his proper delivery to my Mend Dr* 
Hawkesworth, who told me, that in the art of pronunciation lie 
was far inferior to Dr. Watts. 

Such was his flow of thoughts, and such Ms promptitude of lan- 
guage, that in the latter part of his life he did not precompose Us 
cursory sermcms, but having adjusted the heads, and sketched out 
some particulars, trusted for success to his extemporary powers* 

He did not endeavour to assist his eloquence by any gesticu- 
lations ; for, as no corporeal actions have any correspondence 
with theok)gical truth, he (fid not see how they could enforce it. 
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At the conclusion of weighty sentences he gave time) bjr a 
short pause, for the proper impressicMi. 

To stated and public instruction he added famlHar vidts and 
^personal application, and was careful to improTe the opportuid- 
des which conversation offered of diffusing and increasing the 
kifiuence of religioq. 

By his natural temper he was quick of resentment ; buty by 
fais established and habitual practice, he was gentle, modest, and 
inoffensive. His tenderness appeared in his attention to children, 
and to the poor. To the poor, while he lived in the family of his 
friend, he allowed the third* part of his annual revenue, though 
the whole was not a hundred a year ; and for children, he con- 
descended to lay aside the schdar, the philosopher, and the wit, 
to write little poems of devotion, and systems of instruction, 
adapted to their wants and capacities, from the dawn of reason 
through its gradations of advance in the morning of life. Every 
man, acquainted with the common principles of human action, 
will look with veneration on the writer, who is at one time com- 
bating Locke, and at another making a catechism lor chiklreii 
in their fourth year. A voluntary descent from the dignity of 
science is perhaps the hardest lesson that humility can teach. 

As his mind was capacious, his curiosity excursive, and his 
industry continual, his writings are very numerous, and his su1> 
|ects various. With his theological works I am only enough 
acquainted to admire hi» meekness of oppositioii and his mild- 
ness of censure. It was not only in his book, but in his mind, 
that orthodoxy was united with charity. 

Of his philosophical pieces, his Logic has been received into 
tlie universities, and therefore wants no private recommendation ; 
if he owes part of it to Le Clerc, it mast be considered that no 
man, who undertakes merely to methodize or illustrate a systefflj 
pretends to he its author. 

In his metaphysical disquisitions^ it was observed by the late 
feamed Mr. Dyer, that he confounded the idea of a/tar^ with that 
of emfity stiaee^ and <^ not consider that though s^ace might 
be without matter, yet matter being extended could not be with- 
out space. 

* Others uy the fifth. T. Bv 
VOL. II. 45 
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Few books have been perused by me with greater i>leasiire 
than his « Improvement of the Mind," of which the radical prin- 
ciples may indeed be found in Locke's " Conduct of the Under- 
standing ;*' but they are so expanded and ramified by Watts, as.to 
confer upon him the merit of a work in the highest degree useful 
and pleasing. Whoever has the care of instructing others may 
be charged with deficience in his duty if this book is not recom- 
mended. 

I have mentioned his treatises of theology as distinct from his 
other productions ; but the truth is, that whatever he took la 
hand was, by his incessant solicitude for souls, converted to theol- 
ogy. As piety predominated in his mind, it is diffused over his 
works ; under his direction it may be truly said, Theologie PhU 
toaofihia ancHlatuVy philosophy is subservient to evangelical instruc* 
tion ; it is difficult to read a page without learning, or at least wish- 
ing to be better. The attention is caught by bdirect instruction, 
and he that sat down only to reason is on a sudden compelled to pray. 

It was therefore with great propriety that, in 1728, he rec^ved 
from Edinburgh and Aberdeen an unsolicited diploma, by which 
he became a doctor of divinity. Academical honours would have 
more value, if they were always bestowed with equal judgment. 

He continued many years to study and to preach, and to do 
good by his instruction and example ; till at last the in&rmidea 
of age disabled him from the more laborious part of his mimste- 
rial functions, and, being no longer capable of public duty, he 
offered to remit the salary appendant to it ; but his congregaddi 
would not accept the resignation. 

By degrees his weakness increased, and at last confined him 
to his chamber and his bed ; where he was worn gradually away 
without pain, till he expired, Nov. 25, 1748, in the sevosty fifth 
year of his age. 

Few men have lefb behind such purity of character, or such 
monuments of laborious piety. He has provided instiiiction for 
all ages, from those who are lisping their first less(»is, to the 
enlightened readers of Malbranche and Locke ; he has left nd- 
ther coi'poreal nor spiritual nature unexamined ; he has taught 
the art of reasoning, and the science of the stars. 

His character, therefore, must be formed from the multiplicity 
and diversity of his attainments, rather than from any single per- 
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fixnnance ; for it would not be ^afe to claim for him the highest 
rank in any single denomination of literary dignity ; yet perhaps 
there was nothing in which he would not have excelled, if he 
had not divided his powers to different pursuits. 

As a poet) had he been only a poet, he would probably have 
stood high among the authors with whom he is now associated. 
For his judgment was exact, and he noted beauties and £siults 
with very nice discernment ; his imagination, as the ^ Dacian 
Battle' ' proves, was vigorous and active, and the stores of knowl- 
edge were large by which his &ncy was to be supplied. His ear 
was well tuned, and his diction was elegant and copious, but his 
devotional poetry is, like that of others, unsatis&ctory. The 
paucity of its topics enforces perpetual repetition, and the sanc- 
tity of the matter rejects the ornaments of figurative diction. It 
h sufficient for Watts to have done better than others what no 
man has done well. 

His poems on other subjects seldom rise higher than might 
be expected from the amusements of a man of letters, and have 
different degrees of value as they are more or less laboured, or 
as the occasion was more or less favourable to invention. 

He writes too often without regular measures, and too often 
in blank verse ; the rhymes are not always sufficiently corres- 
pondent. He is particularly unhappy in coining names express- 
ive of characters. His lines are commonly smooth and easy, and 
his thoughts always religiously pure ; but who is there that, to 
80 much piety and innocence, does not wish for a greater measure 
of sprightliness and vigour ? He is at least one of the few poets 
'with whom youth and ignorance may be safely pleased ; and 
faappy will be that reader whose mind is disposed, by his verses 
or his prose, to imitate him in all but his nonconformity, to copy 
lu9 l^enevolence to mani and his reverence to God. 
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UP the birth or early part of the life of Ambrose Philips I 
have not been able to find any account. His academical educa- 
tion he received at St. John's college in Cambridge,* where he 
first solicited the nodce of the world by some English verses^ in 
the collection published by the university on the death of queen 
Mary. 

From this time how he was employed, or in what station he 
passed his life, is not yet discovered. He must have published 
his pastorals before the year 1708, because they are evidently 
prior to those of Pope. 

He afterward, 1709, addressed to the universal patron, the 
duke of Dorset, a *^ Poetical Letter from Copenhagen,'* which 
was published in the ^ Tatler,** and is by Pope in one of his first 
letters mentioned with high praise, as the production of a man 
• who could write very nobly." 

Philips was a zealous whig, and therefore easily found access 
to Addison and Steele ; but his ardour seems not to have pro- 
cured him any thing more than kind words ; since he was re- 
duced to translate the ^ Perdan Tales" for Tonson, for which he 
ivas afterward reproached, with this addition ofc(mtempt,thathe 
worked for half a crown. The book is divided into many sections, 
breach of which ifhe received half a crown, his reward, as writers 
then were psdd, was very liberal ; but half a crown had a mean 
sound. 

He was employed in promoting the principles of his party, by 
epitomising Hacket's " Life of Archbishop Williams." The 
original book is written with such depravity of genius, such mix- 
ture of the fop and pedant, as has not often appeared. The epit- 
ome b free enough from affectation, but has little spirit or 
^^gour.t 

• He took hii degrees, A. B. 1696» A. M. 1700. C. 

t Thu onght to have been noticed before. It was published in 1700, when 
^« sppesrt to hav»«btuned a fellowship of St John^'t* C. 
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In 1712 he brought upon the stage « The Distrest MoOieri'' 
almost a translation of Racine's <♦ Andromaque." Such a work 
requires no uncommon powers ; but the friends of Philips exeit- 
ed every art to promote his interest. Before the appearance of 
the play, a whole " Spectator,'* none indeed of the best, was de- 
voted to its praise ; while it yet continued to be acted, anodier 
^ Spectator" was written, to tell what impression it made n^ 
sir Roger ; and on the first night a select audience, says Pc^* 
was called together to applaud it. 

It was concluded with the most successful epilogue that mi 
ever yet spoken on the English theatre. The three first niglitt 
it was recited twice ; and not only continued to be demanded 
through the run, as it is termed, of the play, but whenever it is 
recalled to the stage, where by peculiar fortune, though a copy 
from the French, it yet keeps its place, the epilogue is still ex* 
pected, and is still spoken. 

The propriety of epilogues in general, and consequently of this, 
was questioned by a correspondent of « The Spectator," whose 
letter was undoubtedly admitted for the sake of the answer, which 
soon followed, written with much zeal and acrimony. The at- 
tack and the defence equally contributed to stimulate curiosi^ 
and continue attention. It may be discovered m the defence, 
that Prior's epilogue to " Phaedra" had a litUe excited jealousy ; 
and something of Prior's plan may be discovered in the per- 
formance of his rival . Of this distinguished epilogue the reputed 
author was the wretched Budgel, whom Addison used to de- 
nominatet '* the man who calls me cou»n ;" and when he was 
asked how such a silly fellow could write so well, replied, " The 
epilogue was quite another thing when I saw it first." It was 
known in Tonson's £imily, and told to Garrick, that Addison was 
himself the author of it, and that, when it had been at first print- 
ed with his name, he came early in the morning, before the o^ies 
were distributed, and ordered it to be given to Budgel, that it 
might add weight to the solicitation which he was then making 
for a place. 

Philips was now high in the ranks of literature. His play 
was applauded ; his translations from Sappho had been published 
in « The Spectator ;" he was an important and distinguished 

• Spence. flbid. 
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associate of clubs, witty and political ; and nothing was want- 
ing to his happiness, but that he should be sure of its ccmtinu- 
^^- «nce. 

The work which had procured him the first notice from the 

' public was his six pastorals, which, flattering the imagination 

' With Arcadian scenes, probably found many readers, and might 

have long passed as a pleasing amusement, had they not been 

^ unhappily too much commended. 

feThe rustic poems of Theocritus were so highly valued by the 
reeks and Romans, that they attracted the imitation of Virgil, 
. hose eclogues seem to have been considered as precluding all 
dfr attempts of the same kind ; for no shepherds were taught to sing 
K* by any succeeding poet, till Nemesian and Calphumius ventured 
i§i their feeble efforts in the lower age of Latin literature. 
!i^ At the revival of learning in Italy, it was soon discovered that 
a dialogue of imaginary swains might be composed with little 
itf difficulty ; because the conversation of shepherds excludes pro- 
1 nund or refined sentiment ; and for images and descriptions^ 
If satires and faiins, and naiads and dryads, were always within 
call ; and woods and meadows, and hills and rivers, supplied vari- 
ety of matter, which, having a natural power to sooth the mind^ 
■i ^ not quickly cloy it. 

Petrarch entertained the learned men of Ws age with the nov- 
; elty of modem pastorals in Latin. Being not ignorant of Greek, 
? and finding nothing in the word eclogue of rural meaning, he 
5 supposed it to be corrupted by the copiers, and therefore called 
! his own productions agloguesj by which he, meant to express 
^e talk of goatherds, though it will mean only the talk of goats, 
^his new name was adopted by subsequent writers, and among 
! others by our Spenser. 

More than a century afterward, 1498, Mantuan published his 
Bucolics with such success, that they were soon dignified by 
Badlus with a comment, and, as Scaliger complained, received 
nito schools, and taught as classical ; his complaint was vain, and 
^e practice, however injudicious, spread far, and continued long. 
Mantuan was read, at least in some of the inferior schools of this 
'^gdoni, to the beginning of the present century. The speakers 
^ MantuaQ carried their disqui^tions beyond the coimtry, to 
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censure the corruptions of the church ; and from him Spenser 
learned to employ his swains on topics of controversy. 

The Italians soon transferred pastoral poetry into their own 
language ; Sanazzaro wrote '' Arcadia,*' in prose and verse ; 
Tasso and Guarini wrote ^ Favole Boschareccioy" or SyWan 
Dramas ; and all the nations of Europe filled volumes with 7hyr» 
9i9 and Datnon^ and The^ty&s and PAyUia, 

Philips thinks it '^ somewhat strange to conceive how, in an 
age so addicted to the muses, pastoral poetry never comes to be 
so much as thought upon.*' His wonder seems very unseasona- 
ble ; there had never, from the time of ^lenser, wanted writers 
to talk occauonally o^ Arcadia and Strefihon ^ and half the bode, 
in which he firat ttied his powers, consists of dialogues on queen 
Mary's death, between Tltyrus and Cerydonj or Mofisus and Me^ 
naleaa, A series or book of pastorals, however, I know not that 
aoiy one had then lately pubfished. 

Not long afterward Pope made the first display of lus powers 
in four pastorals, written in a very different form. Philips had 
taken Spenser, and Pope took Virgil for his pattern. Philips 
endeavoured to be namral. Pope laboured to be elegant. 

Philips was now favoured by Addison, and by Addison's com* 
panions, who were very willing to push him into reputation. 
The "Guardian" gave an account of pastoral, partly critical, imd 
partly historical ; in which, when the merit of the modem is 
compared, Tasso and Guarini are censured for remote thoughts 
and unnatural refinements ; and, upon the whole, die Italians 
and French are all excluded from rural poetry ; and the pipe of 
the pastordl muse is transmitted by lawful inheritance from The* 
ocritus to Vir^, from Virgil to ^lenser, and fiv>m Spenser to 
Philips. 

With this inauguration of Philips, his rival Pope was not much 
delighted ; he therefore drew a comparison of Philips's perform- 
ance with his own, in which, with an unexampled and unequalled 
artifice of irony, though he has himself always the advantage, he 
gives the preference to Philips. The design of aggrandizing 
himself he disguised wiUi such dexterity, that, though Addison 
discovered it, Steele was deceived, and was afraid of displeas- 
ing Pope by publishing hb paper. Published however it wa% 
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^ Guard. 40,^ and from that time Pope and Pl^lps Bved in a 
perpetual reciprocatiQn of malevolence. 

In poetical powers, of either prsdtte or satire^ there was no 
proportion between the combatants ; but Philips, though he could 
iiot prevail by wit, hoped to hurt Pope with another weapon, and 
charged him, as Pope thought) with Addison's approbation, as 
disaffected to the government. 

Even with this he was not satisfied ; fer, indeed, there is no 
appearance that any regard was paid to his clamours. He pro- 
ceeded to grosser insults, and hung up a rod at Button's, with 
which he threatened to chasdse Pope, who appears to have been 
extremely exasperated ; for in the first edidon of his letters he 
calls Philips ^ rascal,'* and in the last still charges him with de- 
taining in his hands the subscriptions for Homer delivered to him 
by the Hanover club. 

I suppose it was never suspected that he meant to appropriate 
the money ; he only delayed, and with sufficient meanness, the 
gratification of him by whose prosperity he was pained. 

Men sometimes suffer by injudicious kindness ; Philips be- 
came ridiculous, without his own feult, by the absurd admiration 
of his friends, who decorated him with honorary gariands, which 
the first breath of contradicdon blasted. 

When upon the succession of the house of Hanover every 
whig expected to be happy. Philips seems to have obtained too 
Utde nodce ; he caught few drops of the golden shower, though 
lie did not omit what flattery could perform. He was only made 
9, commissioner of the lottery, 1717, and, what did tiot much 
elevate his character, a jusdce of the peace. 
' The success of his first play must naturally dispose him to 
turn his hopes toward the stage ; he did not however soon com- 
mit himself to the mercy of an audience, but contented himself 
with the feme already acquired, dll after nme years he produced, 
1722, The Briton^ a tragedy, which, whatever vras its reception, is 
now neglected ; though one of the scenes^ between Vanoc, the 
Bridsh prince, and Valens, the Roman general, is confessed to be 
written with great dramatic skill, animated by spirit truly poetical. 

He had not been idle^ though he had been dlent ; for he ex- 
hibited another tragedy the same year, on the story of Humfihrey^ 
duke qf Gioucester, This tragedy is only remembered by its tide, 
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His happiest tindertakiif g was of a paper called ^ The Free* 
thmker," in conjunction. with associates) of whom one was Dr* 
jBouUer, whg, then only minister of a parish in Southwark, was 
of so much consequence to the government) that he was madey 
first) bishop of Bristol) and afterward primate of Ireland) where 
his piety and his charity will be long honoured. 

It may easily be imagined that what was printed under die 
direction of Boulter would have nothing in it indecent or licen- 
jtious ; its title is to be understood as implying only freedom from 
unreasonable prejudice. It has been reprinted in volumes, but 
is little read ; nor can impartial criticism recommend it as worthy 
of revival. 

. Boulter was not well qualified to write ^urnal essays ; fmt he 
knew how to practise the liberality of greatness and the fidelity 
of friendship. When he was advanced to the height of ecclesi- 
astical dignity) he did not fi}rget the companion of his labours. 
Knowing Philips to be slenderly supported, he took him to Ire- 
land, as partaker of his fortune ; and) making him his secretary,* 
added such preferments as enabled him to represent the county 
of Armagh in the Irish parliament. 

In December, 1726, he was made secretary to the lord chan- 
cellor; and in August, 1733, became judge of the prerogative 
court. 

After the death of lus patron he continued some years in Ire- 
land ; but at last longing, as it seems, for his native country, 
he returned, 1748, to London, baring doubtless surrived most 
of his friends and enemies, and among them his dreaded antag- 
onist. Pope. He found however the duke of Newcastle still 
living, and to him he dedicated his poems collected into a vol- 
ume. 

Having purchased an annuity of four hundred pounds, he now 
certainly hoped to pass some years of life in plenty and tranquil- 
lity ; but his hope deceived him ; he was struck with a palsy, 
and died t June 18, 1749, in his seventy eighth year. 

Of his personal character all that I have heard is, that he was 
eminent for bravery and skill in the sword, and that in conversa- 

*The archbishop's *' Letters," published in 1769, the originals of which are 
now in Christ church library, Oxfoi*d, were eoUeoted by Mr. Philips. C. 

At his house in Hanover street, and was buried in Audley chapel. C. 
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dcm he was solemn and pompous. He had great sensibility of 
€ensure, if judgment may be made by a single story which I 
heard long ago from Mr. Ing, a gendeman of great eminence 
in Staffordshire. " Philips,'* said he, " was once at table, when 
I asked him, how came thy king of Epirus to drive oxen, and to 
say ' I'm goaded on by love V After which question he never 
spoke again." 

Of 7%e DUtreat Mother not much is pretended to be his own, 
and therefore it is no subject of criticism ; his other two tragedies, 
I believe, are not below noediocrity, nor above it. Among the 
poems, comprised in the late collection, the Letter from Denmark 
may be justly praised ; the pastorals, which by the writer of the 
*^ Guardian" were ranked as one of the four genuine productions 
of the rusdc muse, cannot surely be despicable. That they 6x* 
hibit a mode of life which does not exist, nor ever existed, is not 
to be objected ; the supposition of such a state is allowed to pas- 
toral. In his other poems he cannot be denied the praise of 
lines sometimes elegant ; but he has seldom much force, or 
much comprehension. The pieces that please best are those 
which, from Pope and Pope's adherents, procured him the name 
of Mimby Pamby^ the poems of short lines, by which he paid 
Hs court to all ages and characters, from Walpole, the ^ steerer 
of the realm," to Miss Pulteney in the nursery. The numbers 
are smooth and sprighdy,and the dicdon is seldom &ulty. They 
are not loaded with much thought, yet, if they had been written 
by Addison, they would have had admirers ; little things are not 
valued but when they are done by those who can do greater. 

In hb transladons from Pindar he founds the art of reaching 
all the obscurity of the Theban bard, however he may ^ below 
his sublimity ; he will be allowed, if he has less fire, to have 

more smoke. 

He has added nothing to English poetry, yet at least half his 
book deserves to be read ; perhaps he valued most himself that 
part which the critic would reject. 
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W^ILLIAM COLLINS was bora at Chichester, on the twen- 
ty fifth day of December, about 1720. His father was a hatter 
of good reputation. Jle was in 1733, as Dr. Warburton has 
kindly informed me, admitted scholar of Winchester collegey 
where he was educated by Dr. Burton. His English exercises 
were better than his Latin. 

He first courted the notice of the public by some verses to 
<' A lady weeping,*' published in ^ The Gentleman's Maga- 



* 9% 

zine.' 



In 1740, he stood first in the list of the scholars to be received 
in succes»on at New college, but unhappily there was no vacancy. 
This was the original misfortune of his life. He became a com- 
moner of Queen's ccdlege, probably with a scanty maintenance ; 
but was, in about half a year, elected a demy of Magdalen col«- 
lege, where he continued till he had taken a bachelor's degree, 
and then suddenly left the university ; for what reason I know 
not that he told. 

He now, about 1744, came to London, a literary adventurer* 
with many projects in his head, and very little money in his pock* 
ets. He designed many works ; but his great fault was irreso- 
lution ; or the frequent calls of immediate necessity broke his 
scheme, and suffered him to pursue no settled purpose. A man 
doubtful of his dinner, or trembling at a creditor, is not much 
disposed to abstracted meditation, or remote inquiries. He pub- 
lished proposals for a History of the Revival of Learning ; and 
I have heard him speak with great kindness of Leo the tenth, 
and with keen resentment of his tasteless successor. But prob- 
ably not a page of his history was ever written. He planned sev- 
eral tragedies, but he only planned them. He wrote now and 
then odes and other poems, and did something, however little^ 
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a doctor of laws by diploma, March 30, 1748, and would doubt- 
less have reached yet further had he lived to complete what he 
had for some time meditated, the evidences of the truth of the 
New Testament. Perhaps it may Dot be without effect to tell, 
that he read the prayers of the public liturgy every morning to 
his family, and that on Sunday evening he called his servants in- 
to the parlour, and read to them first a sermpn and then prayers. 
Crashaw is now not the only maker of verses to whom maybe 
given the two venerable names of/icw^and saint. 

He was very often visited by Lyttelton and Pitt, who, when 
they were weary of faption and debates, used at Wickham to find 
books and quiet, a decent table, and literary conversation. There 
is at Wickham a walk made by Pitt ; and* "^hat is of &r more 
importance, at Wickham Lyttelton received that conviction 
which produced his " Dissertation on St. Paul.** 

These two illustrious friends had for awhile listened to the 
blandishments of infidelity ; and when West's book was publish- 
ed, it was bought by some who did not know his change of o{Hn- 
ion, in expectation of new objections against chiistianity ; and 
as infidels do not want malignity, they revenged the disappoint- 
ment by calling him a methodist. 

Mr. West's income was not large ; and his fiiends endeav- 
oured, but without success, to obtain an augmentation. It is re* 
ported, that the education of the young prince was offered to 
him, but that he required a more extensive power of superintend- 
ence than it was thought proper to allow him. 

In time, however, his revenue was improved ; he lived to 
have one of the lucrative clerkships of the privy councD, 1753, 
and Mr. Pitt at last had it m his power to make him treasurer of 
Chelsea hospital, | 

He was now sufficiently rich ; but wealth came too late to be I 
long enjoyed ; nor could it secure him from the calamities of 
life ; he lost, 1755, his only son ; and the year after, March 36| 
a stroke of the palsy brought to the grave one of the few poets \ 
to whom the grave might be without its terrors. 

Of his translations I have only compared the first Oljnn^ ; 
ode with the original, and found my expectation surpassed^ bod&j 
by its elegance and its exactness. He does not confine himself 
to hb author's trdn of stanztisy for he saw that the difference of 
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the languages required a different mode of Teraficati<x). Thi$ 
first strophe is eminently happy ; in the second be has a little 
strayed from Pindar's meanings who says, <^ if thoij, my soul^ 
wishest to speak of games, look not in the desert sky for a planet 
hotter than the sun ; nor shall we tell of nobler games than 
those of Oiympia.'^ He is sometimes too paraphrastical. Pin- 
dar bestows upon Hiero an epithet, which, in one word, signifies 
deUghting in horses ; a word which, in the translation, generates 
these lines ; 

Hiero'B royal brows, whose cafe 

Tends the courser's noble breed, 
Pleas'd to nurse the pregnant mare, 

Fleas'd to train the youthful steed. 

Pindar says of Pelops, that ^ he came alone in the dark to the 
White sea ;*' and West, 

Near the billow beaten side 
Of the foam besilrer'd main> 
Darkling, and alone, he stood ; 

which however is less exuberant than the former passage. 

A 'Work of this kind must, in a minute examination, discover 
many imperfections ; but West^s version, so far as I have con- 
sidered it, appears to be the product of great labour and' great 
abilities. 

His Institution of the Garter y I742j is written with sufficient 
knowledge of the manners that prevailed in the age to which it 
is referred, and with great elegance of diction ; but, for want of 
a process of events, neither knowledge nor elegance preserve 
the reader from weariness. 

His Imitations of Sfienser are very successfully performed^ 
both with respect to the metre, the language, and the fiction ; 
and being engaged at once by the excellence of the sentiments, 
and the artifice of the copy, the mind has two amusements to* 
^ether. But such compositions are not to be reckoned among 
the great achievements of intellect, because their effect is local 
and temporary ; they appeal not to reason or passion^ but to 
memory, and presuppose an accidental or artificial state of mind. 
^n imitadon of Spenser is nothing to a reader, however acute, 
by whom Spenser has never been perused. Works of this kind 
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Siay deserre prdse^ as proofr of great indostrf, and great ucety 
of observation ; but the highest praise, the praise of geniuS) they 
cannot claim. The noblest beauties of art are those of wtich 
the effect is coextended with radonal nature, or at least vhh 
the whole circle of polished life ; what is less than this can be 
only pretty, the plaything of &shion, and the amusement of a 
day. 

Thkrs is in the ^ Adventurer" a paper of verses given toooe 
of the authors as Mr. West's, and supposed to have been written 
by htm. It should not be concealed, however, that it is printed 
with Mr. Jago*s name in Dodsley's collection, and is mentioned 
as his in a letter of Shenstone*s. Perhaps West gave it without 
naming the author ; and Hawkeswprtb, receiving it from him, 
thought it his ; for his he thought it) as be told mie) and asl» 
tells the public. 



COLLINS. 



ViTlLLIAM COLLINS was born at Chichester, on the twen- 
ty fifth day of December, about 1720. His father was a hatter 
of good reputation. Jie was in 1733, as Dr. Warburton has 
kindly informed me, admitted scholar of Winchester college> 
where he was educated by Dr. Burton. His English exercises 
were better than his Latin. 

He first courted the notice of the public by some verses to t 

^ A lady weeping,*' published in ^ The Gentleman's Maga- 



zine.*' 



In 1740, he stood first in the list of the scholars to be received 
in succes»on at New college, but unhappily thefe was no vacancy. 
This was the original misfortune of his life. He became a com* 
moner of Queen's college, probably with a scanty maintenance ; 
but was, in about half a year, elected a demy of Magdalen col" 
lege, where he continued till he had taken a bachelor's degree} 
and then suddenly left the university ; for what reason I know 
not that he told. 

He DOW, about 1744, came to Lcmdmi, a literary adventurert 
with many projects in his head, and very little money in his pock* 
ets. He designed many works ; but his great fault was irreso- 
lution ; or the frequent calls of immediate necessity broke his 
scheme, and suffered him to pursue no settled purpose. A man 
doubtful of his dinner, or trembling at a creditor, is not much 
disposed to abstracted meditation, or remote inquiries. He pub- 
lished proposals for a History of the Revival of Learning ; and 
I have heard him speak wiUi great kindness of Leo the tenth, 
and with keen resentment of his tasteless successor. But prob- 
ably not a page of his history was ever written. He planned sev- 
eral tragedies, but he only planned them. He wrote now and 
then odes and other poems, and did somethings however little^ 
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About this time I fell into his compenf. His appearance was 
decent and manlf ; his i^nowledge considerable^ his views exten- 
sive) his conversation elegant, and his disposition cheerful. By 
degrees I gained his confidence ; and one day was admitted to 
him when he was immured by a bailiff^ that was prowling in the 
street On this occasion recourse was had to the booksellerSf 
whoy on the credit of a translation of Aristotle's Poetics, which 
he engaged to write with a large commentary^ advanced as much 
nooey as enabled hun to escape into the country. He showad 
me 4he guineas safe in his hand. Soon afterward his uncle, Miu 
Martin, a lieutenant coloneU left hkn about two thousand pounds s 
a sum which Collins could scarcely think exhaustible, and wlud 
he did not live to exhaust. The guineas were then r^Mid, md 
the translation neglected. 

But man is not bom for happiness^ Ckdlins, who, wid^ he 
studied to Uve^ felt no evil but poverty, no sooner Ufved tottudf 
than his life was assailed by more dreadful calamities, disease^ 
insanity'. 

HavHig formerly writt^i his character,* while perfai^ it 
yet more distiiietly in^pressed vupmt'my memory, I shaB iaaenit 
lief^ 

^ Mr. Gdlins was a man of extensive liDeratare, and oi vigei^ 
OQS focuftiea* He was acquainted not only with the leaned 
aoBgu^ bnA with the Italian, French, and Spanish lasngoMfgtm, 
He had employed his mind chiefly upon works of fictieii, aad 
anbfects cf hocy ; and, by hidulging some pecuEar habits i^ 
thottghit, was eminendy delighted with those ffights of imagin»- 
tion which pass the bounds of nature, &Dd to wbich the ttiind is 
fBCoaeiled only 1^ a passive acquiescence in popular traditkna 
lie l0ved fairies, genii, giants, and monsters ; he delighted ts 
itove through the meanders of enchaDtment, to gaxe on the mag^ 
aificence of gdden palaces) to repose by the water foils of Eif^ 
sian gardens* ^ 

<< This was however the character rather of his mdinatiot 
■than his gemus ; the grandeur of wildness, and the novelty of 
extrttvagance, were always desired by him but not always «^**y^«H 

* In the " Poetical Calendar," a collQction of po^ms by f aurkes aod W*' 
ty, ib ttrttii VolniBea, 1765, &e. C. 
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f9t» as diligeBce is tiever wboUy lo^ ; if bb effisrU mae* 
tbnef caused harshnefis mti o|}«curit7» they lUs^wise produced in 
kai^ier moBieiitB tut^mity and apkodour. TbiA ideawUch hf 
had formed of excellence led him to oi^ient^ flctkiis and ail^ior* 
kal imageiy, and perh^»s, while he was intent upon deacr^oni 
he did not sufifeieDtly cultivate sentiment. His po^ois are the 
IH^uctione pf a mind not deficient in fire, nor unfurnished with 
)9owledg0 eUher of books or life, but seoiewhat obstructed in 
Its pi>o^a«s by deviation in ^uest of mistaken beaudes. 
. ^ His nK>raIs were pijre» and his opinions pious ; ia a long 
lemtinuance of poverty, and long habits of dis&ipiuion, it cannot 
be expected that any character should be exactly uniform. Tbert 
Is a 4^ree of want i^ which the freedom of agency is almost 
destroyed ; and long association with fortuitous companions wiB 
H last I'diuc the strictness of truth, and abate the fervour of sin- 
ferity* That this man, wise and virtuous as he was, passed «1* 
IQOfit unentangled through the snsures of life, it would be preju* 
d|c9 and temerity to aflirm ; but it may be said that at least he 
pittservcd the source of action unp<^uted, tl^t hie prmciples 
were never shajseo, that bia disijipctioi^s of right and wrong were 
IMSver coofeundedi and that his fiiuks had nothingof malignity or 
d^gHy but proceeded froi9 some unexpected pressune* or caa* 
tt;^ tisQiptatioo. 

^ Ti>^ latter pturt of his life caoncMt be remembered but vitb 
phy nad sadness* He Iwngni^ed some years under that depnes* 
sion of mind which enchains the faculties without destroyiag 
tb^m, and leaves risasoa the knowledge of right without the 
power of pursuing it. These clouds which he perceived gath<- 
eriog cm ius intellects, he endeavoured to c&sperse by trmvel,aiid 
p^msed Mo France; butfouodhunself constrained to yield to his 
uialadgrf suid retumed* He was for some time confined in a house 
of Jupaticst 9SiA afterward re^r&d to the ciure of his aiaier b 
Cbicbester, where deatii, in 1736, ciaae to Us relief* 

^ After his retum &om France, the wriMr of this character 
patdbim a visit at Islifigten, wheie lie was waitifig fer Us mster^ 
whom he had directed to meet him ; there was then nothii^ef 
disorder discernible in his mind by any but himself; but he had 
-withdrawn from study, and travelled with no other book than an 
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a doctor of laws bf diploma, March SO, 1748, and would doubt- 
less have reached yet further had he lived to complete what he 
had for some time meditated, the evidences of the truth of the 
New Testament. Perhaps it may pot be without effect to tell, 
that he read the prayers of the public liturgy every morning to 
his family, and that on Sunday evening he called his servants in- 
to the parlour, and read to them first a sermon and then prayers. 
Crashaw is now not the only maker of verses to whom maybe 
given the two venen^ble names oifioet and saint » 

He was very often visited by Lyttelton and Pitt, who, when 
they were weary of faption and debates, used at Wickham to find 
hooks and quiet, a decent table, ^nd literary conversati(»). There 
is at Wickham a walk made by Pitt ; and, what is of far more 
importance, at Wickham Lyttelton received thj^t conviction 
which produced his " Dissertation on St. Paul.** 

These two illustrious friends had for awhile listened to the 
blandishments of infidelity ; and when West's book was publish- 
ed, it was bought by some wlio did not know his change of opin- 
ion, in expectation of new objections against Christianity ; and 
as infidels do not want malignity, they revenged the disappcunt" 
ment by calling him a methodist, 

Mr, West's income was not large ; and his fnends endeav- 
oured, but without success, to obtain an augmentation. It is re- 
ported, that the education of the young prince was offered to 
him, but that he required a more extensive power of superintend- 1 
ence than it was thought proper to allow him. 

In time, however, his revenue was improved ; he lived to 
have one of the lucrative clerkships of the privy council^ 1753, 
and Mr. Pitt at last bad it in his power to make him treasurer of 
Chelsea hospital. 

He was now sufficiently rich ; but wealth came too late to be 
long enjoyed ; nor could it secure him from the calamities of 
life ; he lost, 1755, his only son ; and the year after, March 36, 
a stroke of the palsy brought to the grave one of the few poets 
to whom the grave might be without its terrors. 

Of his translations I have only compared the first Olympic 
ode with the original, and found my expectation surpassed^ 
by its elegance and its exactness. He does not confine him! 
to his author's train of stanzftsy for he saw that the differeDce 
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the Ismguagea required a different mode of verdficati<»). Th^ 
first strophe is enunentlj happy ; in the second he has a little 
strayed from Pindar's meaiungy who says, ^^ if thoii, my soul^ 
-wisheattospeakof games, look not in the desert sky for a planet 
hotter than the sun ; nor shall we tell of nobler games than 
those of Olympia.'* He is sometimes too paraphrastical. Pin- 
dar bestows upon Hiero an epithet, which, in one word, signifies 
delighting in horses ; a word which, in the translation, generates 
these lines ; 

Hiero's royal brows, whose care 

Tends the courser's noble breed, 
Pleas'd to nurse the pregnant mare, 

Pleas'd to train the youthful steed. 

Pindar says of Pelops, that ^ be came alone in the dark to the 
White sea ;*' and West, 

Near the billow beaten side 
Of the foam besilver'd main» 
Darkling, and alone, he stood ; 

which however is less exuberant than the former passage. 

A work of this kind must, in a minute examination, discover 
many imperfections ; but West's version, so far as I have con- 
sidered it, appears to be the product of great labour and great 
abilities. 

His Instittuion of the Garter^ 1742^ is written with sufficient 
knowledge of the manners that prevailed in the age to which it 
is referred, and with great elegance of diction ; but, for want of 
a process of events, neither knowledge nor elegance preserve 
the reader from weariness. 

His Imitations of Sftenser are very successfully performed^ 
both with respect to the metre, the language, and the fiction ; 
and being engaged at once by the excellence of the sentiments, 
and the artifice of the copy, the mind has two amusements to- 
£^ether. But such compositions are not to be reckoned among 
the great achievements of intellect, because their effect is local 
and temporary ; they appeal not to reason or passion^ but to 
sxiemory, and presuppose an accidental or artificial state of mind. 
An imitation of Spenser is nothing to a reader, however acute, 
tpy uvhom Spenser has never been perused. Works of this kind 
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may deserre praise) as proofs of great industtyt and great mce^ 
of observation ; but the highest praise, the praise of genius, they 
cannot claim. The noblest beauties oi art are those of which 
the effect is coextended with rational nature, or at least with 
the whole circle of polished life ; what is less than this can be 
only pretty, the plaything of &shu>n, and the amusement of a 
day. 

There is in the ^ Adventurer" a paper of verses givm to one 
of the authors as Mr. West's, and supposed to have been written 
by him. It should not be concealed, however, that it b printed 
with Mr. Jago*s name in Dodsle/s collection, and is mentioned 
as his in a letter of Shenstone*s. Perhaps West gave it without 
naming the author; and Hawkeswqrtb, receiving it from him> 
thought it his ; for his he thought it, aa he told me, and aa he 
tells the public. 
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W^ILLIAM COLLINS was born at Chichester, on the twen- 
ty fifth day of December, about 1720. His father was a hatter 
of good reputation. JJe was in 1733, as Dr. Warburton has 
kindly informed me, admitted scholar of Winchester college} 
where he was educated by Dr. Burton. His English exercises 
were better than his Latin. 

He first courted the notice of the public by some verses to 
^ A lady weeping,'' published in ^ The Gentleman's Maga« 
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In 1740, he stood first in the list of the scholars to be received 
in succession at New college, but unhappily there was no vacancy. 
This was the original misfiurtune of his life. He became a com- 
moner of Queen's college, probably with a scanty maintenance ; 
but was, in about half a year, elected a demy of Magdalen col* 
lege, where he ccmdnued till he had taken a bachelor's degreC} 
and then suddenly left the university ; for what reaison I know 
not that he told. 

He now, about 1744, came to Lc»nd<m, a literary adventurer* 
with many projects in his head, and very little mcxiey in his pock* 
ets. He designed many works ; but his great fault was irreso" 
lation ; or the frequent calls of immediate necessity broke his 
scheme, and suffered him to pursue no setded purpose. A man 
doubtful of his dinner, or trembling at a creditor, is not much 
disposed to abstracted meditation, or remote inquiries. He pub- 
lished proposals for a History of the Revival of Learning ; and 
I have heard him speak with great kindness of Leo the tenth, 
and with keen resentment of his tasteless successor. But prob- 
ably not a page of his history was ever written. He planned sev* 
eral tragedies, but he only planned them. He wrote now and 
then odes and other poems, and did somethings however littlci, 
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About this time I fell into his company. Hb appearance was 
decent and manly ; his knowledge conuderablet hb views exten- 
Avej his cooversadon elegant, and his dispoidtion cheerfiil. By 
degrees I gained his confidence ; and one day was admitted to 
him when he was immured by a buUff, that was prowling in the 
street On this occa^on recourse was had to the booksellersi 
who, on the credit of a translation of Aristotle's Poetics, which 
he engaged to write with a large commentary, advanced as much 
nooey as enalrfed him to escape into the country. He sliowei 
fl» the guineas safe in his hand. Soon afterward his uncle, Meii 
Martin, a lieutenant colcmel, left him about two thousand pounds i 
a sum which Collins could scarcely think exhaustible, and whiel 
he did not live to exhaust. The guineas were then r^aidy dtd 
the translation neglected. 

But man is not bom for hap]^es8% Collins, who, while he 
studied to Uvey felt no evil but pover^, no sooner lived to studjf 
than his life was assailed by more dreadftil calamities, diseafle5 sad 
iosanityw 

Having formerly written his character,* while perhaps k was 
yet more distilietly impressed iqMm'my memory, I shaU iaacart it 
here. 

^ Mr. ColSns was a man of extenuve literatiB«, and gE vtger»- 
0118 focuftiea. He was acquainted not (mly -wkh the learned 
tongues, but with the Italian, French, and %Himsh languagafc 
He had employed his mind chiefly upon works of fictioD, aai 
snl^ecto of fancy ; and, by hidulging some pecuHar habits of 
diottghjt, was eminently deligbled with those &ghts of imaginft<' 
lion which pass the bounds of nature, s^ to which the mind is 
nconeiled oofy by a passive acquiescence in popular traditiena. 
lie Ic^ed foiries, ^^enii, giants, and monsters ; he delighted tt 
tove tbrough the meanders of enchantment, to gaze on the mag^ 
aificeitoe of gdden pahices, to rqwse by the water foils of £lfr- 
sian gsffdens. ^ 

<^ This was however the characDer rather of his indiBatiot 
4han his genius ; the grandeur of wildness, and the novelty of 
eattrantaguice, were always desired by him but net alwi^ «*— wm^h. 

• In the " Poetical Calendar/' a colleetioii of poems by fiiwkea aod W«- 
ty, S& iertTAl TOlnmes^ 1769, &e. C. 
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TelT) as dU^peaee k mever vhc^y bat ; if Us e&rU mae- 
times caused harshness md comity ^ they lU^ewise produceciiii 
lu^ipier momeDts suUimity mA H>leQdoui\ This ideawl»ch hf 
had formed of excellence led him to oriental fictions and allegori' 
leal imageiyy aod perhaps, while he was iotemt upon description, 
he did not su^iently cultivate sentiment. His poems are the 
pn^uaipns of a mind not deficient in fire, nor unfurnished with 
^wle(%0 either of booHs or life, bul seniewhat obslnicted in 
its progress by deviation in quest of mistaken beauties. 
. ^ His florals were pure, and his opinions |aous ( ia a long 
^jqntimianos of poverty, and long habiu of dissipation, it caneot 
be AxpeetAd that any character should be exactly uniform* There 
is a degree of want by which the freedom of agency is abnost 
destroyed ; and long association with fortuitous companions wiB 
ft last I'dax the strictness of tr<^, and abate the fervour of sin- 
pmtf^ That this man, wise and virtuous as he was, passed al* 
inofit unentangled through the snares of life, it would be preju? 
dice and temerity to affirm ; but it may be said that ait least he 
imserved the source of action unpolluted) that bis principles 
were never shajsen, that bis diotj^Qtioi^ of right and wrong wei» 
liever confounded, and that his &uk8 had nothing of maUgmty or 
iiiSfsS^ph tHit proceeded from some unea^pected pressuciet or cas* 
U9lL tisDsptatioo. 

^ The latter part of his life cannot be remembered but «rtth 
pily Bad sadoess. He limguished scMne years under that depnes* 
sion of mind which enchains the faculties without destroying 
tli^m, and leaves reason the Imowledge of right without the 
power of pursMing it. These clouds which he perceived ^nh^ 
eraog on his inteilects, he endeavoured to Asperse by travel, and 
{liias^ ioto France; but found hunself constrained to yield to his 
malad^r ^^ returned. He was for some time confined in a house 
of bmatics, and afterward retired to the care of his sieier m 
Cjiichestert where dead), in 17$6> came to his relief. 

^ AiWr his return from France, the wriier of this character 
paidbim a visit at Istingleo, where lie was waking for bis risler, 
whom he had directed to meet him ; there was then nothiBg of 
disorder dscemible in his mind by any but himself; but he had 
'withdrawn from study, and travelled with no other book than an 
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He spent his estate in adorning it, and his death was probably haist- 
ened by his anxieties. He was a lamp that spent its oil in blaz- 
ing. It is said, that, if he had lived a little longer, he would 
have been assisted by a pension ; such bounty could not have 
been ever more properly bestowed ; but that it was ever asked 
is not certain ; it is too certiun that it never was enjoyed. 

He died at the Leasowes, of a putrid fever, about five on 
Friday morning, February 11, 1763 ; and was buried by the side 
of hb brotheV in the churchyard of Hales Owen. 

He was never married, though he might have obtained the 
lady, whoever she was, to whom his '^ Pastoral Ballad" was ad- 
dressed. He is represented by his friend Dodsley as a man of 
great tenderness and generosity, kind to all that were within his 
influence ; but. if once offended, not easily appeased ; inattentive 
to economy, and careless of his expenses. In his person he 
was larger than the middle size, with something clumsy in hit 
form ; very negligent of his clothes, and remarkable for wearing 
his grey hair in a particular manner ; for he held that the &sh- 
ion was no rule of dress, and that every man was to suit his 
appearance to his natural form.* 

His mind was not very comprehensive, nor his curiosity ac- 
tive ; he had no value for those parts of knowledge which he 
had not himself cultivated. 

His life was unstained by any crime ; the Elegy on Jesac^ 
which has been supposed to relate an unfortunate and criminal 
amour of his own, was known by his friends to have been sug- 
gested by the story of Miss Godfrey in Richardson's '' Pamela." 

What Gray thought of his character, from the perusal of his 
letters, was this ; 

^ I have read too « an octavo volume of Shenstone*s letters. 
Poor man 1 he was always wishing for money, for fame, and 
other distinctions ; and his whole philosophy consisted in living 
agsdnst his will in retirement, and in a place which his taste had 

* ** These," sajB Mr. Graves, '< were not precisely his sentimentSy 
though he thought right enough, that every one should, in some degree, 
consult his particular shape and complexion in adjusting his dress ; and that 
no fashion ought to sanctify what was ungraceful, absurd, or really deform- 
ed." B. 
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the tanguagea required a dilFerent Aiode of verification. Thitf 
first strophe is eminently happy ; in the second he has a little 
strayed from Pindar's meanings who says, '^ if thou, my soulj 
wishest to speak of games, look not in the desert sky for a planet 
hotter than the sun ; nor shall we tell of nobler games than 
those of Oiympia.*' ■ He is sotnetimes too paraphrastical. Pin- 
dar bestows upon Hiero an epithet, which, in one word, signifies 
delighting in horses ; a word which, in the translation, generates 
these lines ; 

Hiero*8 royal brows, whose care 

Tends the courser's noble breed, 
Pleas'd to nurse the pregnant mare, 

Pleas'd to train the youthful steed. 

Pindar says of Pelops, that ^ be came alone in the dark to the 
White sea ;** and West, 

Near the billow beaten side 
Of the foam besilver'd main» 
Darkling, and alone, he stood ; 

which however is less exuberant than the former passage. 

A work of this kind must, in a minute examination, discover 
many imperfections ; but West's version, so &r as I have con- 
ddered it, appears to be the product of great labour and great 
abilities. 

His Institution of the Garter^ \742y is written with sufficient 
knowledge of the manners that prevailed in the age to which it 
is referred, and with great elegance of diction ; but, for want of 
a process of events, neither knowledge nor ebsgance preserve 
the reader from weariness. 

His Imitations of Sftenser are very successfully performed^ 
both with respect to the metre, the language, and the fiction ; 
and being engaged at once by the excellence of the sentiments, 
and the artifice of the copy, the mind has two amusements to- 
gether. But such compositions are not to be reckoned among 
the gi'eat achievements of intellect, because their effect is local 
and temporary ; they appeal not to reason or passion^ but to 
memory, and presuppose an accidental or artificial state of mind. 
An imitation of Spenser is nothing to a reader, however acute, 
by whom Spenser has never been peinised. Works of this kind 
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snay deserre praiM) m proofs of great industty, and great iScety 
of ob$enration ; but the highest praise, the praise of genius, tbef 
cannot claim. The noblest beauties oi art are those of which 
the effect is coextended with rational nature, or at least with 
the vbole circle of polished life ; what is less than this can be 
only pretty, the plaything of fetshion, and the amusement of a 
day. 

Thkre is in the ^ Adventurer'' a paper of verses given to one 
of the authors as Mr. West's, and supposed to have been written 
by him. It should not be concealed, however, that it is printed 
with Mr. Jago*s name in Dodsley's collection, and is mentioned 
as his in a letter of Shenstone*s. Perhaps West gave it without 
naming the author ; and Hawkeswortb, receivmg it from biray 
thought it his ; for his he thought it, as be told mei and aa he 
tells the public. 



r 



COLLINS. 



William COLLINS was bom at Chkhester, on the twen- 
ty fifth day of December, about 1720. His £sither was a hatter 
of good reputation. Jle was in 1733, as Dr. Warburton hat 
kindly informed me, admitted scholar of Winchester college^ 
where he was educated by Dr. Burton. His English exercises 
were better than his Latin. 

He first courted the notice of the public by some verses to ? 

^ A lady weeping,*' published in ^ The Gentleman's Maga- 



zine." 



In 1740, he stood first in the list of the scholars to be received 
in succession at New college, but unhappily there was no vacancy. 
This was the original misfortune of his life. He became a com* 
moner of Queen's cdilege, probably with a scanty maintenance ; 
but waS) in about half a year, elected a demy of Magdalen col- 
lege, where he continued till he had taken a bachelor's degree) 
and then suddenly left the university ; for what reason I know 
not that he told. 

He DOW, about 1744, came to Lcxidcffl, a literary adventurer* 
with many projects in his head, and very little money in his pock* 
ets. He designed many works ; but his great fault was irreso- 
lution ; or the frequent calls of immediate necessity broke his 
scheme, and suffered him to pursue no settled purpose. A man 
doubtful of his dinner, or trembling at a creditor, is not much 
disposed to abstracted meditation, or remote inquiries. He pub- 
fished proposals for a History of the Revival of Learning ; and 
I have heard him speak with great kindness of Leo the tenth, 
and with keen resentment of his tasteless successor. But prob- 
ably not a page of his history was ever written. He planned sev- 
eral tragedies, but he only planned them. He wrote now and 
then odes and other poems, and did something, however little^ 

▼OL, II. 47 
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About tbii time I fell into his company. His appearance was 
decent and manly ; his knowledge considerable) his views exten« 
nve* his conversation elegant, and his disposition cheerful. By 
degrees 1 gadned his confidence ; and cme day was admitted to 
him when he was immured by a baiHff; that was prowling in the 
street On this occasion recourse was had to the booksellers} 
who, on the credit of a translation of Aristotle's Poetics, which 
he engaged to wiite with a large commentary, advanced as much 
aMNiey as enabled him to escape into the country. He showei 
me the guineas safe in his hand. Soon afterward bis uncle. Me. 
Martin, a lieutenant colonel, left him about two thousand pounds i 
a sum which Collins could scarcely think e&hau8tibl%a0d whidi 
he did not live to exhaust The guineas were then r^Mudy md 
the translation neglected. 

But man is not bom fer hapi^ess. Collins, who, while he 
studied to tive^ felt no evil but poverty, no sooner Hved to 9tudif 
than his life was assailed by more dreadful calamities, disease^ stti 
insanity^ 

Havkig formerly written his character,* while jperlu^ it was 
yet move dbimtfy impressed upcn^iny memory, I sfaaU iaaeart it 
bere. 

^ Mr. Colbis was a man of extenuve lifieratinv^ and of vigos^ 
ens facuftiea. He was acquaii^d not only with the teaxaed 
Stn^is, but with the ItaHan, French, and SfMtnsii languagai^ 
He had employed his mind chiefly upon works t^ fiotieo, and 
siifa|eGt8 of fency ; and, by indulging some peculiar habks of 
tfiottght, was eminently delighted with those flights c^imagina^ 
lioD which pass die bounds of naturef and to wbich the mind is 
vecondled onfy 1^ a passive acquiescence in pq>ulartradidona. 
lie kived fairies, genii, giants, and monsters ; he delighted t» 
to\^ through the meanders of enchantmenti to gaze on tiie mag^ 
nificence of gcdden palaces^ to repose 1^ the waler faUs of £lgr- 
sian gardens. ^ 

<' This was however the character rather of his SnclinatioS 
4kan his genius ; the grandeur of wildness, and the novelty of 
eactra^tagance, were always desired by him but not alwqrs attained. 

* In the << Poetical Calendar," a collection of poems by t'ftwkesaDdWe- 
ijt ^tk. deyerAl tobimeB, 1763, &o. G. 
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ir«tr> as dUig^ce k never whcXky lost ; if bis e&rU «8B6- 
t|ni«« caused harshness and o^jscurityy they likewise produced in 
iMippier moments suUimity and h^Q^oiu*. This idea which b| 
liad formed of excellence led him to oriental fictions and allegor* 
kal imageiy, and perhaps, while he was intuit upon description, 
lie did not sufficiently cultivate sentiment. His poems are Uie 
IproductioDs of a mind not deficient in fire, nor unfurnished with 
j^owledge either of books or 2i&, but somewhat obstructed in 
ita progress by deviation in quest of mistaken beauties. 
. ^ His morals were pure, and his oi^mons fttous ( in a long 
jftSPtimmnce of poverty, and long habits of dissipation, it cannot 
be oxpeeted that any character should be exactly uniform. There 
is a d^ree of want by which the freedom of agency is aknoat 
destroyed ; and long association with fortuitous companions wiH 
91 last I'dax the strictness of truth, and abate the fervoUr of sin- 
^rity^ That this n^an, wise and virtuous as he was, passed al^ 
inost unentaogled through the snsures of life, it woukl be preju? 
<^ce and temerity to afiirm ; but it may be said that at least he 
INiOBerved the source of action unpoUutedg t^t hie principles 
were never shajsen, t^at bis distjuictions of right and wrong wera 
Mver confoimded, and that his feuUs had nothing of msd£;gntty or 
A^s^n, but proceeded from some unexpected pressuney or cas* 
ual temptation. 

'^ The latter part of his life cannot be remembered but with 
pily and sadness* He Iwgni^ed some years under that depnes* 
fflon of mind which enchains the faculties without destroying 
tbi^m, and leaves reason the knowl^ge of right without the 
power of pursMing it. These clouds vvkictk he perceived gath** 
^ring on his inteUects, he endeavoured to disperse by travel, and 
passed into France ; but found himself constrained to yield to his 
malady^ and returned. He was fov some time confined in a house 
0i lunatics, and af^rwprd reUrad to the care of his sister m 
Chichester, where deatli, in 1736, came to his relief. 

^ After his return from France, the wmer of this characteir 
paidbim a visit at Istingloo, where he was waiting Hat Us sister^ 
whom he had directed to meet him ; there was then nothing of 
disorder dscemible in his mind by any but himself; but he had 
withdrawn from study, and travelled with no other book than an 
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a doctor of laws by diploma, March 30, 1748, and would doidit- 
less have reached yet further had he lived to complete what he 
bad for some time meditated, the evidences of the truth of the 
New Testament. Perhaps It may not be without effect to tell, 
that he read the prayers of the public liturgy every morning to 
his family, and that on Sunday evetiing he called his servants in- 
to the parlour, and read to them first a sermon and then prayers. 
Crashaw is now not the only maker of verses to whom maybe 
given the two veners^ble names oifioet and eaint. 

He was very often visited by Lyttelton and Pitt, who, when 
they were weary of faption and debates, used at Wickham to find 
books and quiet, a decent table, and literary conversation. There 
is at Wickham a walk made by Pitt ; and* what is of far more 
importance, at Wickham Lyttelton received that conviction 
which produced his " Dissertation on St. Paul.** 

These two illustrious friends had for awhile listened to the 
blandishments of infidelity ; and when West's book was publish- 
ed, it was bought by some wlio did not know his change of opin- 
ion, in expectation of new objections agsdnst chiistianity ; and 
as infidels do not want malignity, they revenged the disappdnt* 
ment by calling him a methodist. 

Mr. West's income was not large ; and his friends endeav- 
oured, but without success, to obtain an augmentation. It is re- 
ported, that the education of the young prince was offered to 
him, but that he required a more extensive power of superintend- 
ence than it was thought proper to allow him. 

In time, however, his revenue was improved ; he lived to 
have one of the lucrative clerkships of the privy council, 1753, 
and Mr. Pitt at last bad it in his power to make him treasurer of 
Chelsea hospitaK 

He was now sufficiently rich ; but wealth came too late to be 
long enjoyed ; nor could it secure him from the calamities of 
life ; he lost, 1755, his only son ; and the year after, March 36, 
a stroke of the palsy brought to the grave one of the few poets 
to whom the grave might be without its terrors. 

Of his translations I have only compared the first 0]ym|;ac 
ode with the original, and found my expectation surpassed, both 
by its elegance and its exactness. He does not confine himself 
to his author's train of stanzas^ for he saw that the difference of 
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the languages required a dilTerem mode of versification. ThfS 
first strophe is eminently happy ; in the second be has a little 
strayed from Pindar's meaning) who says, '^ if thou, my soul^ 
"wishest to t^eak of games^ look not in the desert sky for a planet 
hotter than the sun ; nor shall we tell of nobler games than 
those of Oiympia." He is sometimes too paraphrastical. Pin* 
dar bestows upon Hiero an epithet, which, in one word, signifies 
delighting in horses ; a word which, in the translation, generates 
these lines ; 

Hiero's rojal brows, whose care 

Tends the courser's noble breed, 
Pleas'd to narse the pregnant mare, 

Pleas'd to train the yoathfol steed. 

Pindar says of Pelops, that <^ he came alone in the dark to the 
White sea ;" and West, 

Near the billow beaten side 
Of the foam besilver'd main. 
Darkling, and alone, he stood ; 

which however is less exuberant than the former passage. 

A work of this kind must, in a minute examinati<x), discover 
many imperfections ; but West^s version, so &r as I have con* 
^dered it, appears to be the product of great labour and great 
abilities. 

His InaiittUion of the Garter^ 1742, is written with sufficient 
knowledge of the manners that prevailed in the age to which it 
is referred, and with great elegance of diction ; but, for want of 
a process of events, neither knowledge nor elegance preserve 
the reader from weariness. 

His IndtfUiona of Sftenaer are very successfully performed^ 

both with respect to the metre, the language, and the fiction ; 

and being engaged at once by the excellence of the sentiments, 

and the artifice of the copy, the mind has two amusements to* 

gether. But such compositions are not to be reckoned among 

I the great achievements of intellect, because their effect is local 

I and temporary ; they appeal not to reason or passion^ but to 

I memory, and presuppose an accidental or artificial state of mind. 

L An imitation of Spenser is nothing to a reader, however acute, 

by whom Spenser has never been perused. Works of this kind 
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fliay deseire praise^ as proofs of great industiy, and great rktty 
of observation ; but the highest praise, the praise of genius, they 
cannot claim. The noblest beauties of art are those of which 
the effect is coextended with rational nature, or at least with 
the whole circle of polished life ; what is less than this can be 
only pretty, the plaything of &8hion, and the amusement of a 
day. 

There is in the ^ Adventurer'' a paper of verses given to one 
of the authors as Mr. West's, and supposed to have been written 
by him. It should not be concealed, however, that it b piinted 
with Mr. Jago's name in Dodsley's collection, and is mentioned 
as his in a letter of Shenstone*s. Perhaps West gave it without 
naming the author ; and HawkeswQrtb, receivmg it from him, 
thought it his ; for his he thought it^ as be told mei and as he 
tells the public. 
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William COLLINS was bom at Chichester, on the twen- 
ty fifth day of December, about 1720. His ^ther was a hatter 
of good reputation. Jie was in 1733, as Dr. Warburton has 
kindly informed me, admitted scholar of Winchester coUegei 
where he was educated by Dr. Burton. His English exercises 
were better than his Latin. 

He first courted the nodce of the public by some verses to ^ 

^ A lady weeping,*' published in ^ The Gentleman's Maga- 



ane.'* 



In 1740, he stood first in the list of the scholars to be receiTed 
in succession at New college, but unhappily there was no vacancy. 
This was the original misfortune of his life. He became a com» 
moner of Queen's college, probably with a scanty maintenance ; 
but was, in about half a year, elected a demy of Magdalen col«- 
lege, where he continued till he had taken a bachelor's degrecj 
and then suddenly left the university ; for what reaison I know 
not that he told. 

He now, about 1744, came to London, a literary adventurer* 
with many projects in his head, and very little money in his pock«- 
ets. He designed many works ; but his great fault was irreso- 
lution ; or the frequent calls of immediate necessity broke his 
scheme, and suffered him to pursue no settled purpose. A man 
doubtful of his dinner, or trembling at a creditor, is not much 
disposed to abstracted meditation, or remote inquiries. He pub- 
lished proposals for a History of the Revival of Learning ; and 
I have heard him speak with great kindness of Leo the tenth) 
and with keen resentment of his tasteless successor. But prob- 
ably not a page of his history was ever written. He plaimed sev- 
eral tragedies, but he only planned them. He wrote now and 
then odes and other poems, and did something) however littlei, 
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About thb time I fell into his company. His appearance was 
decent and manly ; his knowledge conuderahlei his views exten* 
flive) his conversation elegant, and his disposition cheerful. By 
degrees I gained his confidence ; and one day was admitted to 
him when he was immured by a baiHff; that was prowling in the 
street On this occasion recourse was had to the booksellera, 
who, on the credit of a translation of Aristotle's Poetics, which 
he engaged to write with a large commentary, advanced as much 
OMDey as enabled him to escape into the country. He showed 
me the guineas safe in his hand. Soon afterward his uncle, Mr» 
Martin, a lieutenant colonel, left him about two thousand pounds $ 
a sum which Collins a>uld scarcely think exhaustible, and whiek 
he did not live to exhaust. The guineas were then repaid, ttd 
the translation neglected. 

But man is not bom for happmess^ Collins, who, while he 
Mtudkd to HvCi felt no evil but poverty, no sooner tived tostuckf 
than his life was assailed by more dreadful calamities, disease^ 
insanity. 

Having formerly written his character,* while perhaps k 
yet more dbtincdy impi^ssed i^pon'oay memory, I shaH iaaeit it 
hero* 

^ Mr. CdBas was a mm of extensive literature, and <^ vigetv 
cos fiKuItiea. He was acquainted not only wkh the leamed 
SoBgues, but with the Italian, French, and Spamsh languag«ik 
He had employed his mind chiefly upon works of fictasn, and 
subjects of fancy ; and, by Indulging some pecufiar halMts of 
thought, was eminently delighted with those flights of imagina)^ 
^ion which pass die bounds of nature, said to which the mind is 
fecondled <miy by a passive acquiescence in popular tra^tlooa. 
He k^ed fidries, genii, giants, and monsters \ he delighted ta 
rove through the meanders of enchantmentt to gaze cm the mag* 
nificence of golden .palaces^ to rv^ose by the waler fidls of £]f - 
sian gard^is. ^ 

^' This was however the character rather of his incfinatioft 
4han his genius ; the grandeur of wildness, and the novelty of 
extravagance, were always desired by him but not always <^««W^ 

* In the << Poetical Calendar," a collection of poems by l*awkesuidW«- 
ty, la ieT6rfll tohimes, 1765, &e. C. 
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Ttt, 9B diiigeBee is mever whdiy k>«t ; if bU effi»l9 mae- 
tbn^s caused harshness tmd oi^scurityt they Ukewise produced in 
iMppier moments suUimity iom) H^odoiu*. Tbis idea which h^ 
had formed of excellence led him to orient^ fictions and allegor^ 
«Eal imagery, apd perhfl4;>S) while he was iptent upon deacriptiont 
he did not sufficiently cultivate sentiment. His poems are the 
liTD^uctipiiB of a mind not deficient in fire, nor unfurnished with 
knowledge ekher of bo(As or life, but somiewhat obstructed ill 
]t» progress by demtion in ^uest of mistaken beauties. 
. ^ His morals were pure, and his opinions pious ; is a long 
fiontinuance of poverty, and long habiu of dissipation, it cannot 
be expeeted that any character should be exactly uniform* There 
is a degree of want by which the freedom of agency is ahoaioil 
destroyed ; and long association with fortuitous companions wtB 
m last ndax the strictness of truth, and abate the fervour of sin- 
^rity^ That this man, wise and virtuous as he was, paased «1« 
inost unentaogled through the snares of life, it would be pre^ur 
dice and temerity to affirm ; but it may be said that at least he 
pi^eserved the source of action unpolluted, th^t his principles 
were never shs^sen, that Im disdopctions of right and wrong were 
Bever confounded, and that his &uks had nothing of maligmty or 
design, but proceeded firom sc»ie unexpected pressuney or cas* 
iial temntatioD. 

^ Tbe latter p^rt of his life caunot be remembered but with 
fily and sadness* He langui^ed some years under that depnes* 
rion of mind which enchains the faculties without destroying 
tli^m, and leaves reason the knowledge of right without the 
power 0f pm^ing it. These clouds which he perceived gath*- 
eriog on his inteliects, he endeavoured to Asperse by trmvel,and 
passed into France ; butfiyundhimself constraiaedtoyield tohia 
malady^ and returned. He was for some time confined in a bouse 
ct hiQatics, »nd afterward retiraod to the care of his sisier m 
Chichester, where death, in 17£i6, came to his relief. 

^ Ater his return from France, the writer of this character 
paidhim a viut at Istinglen, where he was waki^ for bis sister, 
whom he had directed to meet him ; there was then nothiiig of 
disorder (fiscemible in his mind by any but himself; but he had 
withdrawn from study, and travelled with no other book than an 
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About this time I fell into his company. His appearance wu 
decent and manly ; his knowledge considerable, his views exten- 
mve* his conversation elegant, and his disposition cheerful. By 
degrees I gained his confidence ; and one day was admitted to 
him when he was immured by a faeiHfi; that was prowUng in the 
street. On this occasion recourse was had to the booksellers^ 
who, on the credit of a translation of Aristotle's Poetics, which 
he engaged to write with a large commentary, advanced as much 
aooey as enabled him to escape into the country. He showed 
ne the guineas sale in his hand. Soon afterward his uncle, Ailiv 
Martin, a lieutenant colonel, left him about two thousand pounds % 
a sum which Colins could scarcely think exhaustible, and whiefc 
he did not live to exhaust. The guineas were then regoUif aai 
the translaticm neglected. 

But man is not bom for happmess% Collins, who, while he 
studied to Hve^ felt no evil but poverty, qo sooner Uved to^uukf 
than his life was assailed by more dreadful calamities, disease^ mk 
insanity. 

Having formerly written his character,* while perfas^ it waa 
yet more dbtinetly impi^ssed i^pon'my memory, I shall moat, it 
here* 

^ Mr. GoUns was a man of extensive lideratin^) and oS. vtgesv 
cos fiicultiea> He was acquainted not only wkh the teamed 
tongues, but vrith the Italian, French, and Spaelsh lai^^ageik 
He had employed his mind chiefly upon works of fiotioD, and 
aubfects of fancy ; and, by indulging some pecuMar habits of 
thought, was eminently delighted with those flights of imagiiia' 
tion which pass tjait bounds of nature, said to w4»ch the mind is 
ncoBoled oidy l^ a passive acquiescence in pq;>ular traditiona. 
He Icrved foiries, genii, giams, and monsters ; he del^hted la 
tove through the meanders of enchuitment, to gaze on the mag* 
aificence of golden pahices, to rc^iose h^ the waler foils of Elf • 
$ia& gardes. ^ 

<< This was however the character rather of his inclinatiot 
■than his genius ; the grandeur of wildness, and the novelty of 
eoctriKvaigBnce, were always desired by him but not always attained. 

• In the "Poetical Calendar," a colUotion of pocmsbyl^RwkfilBuidWo- 
ty, Sa tfey^nU Tohimes, 1763, &g. C. 
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ir«lr, as dU^peBce k never vboUy lost ; if b» efEDrU ^ome- 
tMoef caused harshnefis afid otiscurity^ they lU&ewiae produced in 
kappier momeDts suWimky and splendoui*. This ideawlttch ht^ 
had formed of excellence led him to oriental fictiois and aUegOT'^ 
kal imagery, and perhaps, while he was intern upon description, 
he did not sufficiently cultivate sentiment. His poems are the 
ftro^uoions of a mind not deficient in fire, nor unfurnished with 
lnowled^ either of boohs or life, but somewhat obstructed in 
in prpc^iMS 1^ deviation in quest of mistaken beauties. 
. ^ His tnorals were pure, and his of^nions pious ; in a Iqo( 
^enlinuance of poverty, and long habits of dbsipation, it cannot 
be expected that any character should be exactly uniform. There 
IS a degree of want by which the freedom of agency is ahanost 
destroyed ; and long association with fortuitous companions wtB 
U last I'elax the strictness of truth, and abate the fervour of dn- 
p^ty. That this n^an, wise and virtuous as he was, passed el* 
inost unentangled through the snares of life, it would be preju? 
dice and temerity to affirm ; but it inay be said that at least he 
preserved the source of action unpi^luted, that hie principles 
were never shaj&ePf t^at km dtstju^ctions pf right and wrong were 
Bever confounded, and that his feuks had nothingof malignity or 
Aesignf but proceeded from some unexpected pressunet or cas* 
uM tenapcatioo. 

^ Tb^ latter p^ of his life cannot be remembered but with 
pitgr nad sadness. He Icmguidhed some years under thet depnes* 
sion of mind which enchains the faculties without destroying 
tb/^m, and leaves reason the knowledge of right without the 
power of pursuing it. These clouds vfbkh he percinved gath*- 
omg on ius ioteUects, he endeavoured to disperse by travel, and 
passed into France ; but found himself constrained to yiekl to his 
maladjf and returned* He was for some time confined in a house 
of luoatics, and afterward retired to the care of his aster m 
Cbichester, where dead), in 17£I6, came to his relief* 

^ After his return from France, the writer of this character 
paidbim a viut at Xstiagtoo, where lie was waitiis^ for his sister^ 
whom he had directed to meet him ; there was then nothing of 
disorder discernible in his mind by any but himself; but he had 
-withdrawn from study, and travelled with no other book than an 
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English Testament, such as children cany to the school ; when 
his friend took it into his hand, out of curiosity to see what com* 
panion a man of letters bad chosen, * I have bat one book/ said 
Collins, < but that is the best.'* 

Such was the fate of Collins, with whom I once delighted to 

« 

converse, and whom I yet remember with tenderness. 

He was visited at Chichester, in his last illness, by his learned 
friends Dr. Warton and his brother ; to whom he spoke viith 
disapprobation of his Oriental Eclogues, as not sufficiently ex- 
pressive of Asiatic manners, and called them his Irish Eclogues. 
He showed them, at the same time, an ode inscribed to Mr. John 
Hume, on the superstitions of the Highlands ; which they 
thought superior to his other works, but which no search has yet 
found.* 

His disorder was not alienation of mind, but general laxity and 
feebleness, a deficiency rather of hl^ vital than his intellectual 
powers. What he spoke wanted neither judgment nor spirit ; 
but a few minutes exhausted him, so that he was forced to rest 
upon the couch, till a short cessation restored his powers^ and 
he was ag^n able to talk with his former vigour. 

The approaches of this dreadful malady he began to feel sooDi 
after his uncle's death ; and, with the usual weakness of men so 

I 

diseased, eagerly snatched that temporary relief with which the 
table and the bottle flatter and seduce. But his health continu- 
ally declined, and he grew more and more burdensome to him* 
self. 

To what I have formerly said of his writings may be added, 
that his diction was often harsh, unskilfully laboured, and injudi- 
ciously selected. He affected the obsolete when it was not wor- 
thy of revival ; and he puts his words out of the commcxi order^ 
seeming to think, with some later candidates for ftime, that not 
to write prose is certainly to write poetry. His lines commonly 
are of slow motion, clogged and impeded with dusters of conso- 
nants. As men are often esteemed who cannot be loved, so the 
poetry of Collins may somedmes extort praise when it gives lit- 
tle pleasure. 

* It 18 printed In the late ^olleetion. JR. 
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Mr. Collin's first prodacti<xi is added here fiom the ^ Poetic 
cal Calendar." 



TO mas AtntEUA c- 



OV HER WEEPIirC AT HER SISTSR*S WEDDZlTG. 

Cease, fair Aurelia, cease to mourn ; 

Lament not Hannah's happy state s 
Ton may be happy in your tum» 

And seise the treasure yon regret» 
With lore united Hymen stands* 

And softly whispers to yoar oharms, 
*' Meet but yoar lover in my bands, 

Toall find your ^er in his arms." 



DYER. 



John DTER^ of vhom I have no other account to give fbaia 
bis own leUerS) pubttshed with Hughes's correspoodoooe, afid 
the noies ibdded by t^ editor, have afforded me, was bom in 
%700f the second son of Robert Dyer of Aberglasney, in Cao^ 
marthenihire) a solicitor of great capacity and note. 

He passed through Westminster school under the care of Dr. 
Freindy and was then called home to be mstructed in his facer's 
profession. But lus &th0r died soon, and he took no delight ia 
the study of the law ; but, having always amused himself widi 
drawing! resolved to turn painteri and became pupil to Mr. Rich* 
aadson, an artist then (oi high reputatioDi but now better known 
by his books tdian by his pictures. 

Having studied awhile under his master, he became, as he 
lells hb friend, foi idnerant painter, and wandered about South 
Wales, and the parts adjaoeot; but he mingted poetry with paint- 
ing, and about 1727^ pnated ^ Granger HiU'' in Lewis's Mis* 
«diany. 

Being, probably, unsatisfied with his own proficiency^ he,Mke 
ether painters, travelled to Italy ; and coming back in 1740, pub- 
lished The Ruins of Rome. 

If his poem was written soon ator his return, he did not make 
much use of hb acqubitiohs in pointing, whatever they might 
be ; for decline of health, and love of study, determined him to 
the church. He therefore entered into orders ; and, it seems^ 
flSarried about the same time a lady of the name of Ensor ; 
^ whoae grandmother," say he, ^ was a Shakespeare, descended 
Imn a brother of every body's Shakespeare ;** by her, in 1746^ 
lie had a son and three daughters living. 

Hb ecclesbstical provision was for a long time but slender. 
Kb first patron, Mr. Harper, gave him, in 1741, Cakhorp in 
Leicestershire, of eighty pounds a year, on which he lived ten 
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jrearS) and then exchanged it for Belchford in LincoUishire, of 
seventy five. His condition now began to mend. In 1751, sir 
John Heathcote gave him Coningsby, of one hundred and forty 
pounds a year ; and in 1755 the chancellor added Kirkby, of one 
hundred and ten. He complains that the repair of the house at 
Coningsby, and other expenses, took away the profit. In 1757 
he published Hie Fleece^ his greatest poetical work ; of which I 
will not suppress a ludicrous story. Dodsley, the bookseller, was 
one day mentioning it to a critical visitor, with more expectation 
of success than the other could easily admit. In the conversa* 
tion the author's age was asked, and being represented as ad- 
vanced in life, '^ he will,** said the critic, *' be buried in wooUen.** 

He did not indeed long survive that publication, nor long enjoy 
the increase of his preferments ; for in * 1758 he died. 

Dyer is not a poet of bulk or dignity sufficient to require an 
elaborate criticism. Grongar Hilt is the happiest of his produc- 
tions ; it is not indeed very accurately written ; but the scenes 
which it displays are so pleasing, the inuiges which thc^ raise 
are so welcome to the mind, and the reflections of the writer so 
colisonant to the general sense or experience of mankind, that 
when it is once read, it will be read again. 

The idea of The Rums of Rome strikes more, but pleases lessy 
and the title raises greater expectation than the performance 
gradfiea. Some passages, however, are conceived with the mind 
of a poet ; as when^ in the neighbourhood of dilapidating edifi- 
ces) he saySf 

—The pi1g;rim oft 
At dead of night, 'mid his orison, heart 
. Aghast the voiee of time, disparting tow'ny 
Tumbling all preeipitate, down daah'd. 
Battling around, loud thund'ring to the moon. 

Of The Fleecey which never became popular^ and b now uni* 
yersaliy neglected, I can say little that is likely to recal it to 
attention. The woolcomber and the poet appear to me such (fis- 
cordant natures, that an attempt to bring them together is to rocc* 
Jde the aerfiertt loith the fowl. When Dyer, whose mind was not 
unpoetical, has done his utmost, by interesting his reader in our 
native commodity^ by interspersing rural imageryi and incidental 

• July 24th. C. 
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digressions, by clothing small images in great words, and by all 
the writer's arts of delusion, the meanness naturally adhering, 
and the irreverence habitually annexed to trade and manufacture, 
wk him under insuperable oppression ; and the disgust which 
blank Verse, encumbering and encumbered, superadds to an un- 
pleasing subject, soon repels the reader, however willing to be 
pleased. 

Let me however honestly report whatever may counterbalance 
this weight of censure. I have been told, that Akenside, who, 
upon a poetical question, has a right to be heai^d, said, *^ That he 
would regulate his opinion of the reigning taste by the fate of 
Dyer's Fleece ; for, if that were ill received, he should not think 
it any longer reasonable to expect fame from excellence." 
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SHENSTONE. 



William SHENSTONE,the son of Thomas Shcnstone and 
Anne Pen, was bom in November, 1714, at the Leasowes in 
Hales Owen, one of those insulated districts which, in the divi- 
Mon of the kingdom, was appended, for some reason not now dis- 
coverable, to a distant county ; and which, though surrounded by 
Warwickshire and Worcestershire, belongs to Shropshire, though 
perhaps thirty miles distant from any other part of it. 

He learned to read of an old dame, whom his poem of 2%e 
Schoolmistress has delivered to posterity ; and soon received 
such delight from books, that he was always calling for fresh en- 
tertainment, and expected that, when any of the family went to 
market, a new book should be brought him, which, when it came^ 
was in fondness carried to bed and laid by him. It is said, thaty 
when his request had been neglected, his mother wrapped up a 
piece of wood of the same form, and pacified him for the night. 

As he grew older, he went for awhile to the grammar school 
in Hales Owen, and was placed afterward with Mr. Crumpton^ 
an eminent schoolmaster at Solihul, where he distinguished him^ 
self by the quickness of his progress. 

When he was young, June 1724, he was deprived of hisiath<- 
er, and soon after, August 1726, of his grandfather ; and was, 
with his brother, who died afterward unmarried, left to the care 
of his grandmother, who managed the estate. 

From school he was sent in 1732 to Pembroke college in Ox- 
ford, a society which for half a century has been eminent for 
English poetry and elegant literature. . Here it appears that he 
found delight and advantage ; for he continued his name in the 
book ten years, though he took no degree. After the first four 
years he put on the civilian's gown, but without showing any in- 
tention to engage in the profession. 

About the time when he went to Oxford, the death of hia 
grandmother devolved his affairs to the care of the reverend Mr. 
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Dolman, of Brotne in Staflfordshire) whose attention he alwayfi 
mentioned with gratitude. 

At Oxford he employed himself upon English poetry ; and in 
1737 published a small miscellany^ without his name. 

He then for a time wandered about, to acquaint himself with 
life, and. was sometimes at L(M)don, sometimes at Bath, or any 
other place of public resort ; but he did not forget his poetry. 
He published in 1 74 1 his Judgment qf Herculeiy addressed to Mr. 
Lyttelton, whose interest he supported with great warmth at an 
election ; this was next year followed by The &)choolm9tr€S8. 

Mr. Dolman, to whose care he was indebted for his ease and 
leisure, died in 1745, and the care of his own fortune now feU 
upon him. He tried to escape it awhile, and lived at his house 
with his tenants, who were distantly related i but, finding that 
imperfect possession inconvenient, he took the whc^e estate mto 
hijs own hands, more to the improvement of its beaui^y than the 
increase of its produce. 

Now was excited his ddight in rural pleasures, and his am- 
bition of rural elegance ; he began from this time to point his 
prospects, to diversify his surface, to entangle hb walks, and to 
wind his waters ; which he did with such judgment and such £ui- 
cy, as made his little donudn the envy of the great, and the ad- 
miration of the skilful ; a place to be visited by travellers, and 
copied by designers. Whether to plant a walk in undulating 
curves, and to place a bench at every turn where there is an ob- 
ject to catch the view ; to make water run where it will be 
heard, and to stagnate where it will be seen ; to leave intervals 
where the eye will be pleased, and to thicken the plantation where 
there is something to be hidden ; demand any great powers 
of mind, I will not inquire ; perhaps a surly and sullen spec- 
tator may think such performances rather the sport than the busi- 
ness of human reason. But it must be at least confessed, that to 
embellish the form of nature is an innocent amusement ; and 
sonie praise must be allowed, by the most supercilious observer, 
to him who does best what such multitudes are contending to do 
well. 

This prsdse was the praise of Shenstone ; but, like all other 
modes of felicity, it was not enjoyed without its abatements. 
Lyttelton was his neighbour and his rival, whose emjure, spacious 
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and opulent) looked with disdain on the petty itate that atifieared 
MM it. '■ For awhile the inhalMtants of Hagley affected to tell 
thw acquaintance of the little fellow that was trying to make 
himaelf admired ; but when by degrees the Leasowes forced 
themselves into notice^ they tod^ care to defeat the curiosity^ 
which they could not suppress, by conducting their visitants per^ 
Tersely to inconvenient pcmtB of view, and introdudng them at 
the wixing end of a walk to detect a deception ; injuries of which 
Shenstone would heavily complain. Where there Is emulatioii 
there will be vanity ; and where there is vanity there will be folly.* 

The pleasure of Shenstone was all in his eye ; he valued what 
he valued merely fdr its looks ; nothing raised his indignation 
more chsm to ask if there were any fii^iea in his water. 

Has house was mean, and he did not improve it ; hb care was 
of his grounds. When he came home from his walks he might 
bad his floors flooded by a showerthrough the broken roof; but 
could spare no money for its reparation. 

in. time his expenses brought damours about him, that over- 
powered the lamb's bleat and the linnet's song ; and his groves 
were haunted by beings very different from fauns and &iries.t 

# 

* This ebarge against the Lyttelton family has been denied with some 
degree of warmth by Mr. Potter, and since by Mr. Graves. The latter 
•ays, *< The truth of the ease, I believe, was, that the Lyttelton family went 
•0 frequenily with their fiunily to the Leasowe^ that they were iinwill- 
iQg to break in upon Mr. Shenstone's retirement on every ooeasiOD, and 
therefore often went to the principal points of view without waiting for any 
one to conduct them regularly through the whole walks. Of this Mr. 
Shenstone would sometimes peevishly complain ; thou^, I am persuaded^ 
he never really suspected any itt natored intention in his worthy and much 
valued neighbours.*' R. 

t Mr. Graves, however, expresses his belief that this is a groondlets sor* 
mipe. ** Mr. Shenstone," he adds, ** was too much respected in the neigh* 
bourhood to be treated with rudeness ; and though his works, frugally as 
they were managed, added to his manner of living, must necessarily have 
made lum exceed his income, and, of course, he might sometimes be distresi* 
cd for money, yet he had too much spirit to expose himself to insults from 
trifling sums, and guarded against any great distress, by anticipating a feir 
hundreds ; which his estate could very well bear, as appeared by what re- 
mained to his executors after the payment of his debts, and his legacies to 
his friends, and annuities of thirty pounds a year to one servant, and six 
pounds to another ; for his will was dictated with equal justice and gener- 
eMty.** R. 
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He spent his estate in adorning it, and his death was probably hast-^ 
cned by his anxieties. He was a lamp that spent its oil in blaz- 
bg. It is said, that, if he had lived a little longer, he would 
have been assisted by a pension ; such bounty could not have 
been ever more properly bestowed ; but that it was ever asked 
is not certain ; it is too certain that it never was enjoyed. 

He died at the Leasowes, of a putrid fever, about five on 
Friday morning, February 11, 1763 ; and was buried by the ddc 
of his brotheV in the churchyard of Hales Owen. 

He was never married, though he might have obtained the 
lady, whoever she was, to whom his " Pastoral Ballad" was ad- 
dressed. He is represented by his friend Dodsley as a man of 
great tenderness and generosity, kmd to all that were within his 
influence ; but. if once offended, not easily appeased ; inattentive 
to economy, and careless of his expenses. In his person he 
was larger than the middle size, with something clumsy in his 
form ; very negligent of his clothes, and remarkable for wearing 
his grey hair in a particular manner ; for he held that the Cush- 
ion was no rule of dress, and that every man was to suit his 
appearance to his natural form.* 

His mind was not very comprehensive, nor his curiosity ac- 
tive ; he had no value for those parts of knowledge which he 
had not himself cultivated. 

His life was unstained by any crime ; the Elegy on Jeaae^ 
which has been supposed to relate an unfortunate and criminal 
amour of his own, was known by his friends to have been sug- 
gested by the story of Miss Godfrey in Richardson's '^ Pamela." 

What Gray thought of his character, from the perusal of his 
lettersi was this ; 

^ I have read too # an octavo volume of Shenstone's letters. 
Poor man 1 he was always wishing for money, for fame, and 
otlier distinctions ; and his whole philosophy consisted in living 
against his will m retirement, and in a place which his taste had 

* ** These," says Mr. Graves, " were not precisely his senUments^ 
thoQgh he thought right enough, that every one should, in some degree, 
consult his particular shape and oomplexion in adjusting his dress ; and that 
no fashion ought to sanctify what was ungraceful^ absurd* or really deform- 
ed." R. 
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adorned) but which he only enjoyed when people of note came 
to see and commend it ; his correspondence is about nothing 
else but this place and his own writings, with two or three neigh- 
bouring clergymen, who wrote verses too." 

His poems consist of elegies, odes, and ballads, humorous sal- 
lies, and moral pieces. 

His conception of an elegy he has in his preface very judi- 
dously and discriminately explained. It is, according to his ac- 
count, the effusion of a contemplative mind, sometimes plain- 
tive, and always serious, and therefore superior to the glitter of 
stight ornaments. His compositions suit not ill to this description. 
His topics of praise are the domestic virtues, and his thoughts 
are pure and simple ; but, wanting combination, they want vari- 
ety. The peace of solitude, the innocence of inactivity, and 
the unenvied security of an humble station, can fill but a few 
pages. That of which the essence is uniformity will be soon de- 
scribed. His elegies have therefore too much resemblance of 
each other. 

The lines are sometimes such as elegy requires, smooth and 
easy ; but to this praise his claim is not constant ; his diction is 
often harsh, improper, and affected ; his words ill coined, or ill 
chosen ; and his phrase unskilfully inverted. 

The lyric poems are almost all of the light and airy kind, such 
as trip lightly and nimbly along, without the load of any weighty 
meaning. From these, however, rural elegance has some right 
to be expected. I once heard it prsdsed by a very learned lady ; 
and though the lines are irregular, and the thoughts diffused 
ivith too much verbosity, yet it cannot be denied to contain both 
plulosophical argument and poetical spirit. 

Of the rest I cannot think any excellent ; The Skylark pleases 
me best, which has however more of the epigram than of the 
ode. 

But the four parts of his Pastoral Ballad demand particular 
notice. I cannot but regret that it is pastoral ; an intelligent 
reader, acquainted with the scenes of real life, sickens at the 
mention of the crooky the fiifie^ the aheefi^ and the kidsj which it 
is not necessary to bring forward to notice, for the poet*s art is 
selection^ and he ought to show the beauties without the gross- 
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ness of the countiy life. His stanza aeefos to have been choaen 
in imitation of Rowe's ^' Despairing Shepherd/' ^ v 

In the first part are two passages, lo wkuchif ^y tnind denies 
its sjrmpathy, it has no acquaintance with love or nature. 

I priz'd every hoar that went hy. 

Beyond all that had pleas'd me before ; 
Bat DOW they are past, and I ttgh* 

And I ^leve that I prizM them no more. 

When fore'd the fidr nymph to forego. 

What anguUh I felt in my heart ! 
Yet I thought, but it might not be so, 

'Twas with pain that she saw me depart 

She gazM, as I slowly withdrew. 

My path I coald hardly discern ; 
So sweetly she bade me adieu, 

I thought that she bade me return. 

In the second this passage has its pretUnesSf though it be not 
equal to the former. 

I have fonnd oat a gift for my fair ; 

I have found where the woodpigeons breed ; 
Bat let me that plunder forbear. 

She will say 'twas a barbarous deed ; 

For he ne'er ooald be trae, she averred. 

Who' could rob a poor bird q( its young ; 
And I loVd her the more, when I heard 

Such tenderness fidi from her tongue. 

In the third he mentions the common places of amorous poet- 
ry with some address. 

'Tis his with mock passion to glow ! 

'Tis his in smooth tales to unfold. 
How her face is as bright as the snow. 

And her bosom, be sure, is as cold ; 

How the nightingales labour the strain, 

With the notes of this charmer to vie ; 
How they vary their accents in vain. 

Repine at her triumphs, and die. 

In the fourth I find nothing better than this natural strain oi 
hope. 
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Alas ! from the day that we met> 

What hope of an end to 1117 woes. 
When I eannot endare to forget 

The glance that undid my repoie. 

Tet time may diminish the pain ; 

The flower, and the shrub, and the tcve, 
Which I rear'd for her pleasure in vain. 

In time may have comfort for me. 

His levitiea are by their title exempted from the severities of 
criticism ; yet it may be remarked^ in a few wordsy that his hu- 
mour is sometimes gross, and seldom sprightly. 

Of the moral poems, the first is The Choice of Hercules f from 
Xenophon. The numbers are smooth, the diction elegant, and 
the thoughts just ; but something of vigour is still to be wished, 
which it might have had by brevity and compression. His Fate 
qfDeHcacy has an air of gaiety, but not a very pointed and gen- 
eral moral. His blank verses, those that can read them may 
probably find to be like the blank verses of his neighbburs. Lorve 
and Honour is derived from the old ballad, ^ Did you not hear 
of a Spanish Lady ?'* I wish it well enough to wish it were in 
rhyme. 

The Schoolndstreasy of which I know not what claim it has to 
stand among the mOk^ works, is surely the most pleasing of 
Shenstone*s performances. The adoption of a particular style, 
in light and short compositions, contributes much to the increase 
of pleasure ; we are entertained at once with two imitations, of 
nature in the sentiments, of the original author in the style ; and 
between them the mind is kept in perpetual employment* 

The general recommendation of Shenstone is easiness and 
simplicity ; his general defect b want of comprehension and 
variety. Had his mind been better stored with knowledge^ 
whether he could have been great, I know not ; he could cer- 
tainly have been agreeable. 
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YOUNG. 



1 HE following life was written, at my request, by a gentleman 
who had better information than I could easily have obtained ; 
and the public will perhaps wish that I had solicited and obtamed 
more such &vours from him.* 



*' DEAR SIB4 



^ In consequence of our different conversations about authentic 
materials for the life of Young, I send you the following detail. It 
is not, I confess, immediately in the line of my profession ; 
but hard indeed is our fate at the bar, if we may not call a few 
hours now and then our own. 

*^ Of great men, something must always be said to gratify 
curiosity. Of the illustnous author of the Mghi Thoughts much 
has been told of which there never could have been proofs ; and 
litde care appears to have been taken to tell that, of which proofs^ 
with little trouble, might have been procured." 

Edward Young was bom at Upham, near Winchester, in 
June, 1681. He was the son of Edward Young, at that time 
fellow of Winchester college and rector of Upham ; who was the 
son of Jo. Young of Woodhay in Bei^shire, styled by Woodj gen* 
tleman. In September, 1682, the poet's £sither was collated to 
the prebend of Gillingham Minor, in the church of Sarum, by 
bbhop Ward. When Ward's faculties were impaired through 
age, his duties were necessarily performed by others. We 
learn from Wood, that at a visitation of Sprat's, July the 12th. 
1686, the prebendary preached a Latin sermon, afterward pub- 
lished, with which the bbhop was so pleased, that he told the clus- 
ter he was concerned to find the preacher had one of the worst 
prebends in their church. Some time after this, in consequence 
of his merit and reputation, or of the interest of lord Bradford, 

* See Gent. Maj^. toI. IXX. p. SS5. N. 
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to whoni) in 1703, lie dedicifted two vDhimes of wemaoMf he 
appointed cfaapkun to king William and queen Marji and pce- 
ierred to the deanery of Sanim. Jacob* who wrote in 1720, saySf 
<< he waa chaplain and clerk of the closet to the late queen* who 
honoured him by standing godmother to the poet" His fellow- 
ship of Winchester he resigned in &vour of a gentleman of the 
name ofHarrisi who married his only daughter. The dean died at 
Sanim» after a short ilteess, in 1705, in the sixty third year of las 
age. On the Sundiqr after his decease bishop Burnet preached 
at the cathedral, and began his sermon with saying, ^ Death has 
been of late walking round us, and making breach upon breadi 
upon us, and has now carried away the head of this body with a 
stroke ; so that he, whom you saw a week ago distributing the 
holy mysteries, is now laid in the dust. But he still lives in the 
many excellent directions he has left us, both how to live and 
how to die.^' 

The dean placed his son upon the foundation at Winchester 
college, where he had himself been educated. At this school 
Edward Young remiuned till the election after his eighteenth 
birthday, the period at which those upon the foundation are su- 
perannuated. Whether he did not betray his abilities early in 
Kfe, or his masters had not skill enough to discover in their pupil 
any marks of genius for which he merited reward, (nr no vacancy 
at Oxford afforded them an opportunity to bestow upon him the 
reward provided for merit by William of Wykeham ; eertam it 
is, that to an Oxford fellowship our poet did not succeed. By 
chance, or by choice. New college cannot claim the honour of 
numbering among its fellows him who wrote the Aighi TAoug&u. 

On the 1 3th. of October, 1 703, he was entered an independent 
member of New college, that he might live at little expense hi 
the warden's lodgings, who was a particular friend of his feth- 
er's, till he should be qualified to stand for a fellowship at All 
Souls. In a few months the warden of New college died. He 
then removed to Corpus college. The president of this society, 
from regard also for his &ther, nivited him thhher, in order to 
lessen his academical expenses. In 1708, he was nominated to 
a law fellowship at All Souls by archbishop Tenison, into whose 
hands it came by devolutbn. Such repeated patixmage, while it 
justifies Bumet-a pr^is^ of the ^ther, reflects credit on the con- 
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duct of til* 000 ; the mwioer in wluch it wis exerted aeons to 
prove tbftt the &ther did not leave behind niu«;b wealth. 

On the 23d. of Aprils 1714} Young took his degree of bache- 
lor ot dvil hiwfi, and his doctor's degree on the 10th. of Junei 
1719. 

Soon after he w^t to Oxford, he discovered^ it is said) an in- 
clination for pufAls. Whether he ever commenced tutor is not 
known. None has hitherto boasted to have received his academ- 
ieal instnictuxi from the author of the Mght ThougAi9. 

It is pnobabl^ that his college was proud of him no less as a 
scholar than as a poet ; for in 1716, when the foundation of the 
Codringtoo library was laid» two years after he had taken his 
bachelor's degree, Young was appointed to speak the Latin ora* 
tion* This is at least particular for being defeated in English 
<^ to the ladies of the Codrington femiiy." To these ladies he 
aaysy that " he was unavoidably flung into a singularity, by being 
obliged to write an epistle dedicatory void of comm<m place, and 
such a one was never published before by any author whatever ; 
that this pracdce absolved them bom any obligation of reading 
irhat was presented to them ; and that the bookseller approved 
of it, because it would make people stare, was absurd enoilgby 
and perfectly right." 

Of this oration there is no appearance in his own edition of 
bis works ; and prefixed to an ecUiion by Curll and Tonson, 1741, 
ia a letter from Young to Curll, if we may credit Curll, dated 
December the Otb. 1739> wherein he says, that he has not leisure 
to review what be formerly wrote, and adds, ** I have not the 
* Epistle to tord Lansdowne.' ' If you will take my advicoy I 
would have you omit that, and the oradon on Codringtoo, I 
think the collection will sell better without them." 
. There are who relate, that, when first Young found himself 
independent, and his own master at All Souls, he was not the 
ornament to religion and morality which he afterward became. 

The authority of his father, indeed, had ceased, some time be- 
lore, by his death ; and Young was certainly not ashamed to be 
patronised by the infamous Wharton. But Wharton befriended 
in Young, perhaps, the poet, and particularly the tragedian. If 
virtuous authors must be patronised only by virtuous peers, who 
shall point them out ? 
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Yet Pope is ssdd by Raffhead to have told Waibartan, tfuit 
*^ Young had much of a sublime genius, though without common 
sense ; so that his genius, having no guide, was peipetuaiiy lia- 
ble to degenerate into bombast. This made him pass a JboUah 
youthf the sport of peers said poets ; but his having a very good 
heart enabled him to support the clerical character when he as- 
sumed it, first with decency, and afterward with honour." 

They who think ill of Young's morality in the early part of Us 
life, may perhaps be wrong ; but Tindal could not err in his 
opinion of Young's warmth and ability in the cause of religion. 
Tindal used to spend much of his time at All Souls. ^^ The other 
boys," said the atheist, ^ I can always answer, because I always 
know whence they have their arguments, which I have read a 
hundred times ; but that fellow Young is continually pestering 
me with something of his own."* 

After all, Tindal and the censurers of Young may be reconcil- 
aUe. Young might, for two or three years, have tried that kind 
of tife, in which his natural principles would not suffer him to 
wallow long. If this were so, he has left behind him not only 
his evidence in favour of virtue, but the potent testimony of ex- 
perience against vice* 

We shall soon see that one of his earliest productions was more 
serious than what comes from the generality of unfledged poets. 

Young perhaps ascribed the good fortune of Addison to the 
" Poem to his majesty," presented, vrith a copy of verses, to 
Somers ; and hoped that he also might soar to wealth and hon- 
our on wings of the same kind. His first poedcal flight was wfaea 
queen Anne called up to the house of lords the sons of the earls 
of Northampton and Aylesbury, and added, in one day, ten 
others to the number of peers. In order to reconcile the people 
to one, at least, of the new lords, he published, in 1712, .<^ £fiis'' 
tie to the right honourable George lord Lanadowne. In this com- 
portion the poet pours out his panegyric with the extravagance 

* As my great friend is now become tke subject of biography, it should 
be told, that every time I called upon Johnson during the time I 'was em- 
ployed in collecting materials for this life, and putting it together, he never 
suffered me to depart without some such farewell as this ; '< Don't forget 
that rascal Tindal, sir. Be sure to hang up the atheist." Aliading to this 
anecdote^ which Johnsooi had mentionecf to me. 
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of a young maii> \7ho thinks his present stock of wealth will nev* 
er be exhausted. 

The poem seems intended also to reconcile the public to the 
late peace. This is endeavoured to be done by showing that men 
are slain in war, and that in peace ^ harvests waye9.and com-* 
xnerce swells her sail.*' If this be humanity, for which he meant 
It ; is it politics ? Another purpose of this epistle appears to have 
been, to prepare the public for the reception of some tragedy he 
might have in hand. His lordship's patronage, he says, will not 
let him ^* repent his passion for the stage ;'* and the particular 
praise bestowed on << Othello" and ^ Oroonoko," looks as if some 
such character as Zanga was even then in contemplation. The 
affectionate mention of the death of his fiiend Harrison of New 
college, at the close of this poem, is an instance of Young's art, 
which dbplayed 'itself so wonderfully some time afterward in the 
Mght TTumghtsj of making the public a party in his private sor- 
row. 

> Should'justice call upon you to censure this poem, it ought at 
Least to be remembered that he did not insert it in his works; 
and that in the letter to Curll, as we have seen, he advises its 
omission. The booksellers, in the late body of English poetry, 
should have disdnguished what was deliberately rejected by the 
respective authors.* This I shall be careful to do with regard 
to Young. ** I think," says he, ^ the following pieces in four 
volumes to be the most excusable of all that I have written ; and 
I wish le88 apology was needful for these. As there is no recall- 
ing what is got abroad, the pieces here republished I have re- 
vised and corrected, and rendered them ^sfiardonable as it was in 
my power to do." 

Shall the gates of repentance be shut only against literary sin- 
ners ? 

When Addison published " C^to" in 17 13, Young had the hon- 
our of prefixing to it a recommendatory copy of verses. This is 
one of the pieces which the author of the Mght Thoughts did 
not republish. 

On the appearance of his Poem on the Last Dayy Addiscm did 
DOt return Young's compliment ; but ^' The Englishman" of 

* Dr. Johnson, in many cases, thoug^ht and dbected differently, particu- 
larly in Young's Works. J. N. 
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October 39tb. in 3, wfakh was probobfy writteii by Ad^aoiH 
speakft handsomely of thb poem, ne Ltut Day was puUi^ed 
Mon after the peace. The vke chaocelkic's hnfirimaiur, k>f k 
was printed at Oxford, is dated March the IQth. 1713. From^ 
the exordium Young appears to have spent some time cor the 
compontion of it. While other bards << with Brit^*s beio sot 
tbeir souls on fire," he draws^ he says^ a deeper scene. Marlboiif 
rough had been conmdered by Britain as her her^ ^ but, when The 
La9t Day was published, female cabal had blasted for a time Ibsr 
laurels of Blenheim. This serious poem was finbfaed by Young 
as early as 1710, before he was thirty, iixt part of it is printed m 
tlie ^^ Tatlec"* It was inscribed to the queen^ m a dedication^ 
which, for some reason* he cfid not admit into his works. It t^b 
her, that hb only title to the great honour he now does hiroseU^ 
is the obligatioa which he formerly received from her royal itH 
dttlgence. 

Of this obligation nothing is now known, unless he alluded to 
ker being his godmother. He is sud indeed to have been en- 
ga^^ed at a settled stipend as a writer for the court. In Swift's 
^ Rhapsody on Poetry*' are these lines, s^jeakkig of the court ; 

Whence Gay was banish'd in disgraee,' 
Wlier« P«pe -#H1 never show his ikee, 
Wliere Y*^ auiii tertore hi» inventioii 
To flatter kaaTea, or lose hit pension. 

That Y*-* means Young seems clesur from four odier Rties hi 
Ike same poem. 

Attend, ye Popes and Toungs and Gays, 
And tune joor harps and strew yoor bays $ 
Your panegyrics here provide ; 
Yoa eadkttot err on ilatteiy's sid«tt. 

Yet who shall say with certainty, that Young was a pensioner? 
In all modem periods of this country, have not the writers on one 
skle been regnlarly called hirelings, and on the other patriots \ 

Of the dedication the' complexion is clearly political. It spea&S 
in the highest terms of the late peace ; it gives her majies^ 
praise indeed for her victories, but says, that the author is tDXxt 
pleased to see her rise from thiis lower world, soaring abote die 

* Not in the Tsder* bat in tlie GttwdisD^ Mi^ 9«. ms. & 
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clouds, passing the first and second heavens, and leaving the fix* 
ed stars behind her ; nor will he lose her there, he says, but keep 
her still in view through the boundless spaces on the other side 
of creation, in her journey toward eternal bliss, till he beholds the 
heaven of heavens open, and angels receiving and conveying her 
sdll onward from the stretch of his imagination, which tires in 
ber pursuit, and falls back again to earth. 

The queen was soon called away from this lower world, to a 
place where human praise or human flattery, even less general 
than this, are of little consequence. If Young thought the ded- 
ication contained only the praise of truth, he should not have 
omitted it in his works. Was he conscious of the exaggeration 
of party ? Then he should not have written it. The poem itself 
is not without a glance toward politics, notwithstanding the sub- 

• 

ject. The cry that the church was in danger had not yet sub- 
Mded. The " Last Day," written by a layman, was much ap- 
proved by the ministry and their friends. 

Before the queen's death. The Force qf Religion^ or Vanquiabed 
Lffve^ was sent into the world. This poem is founded on the ex- 
ecution of lady Jane Grey and her husband lord Guildford, 1554, 
a story chosen for the subject of a tragedy by Edmund Smith, 
and wrought into a tragedy by Rowe. The dedication of it to 
the countess of Salisbury does not appear in his own edition. He 
hopes it may be some excuse for his presumption, that the story 
could not have been read without thoughts of the countess of Sails- 
bury, though it had been dedicated to another. " To behold,** 
he proceeds, '* a person wdy virtuous, stirs in us a prudent re- 
S^et ; to behold a person only amiable to the sight, warms us 
vith a religious indignation ; but to turn our eyes to a countess 
of Salisbury, gives us pleasure and improvement ; it works a sort 
of miracle, occasions the bias of our nature to fail off from sin, 
and makes our very senses and affections ccmverts to our religion) 
and promoters of our duty." His flattery was as ready for the 
other sex as for ours, and was at least as well adapted. 

August the 27th. 1714, Pope writes to his friend Jenras, that 
he is just arrived from Oxford ; that every one is much concern- 
ed for the queen's death, but that no panegyrics are ready yet for 
the king. Nothing like friendship had yet taken place between 
Pope and Young ; for, soon after the event which Pope mentions} 

VOL. II. 50 
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Young iMiMithed a poem on the queen's death, and lus majeaty'a 
accession to the throne. It is inscribed to Addison, then secre* 
taiy to the lords justices. Whatever were the oUigadons which 
he had formerly received from Anne^ the poet spears to aim stifc 
something of the same sort from George. Of the poem the 
intention seems to have been, lo show that he bad the same ex* 
travagant strain of praise for a king as for a queen. To cUscovert 
at the very, onset of a foreigner's reign, that the gods bless his 
new subjects in such a king, is something more than praise- 
Neither was this deemed one of his excusable fik^es. We dp 
not find it in his works. 

Young's father had been wdl acquainted with lady Aime Whar« 
ton, the first wife of Th<Mnas Wharton, Esq. afterward marquia 
of Wharton ; a lady celebrated for her poetical talents by Burm^jt 
and by Waller. 

To the dean of Samm's vintation sermon, already mentionedy 
were added some verses ^ by that excellent poetess Mrs. Anne 
Wharton," upon its being transited into English, at the instance 
of Waller, by Atwood. Wharton, after he became ennobled, 
did not drop the son of his old friend. In him, during the abort 
time he lived. Young found a patron, and in his dissolute descend* 
ant a friend and a companion. The marquis died in April, 1715* 
In the beginning of the next year the young marquis set out upon 
his travels, from which he returned in about a twelvemonth. The 
beginning of 1717 carried him to Ireland ; where, says the Biog* 
raphia, ^ on the score of his extraordiitary qualities, he had the 
honour done him of being adnutted, though under age^ to lake 
his seat in the bouse of lords." 

With his unhappy character, it is not unlikely that Young went 
to Ireland. From his letter to Richardson on ^ original compo- 
sidon," it is clear he was, at some period of his life, in that coun* 
try. ^ I remember," says he, hi that letter, speakmg of Swifii 
^ as I and others were taking with him an evenii^ walk, about a 
mile out of DubUn, he stepped short ; we passed on ; but, per* 
ceiving he did not follow us, I went back and found him fixed as 
a statue, and earnestly gazing upward at a nobte elm, which in 
Its uppermost branches was much withered and decayed. Point- 
ing at it, he said, ^ I shall be like that tree, I sbaQ die at tc^.** 
Is it not probable) tki^ this visit ta Iireland w«b paid whm he had 
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an opportQnitjr of goitig thither with his avowed friend and 
fM^ron? 

From ^ The Englishman" it appears that a tragedy by Young 
was in the theatre so early as 1 7 1 3. Yet BumrU was not brought 
upon Drury Lane stage till 1719. It was inscribed to the duke 
of Newcastle^ ^ because the late instances he had received of 
his grace's undeserved and uncommon favour, in an affair of 
some consequence, foreign to the theatre, had taken from him 
the privilege of choosing a patron." The dedication he after- 
ward suppressed. 

BudrU was followed in the year 1731 by The Revenge. He 
dedicated this famous {^gedy to the duke of Wharton. *^ Your 
grace,'* says the dedication, ^ has been pleased to make yourself 
accessary to the following scenes, not only by suggesting the 
most beautiful incident in them, but by making all possible pro- 
vision for the success of the whole.'' 

That his grace should have suggested the incident to which 
he alludes, whatever that incident might have been, is not unlikely. 
The last mental exertion of the superannuated young man, in his 
quarters at Lerida, in Spain, was some scenes of a tragedy on the 
story of Mary queen of Scots. 

Dryden dedicated <^ Marriage d la Mode" to Wharton's in&o 
)BOUs relation Rochester, whom he acknowledges not only as the 
defender of his poetry, but as the promoter <^ his fortune^ 
Young concludes his address to Wharton thus ; ^* My present 
fortune ia his bounty, and my future his care \ whidi I will veo' 
ture to say will be always remembered to ids honour, ^ce he, 
I know, intended his generosity as an encouragement to merit, 
though through his very pardonaUe partiality to one who bears • 
ium so sincere a duty and respect, I happened to receive the ben- 
efit of it." That lie ever had such a patron as Wharton, Yoimg 
took all the pains m Itts power to conceal from the world, by ex* 
eluc&ig this dedication from his works. He should have remem« 
bered that he at the same thne concealed his obligation to Whar- 
ton for the most beautifiU incident in what is smely not his leasft 
beautiful compoi^timi. The passage just quoted is, in a poem 
nfterwaard addressed to Walpole, litendty copied. 

Be this tby partial smile from censure free ! 
'T'was meant for meriti Ikovgh H fen to me. 
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While Toung, who, in his Lffve of Fam^y complains gnevously 
how often << dedications wash an ^thiop white," was painting an 
amiable duke of Wharton in perishable prose, Pope was, perhaps^ 
beginning to describe the '^ scorn and wonder of his days" in 
lasting verse. 

To the patronage of such a character, had Young, studied men 
as much as Pope, he would have known how little to have trusted.. 
Young, however, was certainly indebted to it for something ma- 
teria) ; and the duke's regard for Young, added to his ^ lust of 
praise," procured to All Souls' college a donation, which was 
not forgotten by the poet when he dedicated The Revenge. 

It will surprise you to see me cite second Atkins, case 136| 
Stiles verauB the attorney general, March 14, 1740, as authotity 
for the life of a poet. But biographers do not always find such 
certain guides as the oaths of the persons whom they record. 
Chancellor Hardwicke was to determine whether two annuities, 
granted by the duke of Wharton to Young, were for legal con- 
siderations. One was dated the 24th. of March, 1719, and ac- 
counted for his grace's bounty in a style princely and commend- 
able, if not legal. ^^ Considering that the public good is advanced 
by the encouragement of learning and the polite arts, and being 
pleased therein with the attempts of Dr. Young, in con^deration 
thereof, and of the love I bear him,*' &c. The other was dated 
the loth, of July, 1732. 

Young, on his examination, swore that he quitted the Exeter 
family, and refUsed an annuity of 100/. which had been offered 
him for life if he would continue tutor to lord Burleigh, upon the 
pressing solicitations of the duke of Wharton, and his grace's 
assurances of providing for him in a much more ample manner. 
It also appeared that the duke had given him a bond for 600/. 
dated the 1 5th. of March, 1721, in consideration of his taking 
several journeys, and being at great expenses, in order to be 
chosen member of the house of commons, at the duke's desire, 
and in coniuderation of his not taking two livings of 200/. and 
400/. in the gift of All Souls college, on his grace's promises of 
serving and advancing him in the world. 

Of his adventures in the Exeter family I am unable to give 
any account. The attempt to get into parliament was at Ciren- 
cester, where Young stood a contested election. His grace dis* 
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covered in him talents for oratory as well as for poetry. Nor was 
this judgment wrong. Young, after he took orders, became a 
very popular preacher, and was much followed for the grace and 
animation of his delivery. By his oratorical talents he was once 
in his life, according to the Biographia, deserted. As he was 
preaching in his turn at St. James's, he plainly perceived it was 
out of his power to command the attention of his audience. This 
so affected the feelings of the preacher, that he sat back in the 
pulpit, and burst into tears. But we must pursue his poetical 
life. 

In 1719 he lamented the death of Addison, in a letter address- 
ed to their common friend Tickell. For the secret history of 
the following lines, if they contain any, it is now vain to seek ; 

In joy &nceJoin'd, in sorrow, now, for years- 
Partner in grief, and brother of my tears, 
Tickell, accept this verse, thy mournful due. 

From your account of Tickell it appears that he and Young 
used to '^ communicate to each other whatever verses they wrotei 
even to the least things." 

In 1719 appeared a Parafihraae on Part of the Book qf Job. 
Parker, to whom it is dedicated, had not lc»g, by means of the 
seals, been qualified for a patron. Of thb work the author's 
opinion may be known from his letter to Curll ; ^ You seem, in 
the collection you propose, to have omitted what I think may 
claim the first place in it ; I mean ' a translation from part of 
Job,' printed by Mr. Tonson." The dedication, which was only 
suffered to. appear in Mr. Tonson's edition, while it speaks with 
satisfaction of his present retirement, seems to make an unusual 
struggle to escape from retirement. But every one who sings 
in the dark does not sing from joy. It is addressed, in no com- 
mon strain of flattery, to a chancellor^ of whom he clearly appears 
to have had no kind of knowledge. 

Of his satires it would not have been possible to fix the dates 
without the assistance of first editions, which, as you had occa* 
sion to observe in your account of Dryden, are with difiiculty 
found. We must then have referred to the poems, to discover 
when they were written. For these internal notes of time we 
should not have referred in vain. The first satire laments, that 
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" guilt's chief foe in Ad^son is fled." The second) ad d r e sa ii ig 
himself) askS) 

Is thy ambition sweating for a rlijrae, 
Thou unambitious fool, at this late time ? 
A fool tX forty is a fool indeed. 

The satires were originally published separately in folio, under 
the title of The Universal Passion, These passages fix the ap- 
pearance of the first to about 1725, the time at which it came 
out. As Young seldom suffered his pen to dry, after he had once 
dipped it in poetry, we may conclude that he began his satires 
soon after he had written the Parafihrase on Job, The last satii^ 
was certainly finished in the beginning of the year 1726. In 
December, 1725, the king, in his passage from Helvoetsluys, 
escaped with great difikulty from a storm by landing at Rye ; 
and the conclusion of the sadre turns' the escape into a miracle, 
in such an encomiastic strain of compliment as poetry tgo often 
seeks to pay to royalty. 

From the sixth of these poems we learn ; 

Midst empire's eharms, how Carotina's-heart 
Glow'd with the love of virtue and of art ; 

since the grateful poet tells us, in the next couplet ; 

Her favour is diffus'd to that degree. 
Excess of goodness, it has dawn'd on me. 

Her majesty had stood godmother, and given her name, to the 
daughter of the lady whom Young married in 1731 ; laid had 
perhaps shown some attention to lady Elizabeth's future husband. 

The fifth satire, On Women^ was not published till 1727 ; and 
the sixth not till 1728. 

To these poems, when, in 1728, he gathered them into one 
publication, he prefixed a preface ; in which he observes, that 
^^ no man can converse much in the world, but at what he meets 
with he must either be insensible or g^eve, or be angry or smile. 
Now to smile at it, and turn it into ridicule,*' he adds, ^ I think 
most eligible, as it huits ourselves least, and gives vice and lolly 
the greatest ofTencCi Laughing at the misconduct of the worM 
will, in a great measure, ease us of any more disagreeable passion 
about it. One pasdon is more effectually driren out by aodther 
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tbssn by reason, vrhateter some teach." So wrote, and so of 
course thought, the lively and witty satirist at the grave age of 
almost fifty, who, many years earlier b life, wrote The La^t Day. 
After all, Swift pronounced of these satires, that they should 
either have been more angry or more \nerry. 

Is it not somewhat singular that Young preserved, without any 
paHiation, this preface, so bluntly decituve in favour of laughing 
at the world, in the same collection of his works which containt 
the mournful, angry, gloomy, Mght Thoughta P 

At the concludon of the preface he applies Plato's beautiful 
fable of " The Birth of Love" to modem poetry, with the addi- 
tion, << that poetry, like love, is a little subject to blindness, which 
makes her mistake her way to proferments and honours ; and 
that she rotains a dutiful admiration of her father's family ; but 
divides her favours, and generally lives with her mother's rela- 
tions." Poetry, it is true, did not lead Young to preferments or 
to honours ; but was there not something like blindness in the 
flattery which he sometimes forced her and her sister prose to 
utter ? She was always, indeed, taught by him to entertain a most 
dutiful admiration of riches ; but surely Young, though nearly 
related to poetry, had no connection with her whom Plato makes 
the mother of love. That he could not well complain of being 
related to poverty appears clearly from the frequent bounties 
which his gratitude records, and from the wealth which he left 
behind hifn. By The Universal Passion he acquirod no vulgar 
fortune, moro than threcf thousand pounds. A considerable sum 
bad already been swallowed up in the South sea. For this loss 
be took the vengeance of an author. His muse makes poetical 
use more than once of a South sea dream. 

It is related by Mr. Spence in his manuscript anecdotes, on 
the authority of M]% Rawlinson, that Young, upon the publication 
of his Universal Passionj received from the duke of Grafton two 
thousand pounds ; and that, when one of his friends exclaimed| 
** Two thousand pounds for a poem !" he said it was the best 
bargsdn he ever made in his life, for the poem was worth four 
thousand. 

This story may be true ; but it seems to have been raised from 
the two answers of lord Burghley and sir Philip Sidney in Spen- 
ser's life. 
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After inscribing his satires, not perhaps vrithout the hopes of 
preferment and honours, to such names as the duke of Dorset, 
Mr. Dodington, Mr. Spencer Compton, Lady Elizabeth €rer« 
maine, and sir Robert Walpole, he returns to plsun panegyric. 
In 1726 he addressed a poem to dr Robert Walpole, of which 
the title sufficiently explains the intention. If Young must be 
acknowledged a ready celebrator, he did not endeavour or did not 
choose, to be a lasting one. The Jnstalment is among the pieces 
he did not admit into the number of his excusable wriHnga, Yet 
It contains a couplet which pretends to pant after the power of 
bestowing immortality ; 

O ! how I loDg, enkindled by the theme. 
In deep eternity to launch thy name ! 

The bounty of the former reign seems to have been continued^ 
possibly increased in this. Whatever it might have been, the 
poet thought he deserved it ; for he was not ashamed to acknowl- 
edge what, without his acknowledgment, would now perhaps 
never have been known. 

My breast, O Walpole, glows with gratefol fire. 
The streams oi" royal bounty, turn'd by thee. 
Refresh the dry domains of poesy. 

If the purity of modem patriotism will term Young a pen^oner^ 
it must at least be confessed he was a grateful one. 

The reign of the new monarch was ushered in by Young with 
Oceatij an Ode. The hint of it was taken from the royal speech^ 
which recommended the increase and the encouragement of the 
seamen ; that they might be ^ invited, rather than compeUed by 
force and violence to enter into the service of their country ;** a 
plan which humanity must lament that policy has not even yet 
been able, or willing, to carry into execution. Prefixed to the 
original publication were an Ode to the Stng^ Pater Patria^ and 
an " Essay on Lyric Poetry." It is but justice to confess, that he 
preserved neither of them ; and that the ode itself, which, in the 
first edition, and in the last, consists of seventy three stanzas, in 
the author's own edition, is reduced to forty nine. Among the 
omitted passages is a « Wish," that concluded the poem, which 
few would have suspected Young of forming ; and of which few, 
after having formed it, would confess something like their shame 
by suppression. 
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It Stood originally so high in the author's opinion^ that he en* 
titled the poem, Oceariy an Ode ; concluding with a toinh. This 
wish consists of thirteen stanzas. The first runs thus ; 

O may I 9teal 

Along the vale 
Of humble Hf^, seoare from foes! 

Mj friend lineerey 

My judgment clear. 
And gentle business mj repose ! 

The three last stanzas are not more remarkable for just rhjrmes; 
but, ahogether, they will make rather a curious page in the life 
of Young. 

Prophetic schemes. 

And golden dreams. 
May I, unsanguine, cast away ! 

Have what I have^ 

And live, not leavCf 
Enamour'd of the present day ! 

• 

My hours my own ! 

My faults unknown ! 
My chief revenue in content ! 

Then leare one beam 

Of honest fame / 
And scorn the labour'd monument ! 

Unhurt my urn 

Till that great turn 
When mighty nature's self shall die. 

Time ceaae to glide. 

With human pride. 
Sunk in the ocean of eternity ! 

It is whimsical, that he, who was soon to bid adieu to rhymei 
should fix upon a measure in which rhyme abounds even to sati- 
ety. Of this he said, in his ^ Essay on Lyric Poetry,'* prefixed 
to the poem, ^* For the more harmony likewise I chose the fre- 
quent return of rhyme, which laid me under great difficulties. 
But difficulties overcome, give grace and pleasure. Nor can I 
account for the ftleaaure of rhyme in general^ of which the mod- 
ems are too fond, but from this truth.'* Yet the modems surely 
deserve not much censure for their fondness of what) by their 
own confession, afibrds pleasure^ and abounds in harmony. 
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The next puragrstph in Ua t%m^ did not occur to him whea 
Iw talked of ^ that great turn'' in the stanza just quoted. ^ But 
then the writer must take care diat the difiictdt3r i& oTerootte. 
That is, he must make rhyme consist with as perfect sense and 
expression, as could be expected if he was perfectly free from 
that shackle." 

Another part of this essay will convict the following stanza of, 
what every reader will discover in it, " involuntary burlesque.*' 

The northern hhi8t> / 

The shatter'd roast. 
The syrt, the whirlpool, and the rock. 

The breaking spout. 

The ttars gone out, 
The boiling streight, the monster's shock. 

But would the English poets fill quite so many volumes, if all 
their productions were to be tried, like this, by an elaborate es- 
say on each particular specka of poetry^ of which they exhibit 
specimens ? 

If Young be not a lyric poe^ he is at least a critic in that sort 
of poetry ; and, if his lyric poetry eaa be proved bad, it was first 
proved so by his own criticism. This surely is candid. 

Milboum was styled by P<^ ^^ the fairest of critics," only 
because he exhibited his own version of Virg^ to be compared 
with Dryden's which he condemned, and with which every read- 
er had it not otherwise in his power to qoQi|iu^ it Youqg 
was surely not the most unfeir oS poeto fer prefixing to a lyric 
composition an Essay on Lyric Poetry, so just and impartial as 
to condemn himself. 

We shall soon come toa wotk^ befcre which we fi&di&deefl 
no critica(essay, but which disdains toL^udakfiom the tauehstOD^ 
of the severest critic ; and which certaiafy, aa i remember toi 
have heard you say, If itconiain wom^wi^nt mmt^ contains also» 
some of the best thing* in tho langnige. 

Soon after the appearance of <« Ocean)'* when he waa aimose 
fifty, Yoiing entered into orders. In April, 1738,* not Iong> after 

* OiiviaB» i» kk 1^ otOtupfitik, mja i7m, and tiiat it vm pcodoMAMh^ 
three yet^jn 9^ex, vl^ph corresponds vith ih» date in p. 407. C. 
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he bed put on tflie g«WB) he was appointed dia|)lain toCJ«orge 
tibe second. 

The tragedy of <* The Brothers/' which was lOready in reheaa> 
sal, he immediately withdrew from the stage. The managers re* 
signed it with some rehictance to the dcUcacy of th«i new clergy^ 
inan. The epilogue to " The Brothers," the only appendage to 
any of his three plays which he added himself is, 1 believe, the 
only one of the kind. He calls it an historical epilogue. Fmding 
that « Guilt's dreadftil close his narrow scene denied," he, m a 
manner, continues the tragedy in the epilogue, and relates how 
Rome revenged the shade of Demetrius, and pumahcd Perseutt 

« for this night's deed.** 

Of Young's taking orders something is told by the biegr^hct 
of Pope, whkh places the easiness and simplicity of the poet iq 
a singular light. When he determined on the church, he did 
not address himself to Sbevlock, to A-tterbury, or to Hare, fiao 
the best mstt^tions in theology ; but to Pope, who, in a youth- 
fiil frolic, advised the dUigent perusal of Thoooaaa Aquinaa. 
With this treasure Young reared from interruption to an ob* 
scure place in the suburbs. His^ poetical gmde to ^edKineso 
bearmg nothing of him dwing half a year, and aj^rehcndiag hd 
might have carried the jest too fer, sought after him, and found 
him just in time to prevent wkat R»ff head calls « an irrelrte va-» 

ble derwigeraent.** 

That attachment to Ms favourite study, which made him thinh 
a poet the surest guide to his new profession, left him little doubt 
whether poetry was the siwrest padi to Ha bonoora and prefer- 
ments- Not kmg indeed after he took orders^ he published ilt 
ptose, 1738, « A true Estimate of Hum« Life," dedicated, notr 
withstanding the Latin quotations with which it abounds, Ui 
the queen ; and a sermon pi»aehed before the bouse of com- 
mons, 1729, on the martyrdom of king Charles, enUtled, « Am 
Apology for Princes, or the Reverence due to Govemroent.'^ 
But the « Second Coufae,*' the counterpart of Ms « Estimate ^T 
without whkh it cannot be called « a true Estimate,- though in 
1728 it was announced as « soon to be published,** neforappeai* 
cd ; and his old friends the muses were not forgotten. In 1730 
he relapsed to poetry, and sent into the worid « Imfietium Pelagi ; 
a naval lyric, written in imitation of Pmdar's spirit, occasioned 
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by his majesty •$ return from Hanover, September, 1729, aad 
the succeedbg peace." It is inscribed to the duke pf Chandos* 
In the preface we are told, that the ode is the most spirited kind 
of poetry, and that the Pindaric is the most spirited kind of ode. 
<* This I speak," he adds, " with sufficient candour, at my 
own very great peril. But truth has an eternal title to our con- 
fession, though we are sure to suffer by it." Behold, again, the 
iairest of poets. Young's " Imperiiim Pela^" was ridiculed in 
Fielding's " Tom Thumb ;" but, let us not forget that it was 
one of his pieces which the author of the « Night Thoughts" 
deliberately refused to own. 

Not long after this Pindaric attempt, he published epistles t» 
Pope, ** concerning the authors of the Age," 1730. Of these 
poems one occadon seems to have been an apprehension lest, 
from the liveliness of his sadres, he should not be deemed suffi- 
ciently serious for promotion in the church. 

In July, 1730, he was presented by his college tathe rectory 
of Welwyn in Hertfordshire. In May, 1731, he married lady 
Elizabeth Lee, daughter of the earl of Lichfield, and widow 
of colonel Lee. His connection with this lady arose froD> 
his father's acquaintance, already mentioned, with lady Anne 
Wharton, who was coheiress of sir Henry Lee of Ditchley in 
Oxfordshire. Poetry had lately been taught by Addison to as- 
pire to the arms of nobility^ though not with extraordinary hap* 
piness. 

We may naturally conclude that Young now gave himself up 
in some measure to the comforts of his new connection, and to 
the expectations of that preferment .which he thought due to his 
poetical talents, or, at least, to the manner in which they had so 
frequendy been exerted. 

The next production of his muse was The Seofdece^ in twe 
odes. 

Young enjoys the credit of what is called an ^ Extempore 
Epigram on Voltaire ;" who, when he was in England, ridiculed, 
in the company of the jealous English poet, Milton's allegory of 
^ Sin and Death." 

Tou are lo witty* prpfligate» and thlD, 

At once we think thee Hilton* death* and sin. 
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From the following passage in the poetical dedication of his Seo' 
piece to Voltaire^ it seems that this extemporaneous reproof, if 
it must be extemporaneous, for what few will now affirm Vol- 
taire to have deserved any reproof, was something longer than a 
distich, and somethbg more gentle than the distich just quoted. 

Ko stranger, sir, though bom in foreign climes. 

On Dorset downs, wheni Milton's page, 

With sin and death provok'd thj rage, 
Thy rage provoVd« who soothM with gentle rhymes ? 

By Dorset downs he probably meant Mr. Dodington's seat. In 
Pitt's poems is, *< An Epistle to Dr. Edward Young, at Eastbury 
in Dorsetshire, on the Review at Sarum, 1722/' 

While with your Dodington retuwd you sit, 
Charm'd with his flowing Burgundy and wit, &c. 

Thomson, in hi%Autumn, addressing Mr. Dodington, calls 
his seat the seat of the muses, 

Where, In the secret hower and winding walk. 
For virtuous Young, and thee they twine the bay. 

The praises Thomson bestows but a few lines before on Pldlipsy 
the second 

Who nobly durst. In rhyme unfetter'd verse. 
With British freedom sing the British song, 

added to Thomson's example and success, might perhaps in- 
duce Young, as we shall see presently, to write his great work 
without rhyme. 

In 1734 he published « The Foreign Address, or the best Ar- 
gument for Peace, occasioned by the British Fleet and the Pos- 
ture of Affairs. Written in the Character of a Sailor." It is 
not to be found in the author's four volumes. 

He now appears to have given up all hopes of overtaking Pin- 
dar, and perhaps at last resolved to turn his ambition to some 
original species of poetry. This poem concludes with a formal 
ikrewell to ode, which few of Young's readers will regret. 

My shell, whieh Clio gave, which kingt applaud. 
Which Europe's bleeding genius call'd abroad, 
Adieu ! 
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In a species of poetiy altogether his own^ he next tried hiz sldllf 
and succeeded. 

Of his wife he was deprived 1741. Ladjr Elizabeth had loA 
after her marriage with Young, an amiable daughter, by b^ 
former husband, just after she was married to Mr. Temf^e, sum 
of lord Palmerston. Mr. Temple did not long remsdn after his 
wife, though he was married a second time, to a daughter of sir 
John Barnard's whose son is the present peer. Mr. and Mrs- 
Temple have generally been considered as Philander and Na^ 
cissa. From the grqat friendship which constantly, sub^sted b^ 
tween Mr. Temple and Young, as well as from other circum- 
stances, it is probable that the poet had both him and Mrs. Tem- 
ple in view for these characters ; though at the same time some 
passages respecting Philander do not appear to suit either Mr. 
Templ^ or any other person with whom Young was known to 
be connected or acquainted, while all the ci|pumstances relating 
to Narcissa have been constantly found applicable to Young's 
daughter in law. 

At what short intervals the poet tells us he was wounded by 
the deaths of the three persons particularly lamented ; ncme that 
h^ read The Mght Thoughts, and who has not read tkeBt t 
needs to be informed. 

InsatiatQ avohor ! eould not one suffice ^ 

Thy shaft fiew.tkriee ; and thriee my peaee uta fliaia ; 

And thrice, ere thrice yon mcx>n had fill'd her horn. 

Yet how is it possible that Mr. and Mrs. Temple and lady 
Elizabeth Young could be these three victims, over whom Ypung 
has hitherto been pitied for having to pour the ^ midnight sor- 
rows" of his religious poetry ; Mrs. Temple died in 1736 ; Mr. 
Temple four years afterward, in 1740 ; and the poet's wife seven 
months after Mr. Temple, in 1741. How could the insatiate 
archer thrice day hia peace in these three persons, ^ ere thrice 
the moon h^d fill'd her horn ?" 

But in th^ short preface to ^^ The Complaint" he seriously 
tells uSf ^* tltiat the occasion of this poem was real, not fictitious ; 
and that the facts mentioned did naturally pour these moml re- 
flections on the thought of the writer.** It is probaWe, therefore» 
that in these three contradictory lines the poet complains more 
than the &ther in law, the friend^ or the widower. 



Vfhaneref names bekmg to these factSi dr, if the names be 
^ose generally supposed, whatever heightening a poet^s sorforr 
iDay have given the facts ; to the sorrow Young felt itaiA them, 
f«*i^on and moralityareindebtedforthe JV%-^r noughts. There 
is a pleasure sure in sadness which mourners ortly know*! 

Of these poeitis the two or three first have been perused per* 
haps more eagerly and more frequently than the rest. When 
he got as far as the fourth or fifth, his original motive for taking 
up the pen was answered ; his grief was naturally ekher dimin- 
iahed or exhausted. We still find the same pious poet ; but we 
hear less of Philander and Narcissa, and less of the mourner 
-whom he loved to pity. 

Mrs. Temple died of a coiisikmption at Lyons, in her way to 
Nice, the year after her marriage ; that is, when poetry relates 
the fact, " in her bridal hour." It is more than poetically true, 
that Young accompanied her to the continent. 

I flcw) I sMtch'd her from the rigid notxh. 
And bore her nearer to the sun. 

But in vain. Her funeral was attended with the difficulties pamt- 
ed in such animated colours in ^ Night the Third." After her 
death, tiie remainder of the party passed the ensuing winter at 

Kice. 

The poet seems perhaps in these compodtions to dwd! witfe 
more melancholy on the death of Philander and Narcissa, ^tett 
of hi« wife. But it is only for this reason. He who runs and 
reads may remember, that in the Mght Thoughts Philander aifdl 
Narcissa are often mentioned and often lamented. To recctiect 
lamentations over the author's wife, the memory must have been 
charged with distinct passages. This lady brought him one 
cKld, Frederic, now living, to whom the prince of Wales was 
go(9kther. 

That dom^ic grief is, in the first instance to be thanked fcr 
these omament» ta our language, it is impossible to deny • Nor. 
would it be common hardiness to contend^ that worldly dscodtent 
had no hand in these joint productions of poetry and piety. Yc« 
am Iby no meai»sure diat, at any raee, we sbonid not Hav* had 
dotae^ng «f the same cdo«v fVom Young's pencil, notwithstand* 
iQg> «l« fivelkieBs eT his satires. In so long a Ufb, cssuses for 
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discontent and occasions for grief must have occurred. It ift not 
clear to me that his rouse was not sitting upon the watch for the 
first which happened. '' Night Thoughts" were not uncommon 
to her, even when first she visited the poet, and at a time when 
he himself was remarkable neither for gravity nor gloonruDess* 
In his La9t Day^ almost his earliest poem^ he calls her ^^ Tlie 
melancholy maid/' 



-Whom dismal scenes delight, 



Frequent at tomlM and in the realms of night 

In the prayer which concludes the second book of the same po- 
em, he says^ 

—Oh! permit the gloom of solemn night 
To sacred thought may forcibly invite. 
Oh ! how divine to tread the milky waj« 
To the bright palace of eternal day ! 

When Young was writing a tragedy, Gradon is said by Spence 
to have sent him a human skull, with a candle in it, as a lamp ; 
and the poet is reported to have used it. 

What he calls <* the trtie estimate of human life," which has 
already been mentioned, exhibits only the wrong side of the tap- 
estry ; and, being asked tirhy he did not show the right, he is 
said to have replied, that he could not. By others it has been 
told me that this was finished ; but that, before there existed any 
copy, it was torn in pieces by a lady's monkey. 

Still, is it altogether fair to dress up the poet for the man, and 
to bring the gloominess of the J^ight Thoughf to proye the 
gloominess of Young, and to show that his genius, like the ge« 
nius of Swift, was in some measure the sullen inspiration of dis- 
content ? 

From thetn who answer in the affirmative it should not be ccm- 
cealed, that, though <^ Invisibilia non decipiunt" appeared upon 
a deception in Young*s grounds, and ^ Ambulantes in horto au' 
di^runt vocem Dei" on a building in hb garden, his parish was 
indebted to the good humour of the author of the MgM TTioughii 
for an assembly and a bowling green. 

Whether you think with roe, I know not ; but the fiimous 
^ De mortuis nil nisi bonum*' always appeared to me to savour 
more of female weakness than of manly reason. He that h9A loo 
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nlu^ feefing to speak ill <rf the dead, who, if they cannot defisnd 
themselves^ are at leaiat ignorant of his abuse, will not hesitate bf 
die most wanton calumny to destroy the quiet, the reputatkiiy 
the fortune, of the living. Yet censure is not heard beneath the 
tomb, any more than pndse. ^ De mortuis nil nisi verum ; De 
wis ail nisi bonum,'* would approach much nearer to good sense* 
After all, the few haadluls of remaining dust which once com** 
posed the body of t^ author of the Mght Thoughta feel not much 
concern whether Young pass now fcr a man of sorrow, or for a 
^ feUow of infiaite jest/' To this &vour must come the whole 
&mily of Yorick. His immortal part, wherever that now dwells^ 
k alill less sdicitous on this head. 

But to a son of worth and sensitnlity it is of some little conse«' 
quence whether contemporaries believe, and posterity be taught 
to believe, that his debauched and reprobate life cast a Stygian 
gloom over the evening of his father's days, saved him the trouble 
of feigning a character completely detestable, and succeeded at 
Jast in bringing his ^^ grey hairs with sorrow to the grave." 

The humanity of the world, little satisfied with inventing per- 
haps a melancholy disposition for (he father, proceeds next to in- 
yent an argument in support of their invention, and chooses that 
LfOrenzo should be Young's own son. The Biographia, and ev- 
ery account of Young pretty roundly assert this to be the feet ; of 
the absolute possibility of which, the Biographia itself} in partic- 
ular dates, contains undeniable evidence. Readers I know there 
are of a strange turn of mind, who will hereafter peruse the J^ight 
Thoughts vmh less satisfaction ; who will wish they had still been 
deceived ; who will quarrel with me for discovering that no such 
character as their Lorenzo ever yet disgraced human nature, or 
broke a fether's heart Yet would these admirers of the sublime 
•and terrible be offended, should you set them down for cruel and 
for savage. 

Of this report, Inhtiman to the surviving son, if it be true, in 
proportion as the character of Lorenzo is diabolical, where are 
we to find the proof? Perhaps it is clear from the poems. 

From the first line to the last of the Mght Thoughts not one 
expression can be discovered which betrays any thing like the 
father. In the ^ Second Night" I find an expression which be- 
trays something else ; that Lorenzo was his friend } one, it is 
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possible) of his former companions, one of the duke of Wharton** 
set. The poet styles him " gay fiiend ;" an appellation not very 
natural from a pious incensed &ther to such a being as he paints 
Lorenzo, and that being his son. 

But let us see how he has sketched this dreadful portrait, from 
the sight of some of whose features the artist himself must have 
turned away with horror. A subject more shocking, if bis only 
child really sat to him, than the crucifixion of Michael Angelo ; 
upon the horrid story told of which, Young composed a short 
poem of fourteen liqes in the early part of his life, which he did 
not think deserved to be republished. 

In the "First Night," the address to the poet's supposed son i^, 

Lorenzo^ fortune makes her court to thee. 

In the " Fifth Night,*' 

And boriis Lorenzo still for the sublime 
Of life, to hang his airy nest on high ? 

Is thb a picture of the son of the rector of Wolwyn ? 
« Eighth Night," 

In foreign realms, for thou hast travell'd far, 

which even now does not apply to his son. 
In « Night Five," 

So wept LfOrenzo fiir Clarissa's fate ; 

Who gave that angel hoy on whom he dotes ; 

And died to give him, orphan'd in his birth ! 

At the beginning of the « Fifth Night" we find, 

Lorenzo, to recriminate is just, 

I grant the man is vain who writes for praise. 

But, to cut short all inquiry ; if any one of these passages, if 
any passage in the poems be applicable, my friend shall pass 
for Lorenzo. The son of the author of the Mght Thoughts was 
not old enough, when they were written, to recriminate, or to be 
a father. The Mght Thoughts were begun immediately after 
the mournful event of 1741. The first " Night V appear, in 
the books of the company of stationers, as the property of Robert 
Dodsley, in 1742. The preface to « Night Seven" is dated July 
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tlie 7th. 1744, The marriage, m consequence of which the sup- 
IKwed Lorenzo was bom, happened in May, 1731. Young's 
child was not bom till June, 1733, In 1741 this Lorenzo, this 
finished infidel, this father to whose education, vice had for some 
years put the last hand, was only eight years old. 

An anecdote of this cruel sort, so open to contradiction, so im- 
possible to be true, who could propagate ? Thus easily are blast- 
ed the reputations of the living and of the dead. 

Who, then, was Lorenzo ? exclaim the readers I have men- 
tioned. If we cannot be sure that he was his son, which would 
have been finely terrible, was he not his nephew, his cousm ? 

These are questions which I do not pretend to answer. For 
the sake of human nature, I could wish Lorenzo to have been 
only the creation of the poet's fancy ; like the Quintus of Anti 
Lucretius, " quo nomine,'' says Poiignac, " quemvis Atheum 
intellige." That this was the case, many expressions in the 
Mght Thoughts would seem to prove, did not a passage in " Night 
Eight" appear to show that he had something in his eye for the 
groundwork at least of the painting. Lovelace or Lorenzo may 
be feigned characters ; but a writer does not feign a name of 
of which he only gives the initial letter. 

Tell not Calista. She will laag^h thee dead. 
Or send thee to her hermitage with L 

The Biographia, not satisfied with pointing out the son of 
Toung, in that son's life time, as his &ther's Lorenzo, travels 
out of its way into the history of the son, and tells of his having 
been forbidden his colI^;e at Oxford for misbehaviour. How 
such anecdotes, were they true, tend to illustrate the life of Young, 
it is not easy to discover. Was the son of the author of the 
JVtght Thoughtsy indeed, forbidden his college for a time, at 
one of the universities ? The author of " Paradise I-ost" is by 
some supposed to have been disgracefully ejected from the other. 
From juvenile follies who is free ? But, whatever the Biographia 
chooses to relate, the son of Young experienced no dismission 
from his college either lasting or temporary. 

Yet, were nature to indulge him with a second youth, and to 
leave him at the same time the experience of that which is past 
he would probably spend it differently, who would not ? he woul4 
certainly be thQ occa^n of less unea^in^ss to his iatber. But| 
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from Ae same eiqierkarice, he w<mld ai eertaSnlf) iii ilie saidA 
cue, be treated differently by bis Either. 

Young was a poet ; poets, with reverence be it spokeiiy do net 
make the best parents. Fancy and imi^punttien seldom de%n to 
stoop from their heights ; always stoop tmwiliingly to the low 
level of common dudes. Aloof from vulgar life, they pursue 
their rapid flight beyond the ken <rf roortatsi and descend not la 
earth but when compelled by necesrity. The prose of ordinary 
occurrences is beneath the dignity of poets. 

He who is connected with the aifthor 'of the JV%^ Thot^kut^ 
only by veneration for the poet anld the christiiA, may b^aiiowed 
to cftiserve, that Young is one oi those concenwig iHiom, as you 
remark in yonr account of Addison, it is proper father to say 
^* nothing that is false than all that is true.*' 

But the son of Young would almost sooner, I know, paiss fiof « 
Lorenzo, than see himself vindicated^ at the expense of his fcHho 
er^s memory, from follies which, if it may be thought blamaMe 
ih a t)oy to have committed thetn, it is surely praiseworthy in a 
man to lament, and certainly not only unnecessary but cruel in a 
biographer to record. 

Of the Mght Thoughts^ notwithstanding their authot^s pfofessp^ 

cd retirement, all are iiiscribed to great or to growing names. 

He had not yet weaned himself from earls and dukes, from the 

qieakers of the house of conmons, lords commissioners of the 

treasury, and chancellors of the exchequer. In ^ Ijijghl £ig^'^ 

tlie politician plainly betrajrs himself; 

Think no post needftil that demftiMli a kaaf^. 
When late oar cml helm wai shifting handiy 
So P— thought I think better if you ean. 

Yet k must be confessed, that at the conclusion of <^ Night Nine^^* 
weary perhaps of courting earthly patrons, he tells his soul> 

Henceforth 
Thj patron he, whose diadem has dropt 
Yon gems of heaven ; eternity thy priie ; 
And leave the racers of the world their owa. 

The « Fourth Night*' was addressed by <* a much indebted 
muse^ to the honourable Mr. Yprke, now lord Hardwicke ; 
who meant to have laid the muse under still greater obligation^ 
]6y the living of Shenfield in Essex, if it had become vacatjt. 

The « First Night** conchides whh Uiis passage j 



Or MiltoD, thee. Ah ! could I reach your straia ; 
Or bis who made Meonides oar own ! 
M&n too be sungf. Immortal man I sing^i 
Oh had JMproit tbia tbcmet pwraa'd &e traefc 
Which opens oal of darlwess into d»y \ 
Oh had he mounted on his wing of fire, / 

Soar'dy where 1 sink, and sung immortal man- 
How hftd it blest mankind/ and rescu'd me ! 

To the author of these linea was dedicaUd, i& 1756, the fini 
nolume of *' Aq essaf on the Writings and Qenkis of Pope,'' 
irhich attempt^ whether justly or not] to p^Hok from Pqpe his 
^ wing of fire/' and to reduce him to a rank at least one degree 
lower than the first class of Engli^ poets. If Young accepted 
and approved the dedication) he countenanced this attack upon 
the fiime of him whom he invokes as his mtise. 

Part of" paper sparing*' Pope's third book of the " Odyssey," 
deposited in the museum, is written upon the back of a letter 
signed " £. Young," which is clearly the handwriting of our 
Young. The letter, dated eoly May the ^. seems obscure ; 
but there can be little doubt that the friendship he requests was 
a literary one, and that he had the highest literary (pinion of 
Pope. The request was a prologue, I am told* 

** SEAR siRy May the !2d. 

^ Having been often from home, I know not if you have done 
me the favour of calling en me. But, be that as k wSl, I much 
want that instance of your friendship I mendontd in my last ; a 
friendship. I am very sensible I can receive from no one but 
yourself. J should not urge this thing so much but for very par^ 
ticular reasons ; nor can you be at a loss to conceive how a ^ trifle 
of tlus nature' may be of serious moment to me ; and while I am 
in hopes of the great advantage pf your advice about it, I shall 
not be so absurd as to make any further step without it. I know 
you are much engaged, and only hope to hear of you at your en- 

^ire leisure. 

^ I am, sir, your most feithful 

f< and obe^ent servant, 

« E. YouK©.** 

}ftff i!tw af^r Pope*a dteatb, he aays^ in ^ tTight Smti^j^' 
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P^ipt, whffi eonld'st make iniiiiortoliy nt tiion 4a«d ? 

Either the ^ Essay/* then, was dedicated to a patron who disap- 
proved its doctrine, which I have been told by the author was not 
the case ; or Young appears, in his old age, to have bartered for 
a dedication, an opinion entertained of his friend through all that 
part of life when he must have been best able to form opinions. 

From this account of Young, two or three short pa8si^;es, 
which stand almost together in ^ Night Four,'* should not be 
excluded. They afford a picture, by his own hand, from the study 
of which my readers may choose to form their own opinion of 
the features of his mind and the complexion of his U&. 

Ah me ! the dire effect 
Of loitering here, of death defrauded long ; 
Of old -to gnoiotts, and let fliat raffiee, 
J^^ verif ma9t0r knowt me not. 
I've beea so long rememher'd I'm forgot. 

When in his courtiers' ears I pour my plaint, 

They drink it as the nectar of the great ; 

And squeese my faaod, and beg me come tomorrmr. 

♦ 
Twice told the period spent en stubborn Troy, 
Court favour, yet untaken, I besiege, 

m 

If this song lives, posterity shall know 
One, though in Britain bom, with courtiers bred. 
Who thought ev'n gold might come a day too late; 
Nor on his subtle deathbed plannM his scheme 
For future vaoancies in church or state. 

Deduct from the writer's age " twice told the period spent or 
stubborn Troy,'' and you will sdll leave him more than forty 
when he sat down to the miserable siege of court favour. He 
has before told us 

« A fool at forty is a fool indeed." 

After all, the siege seems to have been raised only in consequence 
of what the general thought his " deathbed." 

By these extraordinary poems, written aft^r he was sixty, of 
which I have' been led to say so much, I hope, by the wish of 
doing justice to the living and the dead, it was the desire of 
Young to be principally known. He entitled the four volumes 
which he published himself ^ The Work^i^of the Author (^ the 
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Night Thoughts.*' While it is remembered that from these he 
exchided many of his writings, let it not be forgotten that the re- 
jected pieces contained nothing prejudicial to the cause of virtue, 
or of religion. Were every thing that Young ever wrote to be 
published, he would only appear perhaps in a less respectable 
light as a poet, and more despicable ,as a dedicator ; he would 
not pass for a worse christian or for a worse man. This envia- 
ble praise is due to Young. Can it be daimed by every writer ? 
His dedications, after all, he had perhaps no right to suppress. 
They all, I believe, speak, not a little to the credit of his grati- 
tude, of &voura received ; and I know not whether the author^ 
who has once solemnly printed an acknowledgment of a favour^ 
should not always print it. 

Is it to the credit or to the discredit of Young, as a poet, that 
of his ^Tight Thoughts the French are particularly fond ? 

Of the epitaph on lord Aubrey Beauclerk, dated 1740, all I know 
is, that I find it in the late body of English poetry, and that I am 
sorry to find it there. 

Notwithstanding the farewell which he seemed to have taken 
in the Mght Thoughts of every thing which bore the least re- 
semblance to ambidon, he dipped again in politics. In 1745 he 
wrote Reflections on the public Situation of the Kingdom^ address- 
ed to the duke of JSTetocastle ; indignant, as it appears, to behold 



pope bred princeling crawl ashore* 
And whistle cut throats, with those swords that scrap'd 
Their barren rocks for wretched sastena&ce* 
To cut his passage to the British throne. 

This political poem might be called a " Night Thought." In- 
deed it was originally printed as the conclusion of the Mght 
Thoughts^ though he did not gather it with his other works. 

Prefixed to the second edidon of Howe's *^ Devout Meditations" 
is a letter from Young, dated January 19, 1752, addressed to 
Archibald Macauly, Esq. thanking him for the book, which he 
says, '' he shall never lay far out of his reach ; for a greater dem- 
onstradon of a sound head and a sincere heart he never saw." 

In 1753, when The Brothers had lain by him above thirty years, 
it appeared upon the stage. If any part of bis fortune had been 
acquired by seryiiity of adulation, he now determined to deduct 
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fffom it no iocoosifciidile ram, ts a g% to the soetetj^ fbr tb« 
propagation of the gospet. To this som he hoped the profits of 
The Brothers would amount. In his calculation he was deceived , 
but by the bad success of his play the sodety was not a loaer. 
The author made up the sum he orif^nally intended) which was 
a thousand pounds, from his own pocket. 

The next performance which he printed was a prose publica* 
don, entitled* ** The Centaur not bibulous, in six letters to a 
friend) on the Hfe in vogue.** The conclusion is dated Novem^ 
her 39, 1754. In the third letter is described the deathbed of 
the ^ gay, young, noble, ingenious, accomf^ished, and most 
wretched Altamont." His last words were, ^ my principles have 
poisoned my friend, my extravagance has beggared my boy, my 
unkindness has murdei^ed my wife !*' Either Ahamont and Lo^ 
renzo were the twin production of fancy, or Young was unlucky 
enough to know two characters who bore no little resemblaiice 
to each other in perfection of wickedness. Report has been ac- 
customed to call Altamont lord Euston. 

The Old Mm*4 Rela/uey occasioned by an e^MStle to Walpole, 
if written by Young, which I much doubt, must have been writ* 
ten very late in life. It has been seen, I am told, in a miscellai^ 
published thiity years before his death. In 1758, he exlnbited 
TTie Old Man*a JRelafise in more than words, by again beconung 
a dedicator, and publishing a sermon addressed to the king. 

The lively letter in prose, " On original composition,'* ad- 
dressed to Richardson, the author of ^* Clarissa,** appeared in 
1759. Thohgh he despairs ^ of breakiog through the frozen ob^ 
Btructions of age and care*s incumbent cloud, into that flow of 
thought and brightness of expression which subjects so p<^te re- 
quire ;'* yet it is more like the production of untamed, unbrkfied 
youth, than of jaded fourscore. Some sevenfold volumes put 
him in mind of Ovid*s sevenfold channels of the Mile at the con- 
flagradon. 



ostia septem 
FaWerulenta vocant, septem sine flamine valles. 

Such leaden labours are like LycurgU6*s iron money, which was 
ao much less in value tha^ in bulk, that it required bams ftr 
Strang boxes, and a yoke of oxen to dMw five hundred pounds. 
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If there is a famine of invention in the land» we must travel, be 
says, like Joseph's brethren, far for food ; we must visit the re- 
xnote and rich ancients. But an inventive genius may safely stay 
at home ; that, like the widow's cruise, is divinely replenished 
from within, and affords us a miraculous delight. He asks why 
it should seem altogether impossible, that heaven's latest edi- 
tions of the human mind may be the most correct and fair ? and 
Jonson, he tells us, was very learned, as Samson was very strong, 
to hid own hurt. Blind to the nature of tragedy, he pulled down 
all antiquity on his head, and buried himself under it* 

Is this ^ care's incumbent cloud," or <' the frozen obstructions 
of age ?" 

In this letter Pope is severely censured for his ^ fall from Ho- 
mer's numbera, free as air, lofty and harmonious as the spheresy 
into childish shackles and tinkling sounds ; for putting Achilles 
into petticoats a second time ;" but we are told that the dying 
swan talked over an epic plan with Young a few weeks before 
his decease. 

Young's cluef inducement to write this letter was, as he con- 
fesses, that he might erect a monumental marble to the memory 
of an old friend. He, who employed his pious pen for almost 
the last time in thus doing justice to the exemplary deathbed of 
Addison, might probably, at the close of his own life, afford no 
iinuseful lesson for the deaths of others. 

In the postscript, he writes to Richardson, that he will see in 
his next how far Addison is an original. But no other letter ap* 
pears. 

The few lines which stand in the last edition, as ^ sent by lord 
Melcombe to Dr. Young, not long before his lordship's death,** 
were indeed so sent, but were only ah introduction to what was 
there meant by The muae^a latest spark. The poem is neces- 
sary, whatever may be its merit, since the preface to it is already 
printed. Lord Melcombe called his Tusculum ^ La Trappe." 

** Lore thy country, wish it ireU^ 

Not with too intense a oare, 
'Tis enough^ that, when it fell, 

ThoQ its ruin didst not share. 

Envy's censure, flattery's praise, "^ * 

With unmoT'd indifference view ; 

70L. II. 53 
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Lnrn ttf trtad life's dangermit m«ze« 
With uoerring Tirtae's clue. 

Void of itroDg deiire and fear, 
life's iride oeeam trust no more'; 

Strive thj little bark to steer 
With the tide, but near the shore. 

Thus prepar'dy thy shorten'd sail 
Shall, whene'er the vinds increase. 

Seizing eaeh propitious gale. 
Waft thee to the port of peaee. 

Keep thy oooscienoe from offence, 
And tempestuous passions free. 

So; when thou art call'd from hence. 
Easy shall thy passage be ; 

Easy shall thy passage be. 
Cheerful thy aUotted stay. 

Short th' account 'twixt God and thee ; 
Hope shall meet thee on the way ; 

Truth shall lead thee to the gate, 
Mercy's self shall let thee in. 

Where its never chan^ng state 
Full perfection ihall begin.' 
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The poem w^ accompanied by a letter. 

" Ja Trappe, the SITth. of Oct 1761. 

''DBAR SIB, 

^ You seemed to like the ode I sent you for your amusement ; 
I now send it you as a present. If you please to accept of it^ 
and are willing that our friendship should be known when we 
are gone} you will be pleased to leave this among those of yqur 
Qwn papers that may possibly see the light by a posthumous pub- 
lication. God send us health while we stay, and an easy journey ! 

" My dear Dr. Young, 
^ yours, most cor^ally, 

" Melcohbs." 

In 1762, a short dme before his death, Young published Re- 
signation. Notwithstanding the manner in which it was really 
forced from him by the world, criticism has treated it with no 
common severity. If it shall be thought not to deserve the high- 
est pndse, on the other side of fourscore, by whom, except by 
Newton and by Walle^, has praise been merited ? 
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To Mrs, Montague, the fiimous champion of Shakespeare, I 
am indebted for the history of Resignation, Observing that 
Mrs. Boficawen, in the midst of her grief for the loss of the ad- 
mirali derived consolation from the perusal of the Might Thotighia^ 
Mrs* Montague proposed a visit to the author. F.rom conver^g 
Inrith Young, Mrs. Boscawen derived still further consoladon | 
and to that visit she and the world were indebted for this poem. 
It compliments Mrs. Montague in the following lines ; 

Yet write I must. A lady sacs } 

Hov shameful her request ! 
My braia in labour with dull rhyme. 

Hers teeming with the best ! 

And again, 

A fHend you have, and I the same, 

. MThose prudent, soft address 
Will bring to life those healing thoughts 
Which died in your distress. 

That friend, the spirit of my theme 

Extracting for your ease. 
Will leave to me the dreg, in thoughts 

Too common ; such as these. 

By the same lady I was enabled to say, in her own words, that 
Young's unbounded genius appeared to greater advantage in the 
companion than even in the author ; that the christian was \h 
him a chamcter still more inspired, more enraptured, more sub- 
lime, than the poet ; and that, in his ordinary conversation, 



•letting down the golden chain from high, 



H^ drew his audience upward to the sky. 

Notwithstanding Young had said, in his <' conjectures on orig- 
inal composition," that " blank verse is verse unfallen, uncurst ; 
verse reclaimed, re-enthroned in the true language of the gods ;*' 
notwithstanding he administered consolation to his own grief in 
this immortal language, Mrs. Boscawen was comforted in rhyme. 

While the poet and the christian were applying this comfort, 
Young had himself occasion for comfort, in consequence of the 
sudden death of Richardison, who was printing the former part 
of the poem. Of Richardson's death he says ; 

When heaven would kindly set us free. 
And earth's enchantment end ; 
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It takes the most effeotaal means^ 
And robs us of a friend. 

To Resignation was prefixed an apology for its appearance ; 
to which more credit is due than to the generality of such apolo. 
gies, from Young's unusual anxiety that no more productions of 
his old age should disgrace his former fame. In his will, dated 
February 1 760, he desires of his executors, in a fiarticular marmer^ 
that all his manuscript books and writings whatever might be 
burned, except his book of accounts. 

In September, 1764, he added a kind of codicil, wherein he 
made it his dying entreaty to his housekeeper, to whom he left 
1000/. '' that all his manuscripts might be destroyed as soon as he 
was dead, which would greatly oblige her deceased /n«wf.** 

It may teach mankmd the uncertainty of worldly friendships, 
to know that Young, either by surviving those he loved, or by 
outliving their affections, could only recollect the names of two 
friendsy his housekeeper and a hatter, to mention in his will ; and 
it may serve to repress that testamentary pride, which too often 
seeks for sounding names and titles, to be informed that the 
author of the *' Mgh^ Thoughta did not blush to leave a legacy 
to his friend Henry Stevens, a hatter at the Templegate." Of 
these two remaining friends, one went before Young. But, at 
eighty four, ^ where," as he asks in The Centaur^ ^ is that world 
into which we were born ?** 

The same humility which marked a hatter and a housekeeper 
for the friends of the author of the ^ight Thoughts^ had before 
bestowed the same title on his footman, in an epitaph in his 
churchyard upon James Baker, dated 1749 ; which I am glad to 
find in the late collection of his works. 

Young and his housekeeper were ridiculed, with more ill na- 
ture than wit, in a kind of novel published by Kidgell in 1755, 
called The Card, under the names of Dr. Elwes and Mrs. Fusby. 

In April 1765, at an age to which few attsdn, a period was put 
to the life of Young. 

He had performed no duty for three or four years, but he re- 
tained his intellects to the last. 

Much is told in the ^' Biographia," which I know not to have 
been true, of the manner of his burial ; of the nuister and chil- 
dren of a charity school, which he founded in his parish, wbo 
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neglected to attend their benefactor^s corpse ; and of a bell which 
was not caused to toll as often as upon those occasions bells usu* 
ally tM. Had that humanity, which is here lavished upon things 
of little consequence, either to the living or to the dead, been 
shown in its proper place to the living, I should have had less to 
say about Lorenzo. They who lament that these misfortunes 
happened to Young, forget the praise he bestows upon Socrates, 
b the preface to *^ Night Seven,'* for resenting his friend's re- 
quest about his funeral. 

During some part of his life Young was abroad, but I have 
not been able to learn any particulars. 

In his seventh satire he says. 

When, after battle^ I the field have seek 

Spread o'er with ghastly shapes whieh ooee were men. 

It is known also, that from this or from some other field, he 
once vrandered into the enemy's camp with a classic in his hand, 
which he was reading intently ; and had some difiBculty to prove 
that he was only an absent poet, and not a spy. 

The curious reader of Young's life will naturally inquire to 
What it was owing, that though he lived almost forty years after 
he took orders, which included one whole reign uncommonly long, 
and part of another, he was never thought worthy of the least 
preferment. The author of the Mght Thoughts ended his days 
upon a living which came to him from his college without any 
ilEivour, and to which he probably had an eye when he determin- 
ed on the church. To satisfy curioidty of this kind is, at this 
distance of time, far horn easy. The parlies themselves know 
not often, at the instant, why they are neglected, or why they are 
preferred. The neglect of Young is by some ascribed to 4iis 
having attached himself to the prince of Wales, and to his haT- 
ing preached an offensive sermon at St. James's. It has been 
told me that he had two hundred a year in the late reign, by the 

^ patronage of Walpole ; and that, whenever any one renuinded 
the king of Young, the only answer was, ^^ he has a pension." 

It All the light thrown on this inquiry, by the following letter 
from Seeker, only serves to show at what a late period of life 
the author of the Mght Thoughts solicited preferment. 
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** DeiDerjr of St Paul's* July fts irss. 

« O0D9 Dft. yo»vt>9 
« 1 ilAT* long woftd^red, that mot^ suitable Itoticc 6f ywtr 
great meiit hath not been taken by (M^rBond in powcf . But how 
td remedy the omission I s^e not. No encouragfeltifetit hath 
tvtt been given mc to mention thing* of this nature to his mAj- 
fcsty. And therefore, in all likelihood, the only consequence ef 
doing it would be Weakening the little influence which else I may 
possibly have on some other occasions. Your fortune and you^ 
reputation set you above the need of advancement ; and your 
senUmenta, above that concern for it, on your owti account which) 
on that of the public^ is sincerely felt by 

" Your loving brothery 

« Trto. CAOT.** 



X 



At lasty at the age of fourscore, he was s^pointedi in 176 1| 
clerk of the closet to the princess^ dowager. 

One obstacle must have stood not a little ki the way of that 
preferment after which Ms whole life seems to have panted. 
Though he took orders, he never entirely shook off politics. 
He was always the lion of his master Milton, ^' pawing to get 
free his hinder parts." By this conduct, if he gained some 
friends, he made many enemies* 

Again ; Young was a poet ; and again, with reverence be it 
^mken, poets by profes^on do not always make the best clergy- 
men. If the author t^ the Might Thoughts composed many ser« 
Bions, he did not oblige the public with many. 

Beaide^ in the latter part of life, Young was fond of holding 
himself out for a man retired from the world. Bi^t he seemed to 
havefoi^tten that the Same verse which ccmtains ^ oblitus meo- 
rum,'* contains also ^ oMviscendus %k, illis.*' The brittle chain 
of worldly friendship and patronage is broken as effectuallji 
When one goes beyond the length of it, as when the oth^ does. 
To the vdssel Which is sailing from the shore^ it only appears 
that the sliore also recedes s in life it is truly thus. He whore- 
tires friHn the world will find himself, in realist deserted as fiurti 
If not fester, by the world. The public is not to be treated m 
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the coxcopib treats his mistress ; to be threatened with deser- 
tion^ in order to increase fondness. 

Young seems to have been taken at his word. Notwithstand- 
ing his frequent complaints of being neglected} no hand was 
reached out to pull him from that retirement of which he declar- 
ed himself enamoured. Alexander assigned no palace for the 
residence of Diogenes, who boasted his surly satisfaction with 
his tub. 

Of the domestic manners and petty habits of the author of 
the J^ght Tkotights^ I hoped to have given you an account from 
the best authority ; but who shall dare to say, tomorrow I will 
be wise or virtuous, or tomorrow I will do a particular thing ? 
Upon inquiring for his housekeeper, I learned that she was 
buried two days before I reached the town of her abode. 

In a letter from Tschamer, a noble foreigner, to count Haller, 
Tschamer says, he has lately spent four days with Young at 
Welwyn, where the author takes all the ease and pleasure man- 
kind can desire. ^^ Every thing about him shows the man, each 
individual being placed by rule. All is neat without art. He is 
very pleasant in conversation, apd extremely polite." 

This, and more, may possibly be true ; but Tschamer^s was 
a first visit, a visit of curiosity and admiration, and a visit which 
the author expected. 

Of Edward Young an anecdote which wanders among read- 
ers is not tiue, that he was Fielding's parson Adams. The 
original of that famous psdnting was William Young, who wa9 a 
clergyman. He supported an uncomfortable existence by trans- 
lating for the booksellers from Greek ; and, if he did not seem to 
be his oym friend, was at least no man's enemy. Yet the facility 
with which this report has gsdned belief in the world argues, 
were it not sufficiently known, that the author of the Mght 
TAoughia bore some resemblance to Adams. 

The attention which Young bestowed upon the perusal of 
books is not unworthy Imitation. When any passage pleased 
Idm, he appears to have folded down the leaf. On these passa- 
ges he bestowed a second reading. But the labours of man are 
too frequently vain. Before he returned to much of what he 
had once approved, he died. Many of his books, which I have 
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seen^ are by those notes of approbation so swelled beyond their 
real bulk, that they will hardly shut. 

What though we wade in wealth or soar in fame ! 
Earth's highest station ends in here he lies / 
And diut to dtut eonclades her noblest song ! 

The author of these lines is not without his JHRcjacet* 

By the good sense of his son, it contains none of that praise 
which no marble can make the bad or the foolish merit ; which, 
without the direction of a stone or a turfy will find its way, soon- 
er or later, to the deserving. 

M.S. 

Optiroi Parentis 

Edvardi YouNGyLL.D. 

Hujus Ecelesis reet. 

£t ElizabethsB 

fcem. prenoh. 

Conjogis ejus amantissimiBy 

Pio & gratissimo animo 

Hoc marmor posoit 

F.Y. 

Filios superstes. 

Is it not strange that the author of the J^ight Thoughts has in- 
scribed no monument to the memory of his lamented wife ? Yet, 
what marble will endure as long as the poems ? 

Such, my good friend, is the account which I have been able 
to collect of the great Young. That it may be long before any 
thing like what I have just transcribed be necessary for you» is 
the sincere wish of, 

Dear sir, 

your greatly obliged friei^d, 

Hs&BsaT CaoFT, Jun. 

Lincoln's inn^ 
Sep. 1780. 

P. S. This account of Young was seen by you in manuscript, 
you know, sir ; and, though I could not prevail on you to make 
any alteration, you inasted on striking out one passage, only be- 
cause it said) that, if I did not wish you to live long for your sake, 
I did for the sake of myself and of the world. But thb postscript 
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you will not see before the printing of it; and I will say her^i 
in spite of you, how I feel myself honoured and bettered by 
your friendship ; and that, if I do credit to the church, after 
which I always longed^ and fer which I am now going to give 
in exchange the bar, though not at so late a period of life as 
Young took orders, it will be owing, in no small measure, to my 
having had the happiness of calling the author of ^^ The Rambler*^ 
Tay friend. 

H C* 

Okford, Oct. ITSii. 

Of Young's poems it is difficult to give any general charac^ 
ter ; for he has no uniformity of manner ; one of his pieces has 
no great resemblance to another. He began to write early, and 
continued long ; and at different times had different modes of 
poetical excellence in vie w. His numbers are sometimes smooth> 
and sometimes rugged; his style is sometimes concatenated^ 
and sometimes abrupt ; sometimes diffusive, and sometimes 
concise. His plan seems to have started in his mind at the pres* 
ent moment; and his thoughts appear the effect of chance^ 
sometimes adverse, and sometimes lucky, with very little ope- 
fation of judgment. 

He was not one of those writers whom experience improvesi 
and who, observing their own &ults, become gradually correct* 
His poem on the Last Day^ his first great performance, has an 
equability and propriety, which he afterward either never en- 
deavoured or. never attained. Many paragraphs are noble, and 
few are mean, yet the whole is languid; the plan is too much 
extended) and a successicm of images divides and weakens the 
general conception ; but th^ great reason why the reader is dis- 
appointed is, that the thought of the Last Dat makes every 
man more than poetical, by spreading over his mind a general 
obscurity of sacred horror^ that oppresses distincdoui and dis- 
dains expression^ 

His story of '^ Jane Grey" was never popular. It is written 
with elegance enough ; but Jane is too heroic to be pitied. 

The Universal Passion is indeed a very great performance« 
It b said to be a series of epigrams ; but if it be, it is what 
the author intended ; his endeavour was at the production of 
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tfttikingdi^di^ and pointed ientetiees; andhis^Mich^hflfVfelliiSi 
Kreigfat of solid sentimeBt) and lud pdtito Ae shjartm^sa 6f redat* 
leas truth. 

Hia characters are often selected with diafceimnieiit^aiid (town 
with nicety $ his illuatrations were often happf ^ end hia reAed* 
tions often just. Hik apeciea of satire is hetween those of Hor* 
ace and Jarenal ; and he has the gaie^ (tf Horace wiihimt hia 
laxity of mimberS) and the morality of Juvenal with gi^aifeer vafi* 
ation of inu^s. He plays, mdeed, only on the surface of life ; 
he never penetrates the recesses of the nund, and therefore the 
Whole {kywer df Ids {Xietry i^ e^hauatdd 1^ a ain^e perusal i hb 
<<oncdts please only when they surptiae. 

To translate he never condeseetidedy utilesa his Pm na ph n u e om 
ib6 may be cMisidered as a version ; ki which he has iMt^ I 
lUnkf been isMucceasftd ; he indeed fav^iured himself by choos- 
ing those parts Which masx, easily admit the omatnetna irf Eog^ 
Ish poetry. 

He had least success in Ids lyric attempts, in which he seem* 
lo have been under some tnalignant influenoe ; he is always 
trixjliritig to be greats atid at last is ohly tut^gid. 

In lus Mght nought* he has exhibited a very wide di8|^ «f 
etigitial poetry^ vanegated with deep veAactioiia and stiildng al« 
hisions, a wiSdemess of thought, in whiish Uie fertility of featy 
tteatters Bowers of every hue and of eveiy odour» This is one of 
the few poems in which blank verse could ntft be changed for 
rhyme but with dissdvahtage. The wild diffhsieii «f the aenti* 
ments, and the cfigressive stdlies of imagination, would have been 
compressed and restndned by coi^nement to rl^me. The ex^ 
eelleiice of this woi^k is not exactness, but eoplonsness ; patticii^ 
lar lines are tiot to be regarded ; the 'power ii» In the wMe ; and 
in the Wh<^e there is a inagni^Mice lik^ that ascribed to Chi* 
nese phntadouj the titegtdficence bf vast exUmt and endkas db 
veraty. 

His last poem was RimgMUUn $ in which he made, as he was 
accustomed, an experiment of a kiew mode of writing, and suc- 
ceeded better than in his Ocean or his Merchants It Was very 
fblsely represented as a proof of decayed foeuides. There b 
Ybung in every stanzai 9uch as he .eften was hi the lughest vigour. 



I^ tiageiSeS) not mukiii^ pm of the coU^ction, I had bf^* 
ten, till Mr. dteevens recalled them to my thoughts by remarldngi 
that he seemed to have one favourite catastro{ihe, as bis three 
plays all condaded imh lavish suicide'; a method by which) a^ 
Drydsn remarked) a p6et easily rids his 8Cjbiv9 of perscm^ wbon^ 
he wants niiy^ <o k^ep alive* In Bimm tber^ are the greatest 
fbttllhiQiift of imagioation ; hu); the pride of Bosiiis is such as no 
0tl|er Tt^ can hnvei and the w\^cic is loor^iSiOtefFom kiiQwa lij% 
^ mse eiUier g^efi terrors or iadigQatjpn* The fi^emg^ ap^ 
preaches much uearer t9 hi^oian practices and laaniienh) and 
tberei^e keeps possession pf th^ stage } the first deuga seems 
fUggested }fff ^< OtheUp s" hut the reSectiopiS) the incidents^ aQ# 
the ^fbctieia) are original. The moral observations are so intro^ 
duced) sttd so e:»piiessed, as to have all the novelty that can be 
required. Of " The Brothers" I may he allowed to aay notUng) 
since nothing was ever said of it by the public. 

It must be allowed of Young's poetry that it abounds in thought, 
but without much accuracy or selection. When he lays hold of 
an illustration, he pursues it beyond expectation, sometimes hap- 
pily, as in his parallel of gtdcksHver with fileasure^ which I have 
heard repeated with approbation by a lady, of whose praise he 
would have been justly proud, and which is very ingenious, very 
subtle, and almost exact ; but sometimes he is less lucky, as 
when, in his Mght Thoughts^ it having dropped into his mind, 
that the orbs, floadng in space, might be called the cluster of * 
creation, he thinks on a cluster of grapes, and says, that they all 
hang on the great vine, drinking the ^^ nectareous juice of im- 
mortal life.'' 

His conceits are someUmes yet less valuable. In The Last 
Day he hopes to illustrate the reassembly of the atoms that com- 
pose the human body at the ^ trump of doom" by the collection 
of bees into a swarm at the tinkling of a pan. 

The prophet says of Tyre, that ^< her merchants are princes.'' 
Young says of Tyre in his merchani^ 

Her merehants princes, and each deck a throne. 

Let burlesque try to go beyond him. 

He has the trick of jcuning the turgid and familiar ; to buy the 
alliance of Britson, ^ climes were paid down." Antithesis is his 
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fiiToarite, <' they for kindness hate ;'' and, <^ because she's right 
she's ever in the wrong." 

His versification is his own ; neither his blank nor his rhym- 
ing lines have any resemblance to those of former writers ; he 
picks up no hemistichS) he copies no favourite expression ; he 
seems to have Udd up no stores of thought or diction, but to owe 
all to the fortuitous suggestions of the present moment. Yet I 
have reason to believe that, when once he had formed a new de-* 
sign, he then laboured it with very patient industry ; and that he 
composed with great labour, and frequent revisions. 

His verses are formed by no certain model ; he is no more like 
Umself in his different productions than he is like others. He 
seems never to have studied prosody, nor to have had any direc- 
tion but from his own ear. But with all his defects, he was a 
man of genius and a poet. 



MALLET. 



UF David Mallet^ having no written meTnorial, I am able to 
give no other account than such as is supplied by the unauthor- 
ized loquacity of common fame, and a very slight personal knowl- 
edge. 

He was by his original one of the Macgregors, a clan, that be- 
came, about sixty years ago, under the conduct of Robin Roy, so 
formidable and so infamous for violence and robbery, that the 
name was annulled by a legal abolition ; and when they were all 
to denominate themselves anew, the father, I suppose, of this 
author, called himself Malloch. 

David Malloch was, by the penury of his parents, compelled 
to be Janitor of the High school at Edinburgh ; a mean oflicei 
of which he did not afterward delight to hear. But he surmount- 
ed the disadvantages of his birth and fortune ; for when the duke 
of Montrose applied to the college of Edinburgh for a tutor to 
educate his sons, Malloch was recommended ; and I never heard 
that he dishonoured his credentials. 

When his pupils were sent to see the world, they were en- 
trusted to his care ; and, having conducted them round the com- 
mon drcle of modish travels, he returned with them to Londoni 
where, by the influence of the family in which he resided, he 
naturally gained admission to many persons of the highest rank 
and the highest character, to wits, nobles^ and statesmen. 

Of his works, I know not whether I can trace the series. His 
first production was WiUiam and Margaret ;* of which, tfiough 
it contains nothing very sinking or difficult, he has been envied 
the reputation ; and plagiarism has been boldly charged, but 
never proved. 

» 

* Mallef 9 WWiam and Margaret was printed in Aaron Hill's « Plai« 
Dealer/' No* 36, July 24, 1724. In its original state it was yeiy different 
from what it is in the last edition of his works. 
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Not long afterward he published 77i^ Excursion^ lf28, a de- 
sultory and capricious view of such scenes of nature as his isDCf 
led him, or his knowledge enabled hiiU) to describe. U is not 
devoid of poetical spirit Map^ pf his images are striking^ and 
many of the paragraphs are elegant. The cast of diction seems 
to be copied from Thomson, whose '' Seasons" were then in thdc 
full blossom of reputation. He has Thomson's beauties and his 
faults. 

His poem on Verbal CriticUmy 1T33, was written to pay court 
to Pope, on a subject which he either did not understand, or 
willingly misrepresented ; and is little more than an improve- 
ment, or rather expansion, of a fragment which Pope printed in 
a miscellany long before he engrafted it into a regular poem* 
There is in this piece more pertness than wit, and more confi* 
dence than knowledge. The versificatbn is tolerable^ nor can 
criticism allow it a higher prsdse. 

His first tragedy was Eurydiccy acted at Drury lane in 1731 ; 
of which I know not the reception nor the merit, but have heiird 
it mentioned as a mean performance. He was not then too high 
to accept a prologue and epilogue from Aanxi Hill| neither of 
which can be much commended. 

Having cleared liis tongue from his native |»t>nunciation, so as 
to be no longer distinguished as a Scot, he seems inclined to dis- 
encumber himself from all adherences of his original^ and took 
upon him to change his name from Scotch MaUoch to English 
Mallet^ without any imaginable reason of preference which the 
eye or ear can discover. What other proofs he g^ve of disre- 
spect to his native country, I know not ; but it was remarked of 
him, that he was the only Scot whom ScotcI\men did npt com- 
mend. 

About this time Pope, whom be visited fiiipiliarly, ppbUshed 
bis '< Essay on Man,'* but concealed the author ; and when M4' 
let entered one day. Pope asked Hm slightly what there vra^ 
new. Mallet told him, that die newest piece was something 
called an " Essay on Man,*' which he had inspected idly, and 
seeing the utter inability pf the author, who had neither skill In 
wiidng nor knowiedgs of the sttbjectt had tossed k away? Popcy 
to punish his self concehi told him the seeret. 
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A fi«# dlitkii df the works of Bacon being prep««d» 1 7S0| for 
itbt pi^ftS) Mallet ^iras employed to prefix a life^ which he haa 
WHtten liith elegitficey perhi^a with some affectatioii ; but with 
90 tttich mone knowledge tii history than ef acience) that when 
he aftterward undertook the li^e nf Mariborough) Warburton re* 
Ddarked) that he ihight perhapa forget that Marlborough was a 
gei^rals as he had forgotten that Bacon was a philosopher. 

When the prince of Wales was driven itom the palace , sod) 
ae^flg himself m the head of the oppodtion^ kept a separate 
court, he endeafoured to increase his p^uiarityby the patronage 
of iiteratul^, mi made Mallet his undersecretary, with. a salary 
of twe hutldred peunds a year \ Tl^mson likewise had a pen* 
sion ; and they were associated in the composition of *^ The Mask 
of Alffed/' which in its original state was played at Cliefilen, in 
1740 ; it was afterward almost wholly changed by Mallet, and 
brought upon the stage at Drury lane in 175 1, but with no great 
SHCvess* 

IKMiet^ in a fiMlillar oetiversati<» with Garrick, discoursing of 
the diligence which he was then exerting upon the << Life of 
Marlborough,*' let hihi know, that, in tiie series of great me<i> 
^[^ekiy to be exhibited, he should ^ndt it nich for the hero of the 
theatre. Canick professed to woi^der by what ardfice he could 
be introduced ; but Mallet let him know, that, by a dexterous 
SUti^ipatkin, he shoiidd fix him in a conspicuous pkce. ^^ Mr. 
Malifet,'' says Garrick, Uk his gratitude of exultation, ^ have yott 
teft off to vrrite for the stage V* Mallet then confessed that he 
had a dniitia \xk his hands. Chtrrick promiaed to act it ; and j^*- 
ft^ was produced. 

t%ie long retardation of Ae life of the duke of Mariborough^ 
shows with sttiNig ctmmtion, how iitde confidence can be placed 
in posthumous renown. When he died, it was soon determined 
that bb story should be delivered to posterity ; and the papers 
supposed to Gonftain the necessary information were delivered to 
lord Molesworth, who had been his favourite in Flanders. When 
Molesworth died, the same papers were transferred vrith the 
same design to Mr Richard Steele, who In some of his exigences 
put ^em in pawn. They then remained with the old dutchess> 
Who in her will assigned the task to Glover and Mallet, with a 
feward of a thousand pounds, and a prohibition to insert any 
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verses. Glover rejected, I suppose with disdsdn, the legacy, itad 
devolved the whole work upon Mallet ; who had from the late 
duke of Marlborough a pension to promote his industry, and who 
talked of the discoveiies wluch he had made ; but left not, when 
he died, any historical labours behind him. 

While he was in the prince's service, he published MuatafiAa 
with a prologue by Thomscm, not mean, but £ar mferior to that 
which he had received from Mallet for '< Agamemnon." The 
epilogue, said to be written by a friend, was composed in haste 
by Mallet, in the place of one promised, which was never ^yen. 
This tragedy was dedicated to the prince his master. It was 
acted at Drury lane in 1739, and was well received, but waft 
never revived. 

In 1740, he produced, as has been already mentioned, The 
Mzak ofJlfred^ in conjunction with Thomson. 

For some time afterward he lay at rest. After, a kmg intervab 
his next work was Amynt(yr and Theodora^ 1747, a long .story in 
blank verse ; in which it cannot be denied that there i^ copious- 
ness and elegance of language, yigour of sentimtent, and imagery 
weli^d^ed to take possession of the fancy. But it is blank 
verse. This he sold to Vsdllant for one faundi^ and twenty 
pounds. The first sale was not great, andat is How lost in ft>r- 
getfulness. 

Mallet, by address ch* accident, perh^>s by his dep^d^ice on 
the prince, found his way to fiolingbroke ; a man whose pride 
and petulance made his kindness difficult to gain, or keep, and 
whom Mallet was content to court by an act, wluch I hope was 
unwillingly performed. When it was found that Pope had clan« 
destinely printed an unauthorized number of the pamf^et called 
« The Patriot King," Bolingbroke, in a fit of xiseless. fury, resolv- 
ed to blast his memory, and employed ^(kllet, 1749» as the ex- 
ecutioner of his vengeance. Mallet had not virtue, or had QOt 
^irit, to refuse the office ; and was rewarded, not longafter, with 
the legacy of lord Bolingbroke's works. 

Many of the po&ical pieces had been written during the <q[^)0- 
sition to Walpole, and given to Franklin, as he supposed, in per- 
petuity. These, among the rest, were claimed by the wMl. The 
question was referred to arbitrators; but, when they decided 
against Mallet, he reftised to yield to the award ; and by the he^ 
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%{ Millar the bookseller, published all that he could find, but with 
success very much below his expectation. 

In 1755, his mask of Britamda was acted at Drury lane ; and 
his tragedy of Elvira in 1763 ; in which year he was appointed 
keeper of the book of entries for ships in the port of London. 

In the beginning of the last war, when the nation was exaspe- 
rated by ill success, he was employed to tum the public ven- 
geatice upon Byng, and wrote a letter of accusation under the 
character of a " Plain Man." The paper was with great indus- 
try circulated and dispersed ; and he, for his seasonable interven- 
tion, had a considerable pension bestowed upon him, which he 
retaoned to his death. 

Toward the end of his life he went with his wife to France ; but 
after a while, finding his health declining, he returned alone to 
England, and died in April, 1765. 

He was twice married, and by his first wife had several chil- 
dren. One daughter, who married an Italian of rank named 
Cile^, wrote a tragedy called '< Almida,*' which was acted at 
I>rury lane. His second wife was the daughter of a nobleman's 
steward, who had a conuderable fortune, which she took care to 
retain in her own hands. 

Itis stature was dimkiutive, but he was regularly formed ; his 
appearance, till he grew corpulent, was agreeable, and he suffer- 
ed it to want no recommendation that dress could give it. His 
conversation was elegant and easy. The rest of his character 
may, without injury to his memory, sink into silence. 

As a writer, he cannot be placed in any high class. There is 
no species of composition in which he was eminent. His dramas 
had their day, a short day, and are forgotten ; his blank verse 
seems to my ear the echo of Thomson. His '' Life of Bacon'* 
is known as it is appended to Bacon's volumes, biit is no longer 
mentioned. His works are such as a writer, bustling in the 
vorld, showing himself in public, and emerging occasionally from 
6me to time mto notice, might keep alive by his personsd influ- 
ence ; but which, conveying little information, and giving no 
great pleasure, must soon give way, as the succession of things 
produces new topics of conversation and other modes of amuse^ 
ment. 

V9L. II. if5 
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Mark AKENSIDE was bom on the ninth of November 
Jl 72 1 , at Newcastle upon Tyne. His ^ther, Mark} was a butchefi 
of the presbyterian sect ; his mother's name was Mary Lums* 
den. He received the first part of his education at the gramr 
mar school of Newcastle ; and was afterward instructed by Mr. 
Wilson, who kept a private academy^ 

At the age of eighteen he was sent to Edinburgh} that he 
might qualify himself for the office of a dissenting minister, and 
received some assistance from the fund which the dissenters 
employ in educating young men of scanty fortune. But a wider 
yiew of the world opened other scenes, and prompted other 
hopes ; he determined to study physic, and repaid that contri- 
bution, which, being received for a different purpose} he justiy * 
thought it dishonourable to retain. 

Whether, when he resolved not to be a dissenting minister, 
]ie ceased to be a dissenter, I know not. He certainly retsuned 
an unnecessary and outrageous zeal for what he called and 
thought liberty ; a zeal which sometimes disguises from the 
world, and not rarely from the mind which it possesses, an envi- 
ous desire of plundering wealth pr degrading greatness ; and of 
which the immediate tendency is innovation and anarchy, an im- 
petuous eagerness to subvert and confound, with very litUe care 
what shall be established* 

Akenside was one of those poets who have felt very early the 
motions of genius, and one of those students who have very ear- 
ly stored their memories with sentiments and images. Many 
of his performances were produced in his youth ; and his greai* 
est work. The Pleasures of Imagination^ appeared in 1744. I have 
heard Dodsley, by whom it was pubfished, relate, that when the 
copy was offered him, the price demanded for it, which was an 
bundred and twenty poundsi belqg such as h^ was not inclined 
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to give pretipitately, he carried the work to Pope^ who^.having 
looked into it, advised him not to make a niggardly offer; for 
** thjis was no every day writer." 

In 1741 he went to Leyden,.in pursuit of medical knowledge i 
and three years aftemvard^ May 16^ 1744) became doptor^of 
phyric, ..having^ according to the custom of the Dutch i^iiver^ 
aities, published a thesb or dissertation. The subject which he 
chose was.'^ The Original and Growth of the Human Foetus ;** 
in which he is said to have departed, with great judgment). from 
the opinion then established, and to have delivered that which 
has been since confirmed and received^ 

Akenside was a young many warm with every notion, that bf 
nature or accident iiad be^n connected with the sound of libert|[» 
aod, by an eccemricity which ;iuch dispositicHis do not ea^ 
avoid, a lover of contradiction,, and no friend to any thing estab^ 
Ufih^d. He adopted Sbaftesbuiy^s foolish asaerdon of 4ie efib 
cacy of ridicule for the d^cov^ry of truth. ^ For this he waa 
fittapked by Warburton, and defended by Dyspn ; Warburtott 
aiterward:re{Mr]nted his remarks at the end of his dedication to 
the freethinkers. 

. The resuk of all . the* arguments^ which have been produced 
in a long and eager ^scussion of this idle question, may eaal^ 
be collected. If ridictile be applied to any position as the *test of 
trmh, U will then become a. question whether such ridicule be 
|U«tf . and this can only be decided by the application of truth 
aa the test of ridicule. Two meni fearing, one a real and 
^^OiQther a &ncied danger, will be for awhile equally exposed 
tQ the inevitable consequences, of cowardice, contemptuous c^* 
aorei and ludicrous representation ; and the true state of both , 
caaea mnst be known, before it can be decided whose terror ia 
rational, and who^e is ridiculous ; who is to be pitied, and who 
to be desi«sed.. Both are for awhile equally exposed to laugh* 
ler, but both are not therefore equally contemptible. 

In the revisal of his poem, though he died before he had fin- 
|(»hed it, he omitted the lines which had g^ven occasion to War^ 
burt<»i's objections. 

He published, soon after his return from Leyden, 1745, his 
firajtfcdlectioDof odes ; and yras impelled by his rage of patriot* 
iam to write a very acrioMinious epistle to Pulteaeji whom he^ 
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Bd^attaes, under the name of Curio, a» the betiafer of hir 

countiy. 

Being now to live by his profe^ion, he first commenced phy- 
sician at Northampton, where Dr.Stonehouse then practisedywith 
such reputation and success, that a stranger was not likely to 
gain ground upon him. Akenside tried the contest awhile ; and, 
having deafened the place with ctemours fi>r iib^ty, removed to 
Hampstead, where he readed more than two years, and dicn fixed 
himself in London, the prefer place for a man ct accomplish- 
ments like his. 

At London he was known as a poet, but was sdll to make his 
way as a physician ; and would periiaps have been reduced to 
great exigences, but that Mr. Dyson, with an ardour of friend- 
ship that has not many examples, allowed him three hundred 
pounds a year. Thus supported, he advanced gradually in med>. 
kal reputation, but never attained any great extent of practice, 
or eminence of popukrity. A physiciaif in a great city seems 
to be the mere plaything of fortune ; his degree of reputadmi is, 
for- the most part, totally casual ; they that employ him know 
not his excellence ; they that reject him know.not his deficience» 
By an acute observer, who had kioked on the transactifxis of 
the medical world for half a century, a very curious book might 
be written on the ^^ fortune of phy^ians.'' ^ 

Akenside appears not to have been wanting to his own sue- 
eess ; he placed himself in view by all the common methods ; 
he became a fetiow of the royal society ; he obtamed a degree a^ 
Cambridgei and was admitted into the college of phyadans; 
He Wrote little poetry, but pubUshed from time to time, medical 
essays and observations ; he became physician to St. Thomas's 
hospital ; he read the Gulstonian lectures in anatomy ; but be- 
g^ to ^ye, for the Crounian lecture, a hittory of the revival of 
lean^gf^from which he soon desisted ; and, in conversation, he 
very eagerly forced himself into notice by an amlntions ostenta- 
ibn of elegance and iitjsmture. 

His discourse oathe dysentery, 1764, wasconsadei^ as a very 
conspicuous specimen , of Latinity, which entitled him to the' 
same height of place among the scholars as he possessed 
before among the wits ; and he might perhaps have risen to a 
99Batereleyali€no£cbaractm*,bui that his studios were ended wklr 
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Itts life, bj a patiid fever, Jmie 23, 1770, in the Ibv^ mnth yeai 
of his age. 

Akeksisb is to be coaaidered as a didactic and lyric poet* 
ifis great work is 7%e Fleaaurea of Imagination ; a performance 
which) published, as it was, at the age of twenty three, rabed ex- 
pectadens that were not afterward very amply satisfied. It has 
uadoubtedly a just cltum to very particular notice, as an ex-^ 
lOBple of great feiici^ of genius, and uncommon amplitude of 
acquisitions, of a young mind stored with images, and much 
exercised in comlnning «id comparing them. 

With the philosophicalor religious tenets of the author I have 
notlung to do ; tny business is with his poetry. The subject is 
well chosen, as it includes all imi^s that can strike or please» 
and thus comprises every species of poetical delight. The only 
difficulty is in the choice of examples and illustrations ; and it ia 
not eas^ in such exuberance of matter to find the middle pcnnl 
between penury and saUety. The parts seem artificially dt^mv 
ed, with sufficient coherence, so as that they cannot change their 
places without injury to the general design. 

His images are displayed with such luxuriance of expression) 
that they are hidden, like Butler's moon, by a » veil of light ;" 
they are forms fiintastically lost under superflmty of dress. Far9 
mimma eat iftm ftueiia am. The words are multiplied till the 
sense is hardly perceived ; attentimi deserts the mind, and set* 
ties in the ear. The reader wanders through the giqr diffttsipa» 
sometimes amazed, and sometimes delighted ; but, after many 
turnings in the flowery labyrinth, comes out as he went ia. Ho 
remarked lit^e, and laid hold on nothmg. 

To his verification justice requires that prulse should not be 
denied. In the general fi^ricatioo of his lines he is perhaps 
superior to any other writer of blank verse ; his flow is smooth^ 
and his pauses are musical $ but the concatenation of his verses 
IS commonly too long continued, and the full close does not recur 
with sufficient firec^ency. The sense is carried on through a 
long intertextore of complicated clauses, and, as nothing is £&• 
Anguished, notbmg is remembered. 

The exemption which blank verse aflbrds from the necessity 
of closing the sense with the couplet^ betrays luxuriant and active 
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iniiids iQto such sdf uidiilgencet tbat theyfole imageuponimag^, 
.ornament upon ornament) and are not easily persuaded to dose 
the aense at all. Blank vershe will therefore* 1 fear* be too often 
fq^nd ia deaciiption escuberanti in argument loquadousy and in 
nan^a^ tiresoipae* ... 

Hif diction is certainly poetical as it ia notproaaicy jand ele- 
gant, as it i^. not vulgar* He..ia to be commended aa having 
fipwer arti^ces of disguat thap moat of hia bc^hren of the blank 
IKMStgt |ie rarely ^ther sec^to^old^phraaea^or twisty Us metra 
into harsh inveraiooa. The jieoae bowicyer o( hia ircirda is str^ 
ed ; when ^ he viewa the .Gaiages from Alpine heights 4'* that 
IS, from mQuntaina. Uk^. the, Alp^ • AsA the pedant surely in- 
trude hut y9\ken ,^as blank verse without pedantry I when he 
tells how/^ pla^et9.<i6M/v^ the seated round of time/' . . 

. It is generality .known to, the rpadeis of poetry that he fa i t e nded 
^ revise aod skUgment this Wiork, but died before he had. com* 
pletedhifv design. The xefbrmed work»i# be leftUiSod ^ adr 
ditiooa yrhich hchadmade^are very^pn^eily retained in the JaC^ 
ecdledioo. He seems .to.haye acpiewhat contracted his.dfittr 
sion; but I know not whether he has gained in closeness what he 
\m. lost in splendour. In the ad£tionalbook, The Tale (/ Soltm 
is too long. 

One great defect of his poem is very properly censm^ fay 
Mr. Walker» unless it may be said, in hb defence, that what he 
lutfi. oqiitted was. not property in his plaiK ^ His picture of man 
|s grand. a^ beauttf^d, but unfinished. The immortality of the 
SQul, whiph is the namral consequence of the appetite&andpowr 
era she is invested with, is scarcely once hinted throughout the 
poem* This deficiency is amply supplied by the masterly pen- 
cil of Dr. Young ; ..yrho, like a good philosopher, has invmdbly 
proved the immortality of mon, firopA the grandeur <^ his concept 
tions, and the pie^nness and misery of his state ; for this reasooi 
a few passages are selected from ^e ^ ]^ht Thoughts,' which, 
vfith those from. Akenside, seem to form a complete view of the 
powers, situation, and end of man." ^ Exercises for Improve- 
ment in Elocution," p. 66* 

His other poems are now to be coondered ; but a shut coo* 
uderatbn will despatch . them. It is not easy to guess why he 
adc&cted himself so diligently to lyrk poetiyi haying ndther the 
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ease and fdrineira of the fighter, nor the vehemence and eleyation 
of the grander ode. When he lays his ill &ted hand upon his 
harp, his former powers seem to desert him ; he has no longer 
his luxuriance of expression^ nor variety of images. HSs 
thoughts are cold, and his -words inelegant. ' Yet such was his 
love of lyHcs, that, haring written with great vigour and poig- 
nancy his Efdatk to CuriOf he trahsf<»ined it afterward mto an 
ode disgraceful only to its author. 

Of Ms odes nothing favourable can be said ; the sentiments 
commonly wtjht force, nature, 6t novelty ; the dicU(»i is some« 
times harsh and uncouth, the stanzas ill constructed and unpleas-* 
ant, and the rh^es dissonant, or uniskilfully disposed, too distant 
fttmi'each other, dr airrslnged with t66 little regard to established 
use, and therefore perplexing to the ear, which in a short dom'^ 
position has not time to grow familiar with an* innovation. 
' To examine such compositions smgly cannot be required; 
they have doubtless brighter and darker parts ; but when they 
arb'once found to be generally dull, all further labour hiay ^ 
spared;' fi^rto what use can the work be criti^tise^ that will nd^ 
bereadf ^ 
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Thomas gray, the son of Mr. Philip Gray, a soivcBcr of 
London, was born in Cornhill^ November 26, 17 16, His gram- 
natical education he I'eceived at Eton under the care of Mr. 
Antrobus, his mother's brother, then asdstant to Dr. George ; 
and when he left school» in 1734) entered a pensioner at Peter- 
house in Cambridge. 

The transition from the school to the college is, to most young 
scholars, the time from which they date their years of manhood* 
tiberty, and happiness ; but Gray seems to have be^i very little 
delighted with academical qualifications ; he liked at Cambridge 
neither the mode of life nor the fashion of study, and lived sul- 
lenly on to the time when his attendance on lectures was no longer 
required. As he intended to profess the common law, he took 
no degree. 

When he had been at Cambridge about five years, Mr. Horace 
Walpole, whose friendship he had gained at Eton, Invited him 
to travel with him as his companion. They wandered through 
France into Italy; and Gray's letters contain a very pleasing 
account of many parts of their journey. But unequal friendships 
are easily dissolved ; at Florence they quarrelled, and parted ; 
and Mr. Walpole is now content to have it told that it was by 
his fault. If we look, however, without prejudice on the world, 
we shall find that men, whose consciousness of their own merit 
sets them above the compliances of servility, are apt enough in 
their association with superiors to watch their own dignity with 
troublesome and punctilious jealousy, and in the fervour of inde- 
pendence to exact that attention which they refttse to pay. Part 
they did, whatever was the quarrel ; and the rest of their travels 
was doubtless more unpleasant to them both. Gray continued 
his journey in a manner suiuble to his own little fortunei with 
only an occasional servant 
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He returned to England in September, 1741, and m about two 
months afterward buried his father, who had, by an injudicious 
waste of monty upon a neUr house, so much lessened hi^ fortune, 
that Gray thought hiitnself loo poor to study the law. Ho 
therefore retired to Cambridge, where he soon after became 
bachelor of civil law, and where, without likbg the place or its 
inhabitants, or professing to like them, he passed, except a short 
residence at London, the rest of his life. 

About this time he was deprived of Mr. West, the son of a 
chancellor of Ireland, a friend on whom he appears to have set 
a high valu^ and who deserved his esteem by the powers which 
he shows in his letters, and in the Ode to May^ which Mr. Mason 
has preserved, as well as by the sincerity with which, when Gray 
sent him part oi jigritipina^ a tragedy that he had just begun, he 
gave an opinion which probably intercepted the progress of the 
work, and which the judgment of every reader will confirm. It 
was certainly no loss to the English stage that ^grippina wa« 
never finished. 

In this year, 1742, Gray seems to have applied himself sen* 
ously to poetry ; for in this year were produced the Ode to Springy 
his Prospect of Eton and his Ode to Advernty, He began like- 
wise a Latin poem, De Prindpiia Cogitandi. 

It may be collected from the narrative of Mr. Mason, that his 
first ambition was to have excelled in Latin poetry ; perhaps it 
were reasonable to wish that he had prosecuted his design ; for^ 
.though there is at present some embarrassment in his phrase^ 
and some harshness in his lyric numbers, his copiousness of 
l^^gu^gc is such as very few possess ; and his lines, even when 
Imperfect, discover a writer whom practice would have made 
«kilful. 

He now lived on at Peterhouse, veiy little solicitous what 
others did or thought, and cultivated his mind and enlarged his 
views without any other purpose than of improving and amusing 
himself ; when Mr. Mason, being elected fellow of Pembroke 
hall, brought him a companion who was afterward to be his 
editor, and whose fondness and fidelity has kindled in him a zeal 
t£ admirati<m which cannot be reasonably expected from the 
neutrality of a siratlger, and the coldness of a critic. 

In his retirement he wrote, 1747, an ode on the Death qfMr^ 
Walpole*8 Cat ; and the year afterward attempted a poem> of 
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snore importancei on Government and Education^ of wMch the- 
fragments which remain have many excellent lines. 

His next production, 1750, was his far famed Elegy in the 
Churchyardj which, fincfing its way into a magazine, first, I believe, 
made him known to the public. 

An invitation from lady Cobham about this time gave occasion 
' to an odd composition called A Long Storyy which adds little to 
Gray*s character* 

Several of his pieces were published, 1753, with deagns, by 
Mr. Bentley ; and, that they might in some form or other make 
a book, only one side of each leaf was printed. I believe the 
poems and the plates recommended each other so well, that 
the whole impression was soon bought. This year he lost his 
motiier. 

Some time afterward, 1756, some young men of the college, 
whose chambers were near his, diverted themselves with dis- 
turbing him by frequent and troublesome noises, and, as is said, 
by pranks yet more offensive and contemptuous. This insolerice, 
having endured it a while, he represented to the governors of 
tf^e society, among whom perhaps he had no friends ; and, find* 
ing his complaint little regarded, removed himself to Pembroke 
haU. 

In 1757 he published TTie Progress qf Poetry y and The Bardy 
two compositions at which the readers of poetry were at first 
content to gaze in mute amazement. Some that tried them 
confessed their inability to understand them, though Warburton 
said that they were understood as well as the works of Milton and 
Shakespeare, which it was the ^shion to admire. Garrick wrote 
a few lines in their praise. Some hardy champions undertook 
to rescue them from neglect ; and in a short time many were 
content to be shown beauties which they could not see* 

Gray's reputation was now so high, that, after the death of 
Cibber, he had the honour of refusing the laurel, which was 
then bestowed on Mr. Whitehead. 

His curiosity, not long after, drew him away from Cambridge, 
to a lodging near the museum, where he resided near three 
years, reading and transcribing ; and, so fiir as can be discovered, 
very little affected by two odes on " Oblivion" and " Obscurity,**^ 
4n which his lyric performances were ridiculed with much am* 
tempt and much ingenuity. 
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When tlie professor of modern history at Cambridge died) he 
was, as he says, ^ cockered and spirited up/' till he asked it of 
lord Bute, who sent him a civil refusal ; and the place was given 
to Mr, Brocket, the tutor of sir James Lowther. 

His constitution was weak, and, believing that his health was 
promoted by exercise and chsoige of place, he undertook, 1765, 
a journey into Scotland, of which his account, so far as it extends, 
is very curious and elegant ; for, as his comprehension was am- 
ple, his cuiio^ty extended to all the works of art, all the appear^- 
ances of nature, and all the monuments of past events. He nat- 
urally contracted a friendship with Dr. Beattie, whom he found 
a poet, a philosopher, and a good man. The Mareschal college 
at Aberdeen offered him the degree of doctor of laws, which, 
baving omitted to take it at Cambridge, he thought it decent to 
refuse. 

. What he had formerly solicited in vain was at last given him 
without solicitation* The professorship of history became again 
▼acant, and he received^ 1768, an offer of it from the duke of 
Grafton. He accepted, and retsdned it to his death ; always de- 
fugning lectures, but never appearing reading them ; unea^ at 
his neglect of duty, and appeasing his uneasiness with designs 
of refi>rmation» and with a resolution which he believed himself 
to have made of resagning the office, if he found himself unable 
to discharge it. 

Ill health made another journey necessary, and he visited, 
1769, Westmoreland and Cumberland. He that reads his epis- 
tolary narration wishes, that to travel, and to tell his travels, had 
been more of his employment ; but it is by studying at home 
th^t we must obtain the ability of travelling with intelligence and 
improvement* 

His travels and his studies were now near their end. The 
gout, of which he had sustained many weak attacks, fell upon his 
stomach, and, yielding to no medicines, produced strong convul- 
uons,' which, July 30, 1771, terminated in death. 

His chanicter I am willing to adopt, as Mr. Mason has done, 
from a letter written to my friend Mr. Boswell,by the Rev. Mr. 
Temple, rector of St. Gluvias in Cornwall ; and am as willing 
as his warmest well wisher to believe it true. 

<^ Perhaps he was the most learned man in Europe. He waa 
equally acquainted with the elegant and profound parts of sciv 
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enccy and thftt not wptrfidally) but thoroagUf . H^knew ev^ry 
biwicli ci hisloiyt both natural and civil ; had read aU the odgip 
nal historiam of England, France, and Italy ; and waft agteafi 
antiquarian. Criticiafiif ni^aph7»ca, inocala» potidcSf made m 
principal part of his study ; voyages and t>avel» of all aurts if ere 
his favourite. unusements ; and he hada fine taste in pekoDgt 
prints, architecture, and gardening. With such a fund of kaevrl* 
edge, his conversation must have been equaUy utttrasting auA 
eniertiuning ; but he was also a good man, a man of nrtue and 
humanity. There is no character without some q»eek, seme 
imperfection ; and I think die greatest defect in bis was ao affec* 
tation in delicacy, or rather effeminacy, and a visible fiistidioqs- 
ness,. or contempt and disdsdn of his inferiors in science. He aJ» 
so had, in some degree^ that wei^meas which disgusted Voltalrio 
so much in Mr. Congreve ; though he seemed to value others 
chiefly according to the progress that they had made in knowl- 
edge, yet he could not bear to be considered merely as a man of 
letters ; and, though without btrth, or fortune, or statkin, his de- 
sire was to be looked upon as a private independent gentleman^ 
who read for his amusement. Perhaps it may be said, what sig- 
nifies so much knowledge, when it produced so little ? Is it worth 
taking so much pains to leave no memorials but a few peems I 
But let it be considered that Mr. Gray was to others at least in* 
nocently employed ; to himself certainly beneficia%.* « His time 
passed agreeably ; he was every day making some new acquis!* 
tion in science ; his mind was enlarged, his heart a<Aened, his 
virtue strengthened ; the world and OMUikind were shown to htm 
without a mask ; and he was taught to consider every thmg as 
trifling, and unworthy of the attention of a wise man, except the 
pursuit of knowledge and practice of virtue, in that state where* 
in God hath placed us.'' 

To this character Mr. Mason has added a more particular ac« 
count of Gray's skill in zoology. He has remarked that Grey's ^ 
effeni'macy was affected most "before those whom he did not 
wish to please ;" and that he is unjustly charged with nmkmg 
knowledge his sole reason of preference, as he paid faia esteem 
to none whom he did not likewise believe to be good. 

What has occurred to me bom the slight inspeodon of his 
letters in which my undertakmg has wgaged me is, that his 
^mind had a large grasp s that his eurjosity was unlimiledy and hii 
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jodgfttent eiddfated ; tbat be was a maa BMf to Imt muck 
trhere h^ IdVed at idl ; b«t that he was fostidioaB and bard to 
I^eaae. His coAtempt, however^ is often emplojed where I hope 
it will be approved, upoAf scepticism mid infidelity. His short ac* 
count of Shaftesbury I will insert. 

*^ You say you cannot coneeive how lord Shaftpsbury came to 
be a i^osopber in vogue ; I will tell you ; first, he was a lord ; 
fleoendly, be was as vain as any of his readers ; thiirdlyy men are 
very prone to believe what they do not understand ; fourthly, they 
uritt believe any thing at all, provided they are under no obliga- 
tirni to believe it ; fifthly, they love to take a new road, even when 
Hiat road leads no where ; sixthly, he was reckoned a fine writer, 
and seems always to mean more than he sud. Would you havo 
any more reasons ? An interval of above forty years has pretty 
well dc/stroyed the charm. A dead lord ranks with commoner ; 
fcamty is no longer interested in the matter ; for a new road has 
beaune' an old one.** 

. Mr. Mason has added, fiiom his own knowledge, that, though 
Qfay was poor^ he was not eager of money ; and that, out of th0 
little th^t he had, he was very willing to help the necessitous. 

As a writer he had this peculiarity, that he did not write his 
pieces first rudely, and then correct them, but laboured every line 
aa it arose in the train- oi composition ; and he had a notion not 
very peculiar, that he could not write but at certain times, or at 
hxpgf nomeBts ; a fimtasl^ foppery, to which my kindness for 
a man. of learning and ^rtue wishes him to have been superiof « 

G&at's poetry is now to be considered ; and I hope not to be 
looked on as an enemy to his name, if I confess that I contem- 
plate it with less pleasure than bis life. 

His ode On Sfiring has something poetical, both in the Ian- 
guage and the thought ; but the language is too luicuriant, and 
die thoughts have nothing new. There has of late arisen a prac^ 
tice of giving to adjectives, derived from substantives, the termi-* 
nation of participles ; such as the cuUured plain, the daisiedbBxik ; 
but I was sorry to see, in the lines of a scholar like Gray, the 
ham0d spring. The morality is natural, but too stale ; the con- 
clusion is pretty. 

The poem on the eat was doubtless by its author considered as 
a trifle ; but it il not a happy trifle. In the first stanza, <* the 
azuire flowers tliat bfow'' show resolutely a rhyme is sometimes 
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aaade wheait cannot easily be found. Seliina, the cat, is calledft 
nympfay with aome viidence both to language.and sense ; but there 
is no good use made of it when ii is done ; for of the two linesi 

What female htvri can gold dei|iiM I 
What cat's aYcne to fish ? 

The first relates merely to the nymph, and the second only to 
the cat. . The sixth stansa contains a melancholy truths that ^^ a 
favourite has no friend ;" but the last ends in a pomted sentence 
of no relation to the purpose ; if fvhat g&atered haid been goldjiko 
cat would not have gone into the water ; and^ if she had) would 
90t less have been drowned. 

The Pro^iect of Eton college sug^sts nothing to Gray which 
every beholder does not equally think and feel. Ifis supplication 
to father Thames, to tell him who drives the hoop or tosses the 
ball, is useless and puerile. Father Thames has no better means 
of knowing than himself. Hb epithet ^ buxom health" is not 
elegant ; he seems not to understand the word. Gray diougfat 
Us la!^;uage more poetical as it was more remote from common 
use ; finding In Dryden ^ honey redolent of spring)" an expies^ 
tton that reaches the utmost limits of our language, Gn^ drove it 
a little more beyond cqmmon apprehension, by making ** gales" 
to be " redolent of joy and youth." 

Of the Ode on Mversiiy the hint was at first taken from ^ O 
Diva, gratum quae regis Aotium ;" but Gray has exc^led ids 
original by the ubiety of his sentiments, and by their moral ap« 
plication. Of this piece, at once poedcai and rational, I will not, 
by slight objections, violate the dignity. 

My process has now brought me to the wonderful << Wonder of 
Wonders," the two sister odes, by which, though either vulgar ig- 
norance or common sense at first Hmversaliy rejectedthem^ many 
have been since persuaded to thipk themselves delighted. I am 
one of those that are willing to be pleased, and therefore wouki 
l^adly find the meanmgof the first stanxa of 7%f^rojTe«« ifp/^try. 

Gray seems in his nature to confoimd the images of ^ ^read- 
ing sound and running water." A << stream of music" may te 
allowed; but where does ^< music," however ^ smooth anfd strong," 
after having visited the <^ verdant vales, roll (k>wn the steep 
amun," so as that '^rocks and nodding groves rebeUow to the 
roar ?" If this be said of muuc, it is nonsense } if it be said of 
water, it is npthing to the purpose. 
I 
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The second stanza, exhibiting Mars*s car and Jove's eagle, is 
tinwbrthy of further notice. Criticism disdsdns to chase a school- 
boy to his common places. 

To the third it may likevvise be objected, that it is drawn from 
mythology, though such as may be more easily assimilated to real 
fife. Idalia's " velvet green" has something of cant. An epithet 
or nietaphor drawn from nature ennobles art ; an epithet or meta- 
phor drawn from art degrades nature. Gray is too fond of words 
arbitrarily compounded. ** Many twinkling' was formerly cen- 
sured as not analogical ; we may say ** many spotted,** but scaicely 
<* many spotting.*' This stanza, however, has soiftething pleasing. 
Of the second ternary of stanzas, the first endeavours to tell 
somethmg, and would have told it, had it not been crossed by 
Hyperion ; the second describes well enough the universal prev- 
alence of poetry ; but I am afraid that the conclusion will not 
arise from the premises. The caverns of the north and the plains 
of Chili are not the readences of « glory and generous shame.* 
But that poetry and virtue go always together is an opinion so 
pleasing, that I can forgive him who resolves to think it true. 

The third stanza sounds big with « Delphi," and «* Egean,** 
and " Ilissus,** and '* Meander," and " hallowed fountains,*' and 
^ solemn sound ;" but in all Gray's odes there is a kind of cum- 
brous splendour which we wish away. His position b at last 
felse ; in the time of Dante and Petrarch, from whom we de- 
rive our first school of poetry, Italy was overrun by " tyrant pow- 
er** and " coward vice ;" nor was our state much better when 
we first borrowed the Italian arts. 

Of the third ternary, the first gives a mythological birth of 
Shakespeare. What is said of that mighty genius is true ; but 
it is not said happily ; the real effects of this poetical power are 
put out of sight by the pomp of machinery. Where truth is 
sufficient to fill the mind, fiction is worse than useless ; the 
counterfeit debases the genuine. 

His account of Milton*s blindness, if we suppose it caused by 
study in the formation of his poem, a supposition surely allow- 
able, is poetically true, and happily imagined. But the car of 
Dryden, with his tnoo couraersj has nothing in it peculiar ; it is a 
car in which any other rider may be placed. 

The Bard appears, at the first view, to be, as Algarotti and 
others have remarked, an imitation of the prophecy of Nereus. 
Algarotti thinks it superior to its original ; and, if preference 
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depends only on the imagery and ammadon of th^ two poeniSi 
his judgment is right. There is in The Bard more force, more 
thought, and more variety. But to copy is less than to inyent» 
^omI the copy has been unhappily produced at ft wrong time. 
The fiction of Horace was to the Romans credible ; but its revi- 
Tal dbgusts us with apparent and unconquerable falsehood. Jn^ 
credulu* odi. 

To select a singular event, and swell it to a giant's bulk by 
fabulous appendages of spectres and predictions) has little diffi* 
culty ; for he that forsakes the probable may always find the 
marvellous. And it has little use ; we are affected only as we 
believe ; we are improved only as we find something to be imitat- 
ed or declined. I do not see that The Bard promotes any truth, 
moral or political. 

His stanzas are too k>ng, especially Ms epodes ; theodeisfimahed 
before the ear has learned its measures, and omsequently before 
it can receive pleasure from their consonance and recurrence. 

Of the first stanza the abrupt beginning has been celebrated ; 
but technical beauties can give praise only to the inventor. It 
is in the power of any man to rush abruptly upon his subjects 
that has read the ballad of Johnny Arm^trong^ 

U there ever a man in all Scotland, 

The initial resemblances, or alliteratitxas, *< ruin, ruthless, hehn 
or hauberk," are below the grandeur of a poem that endeavoun 
at sublimity. 

In the second stanaui the bard is well described ; but in the 
third we have the puerilities of obsolete mythology. When we 
are told that " Cadwallo hush'd the stormy main," and that ^ Mod- 
red made huge Piinlimmon bow his cloud topped head,'' attend 
tion recoils from the repetition of a tale that, even when it was 
first heard, was heard with scorn. 

The weaving of the winding sheet he borrowed, as he owns* 
from the northern bards ; but their texture, however, was very 
properly the work of female powers as the act of spinniiig the 
thread of life is another mythology. Theft is always dangerous ; 
Gray has made weavers of slaughtered bards by a fiction oatra* 
geous and incongruous. They are then called upon to ^ weave 
the warp, and weave the woof," perhaps with no great propriety ; 
for it is by crossing the woqf with the Vfarfi that men wc^ve the 
weh or peice ; and the first line was dearly bought by the adaua^ 
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won of its wretched correspondent, " Give ample room and verge 
enough/'* He has, however, no other line as bad. 

The third stanza of the second ternary is commended, I think, 
beyond its merit* The personification is indistinct. Thirst and 
hunger are not alike ; and their features, to make the imagery 
perfect, should have been discriminated. We are told, in the 
same stanza, how '^ towers are fed.'' But I will no longer look 
ibr particular &ults ; yet let it be observed that the ode might 
have been concluded with an action of better example ; but sui* 
cide is always to be had without expense of thought. 

These odes are marked by glittering accumulations of ungrace' . 
ful ornaments ; they strike, rather than please ; the images are 
magnified by affectation ; the language is laboured into harshness. 
The mind of the writer seems to work with unnatural violence; 
<< Double, double, toil and trouble.'* He has a kind of strutting dig- 
nity, and is tall by walking on tiptoe. His art and his struggle are 
too visible, and there is too little appearance of ease and nature.f 

To say that he has no beauties, would be unjust ; a man like 
him, of great learning and great industry, could not but produce 
something valuable. When he pleases least, it can only be said 
that a good design was ill directed. 

His translations of northern and Welsh poetry deserve praise; 
the imagery is preserved, perhaps often improved ; but the lan- 
guage is unlike the language of other poets. 

In the character of his elegy I rejoice to concur with the com- 
mon reader ; for by the common sense of readers, uficorrupted 
with literary prejudices after all the refinements of subtilty and 
the dogmatism of learning, must be finally decided all claim to 
poetical honours. The Churchyard abounds with images which 
find a mirror in every mind, and with sentiments to which every 
bosom returns an echo. The four stanzas, beginning ^' Yet even 
these bones,*' are to me original ; I have never seen the notions 
in any other place ; yet he that reads them here persuades him- 
self that he has always felt them. Had Gray written often thus, 
it had been vain to blame, and useless to praise him. 

* ■< I have a soul, that tike an ample shield 
Can take in all ; and verge enough for more." 

Dbyobn's Sebastian. 

t Lord Oxford used to assert, that Gray «• never wrote any thing easit/, 
bat thmgB of bomoor }" and added^ that hamoor was his natural and original 
plan. C. 
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OeoRGE LYTTELTON, the son of sir Thomas LyttclloB, 
of Ha^Iey in Worcestershire, was bom in 1709. He was edu- 
cated at Eton, where he was so much distinguished, that his ex-^ 
ercises were recommended as models to his schoolfellows. 

From Eton he went to Christ church, where he retained the 
same reputation of superiority, and displayed his abitides to the 
public in a poem on Blenheim, 

He was a very early writer, both in verse and prose. His 
Progress of Love^ and his " Persian Letters," were both written 
when he was very young ; and indeed the character of a young 
man is very visible in both. The verses cant of shepherds and 
flocks, and crooks dressed with flowers ; and the letters have 
something of that indistinct and headstrong ardour for liberty 
nrhich a man of genius always catches when he enters the world, 
and always suffers to cool as he passes forward. 

He staid not long in Oxford; forin 1728 he began his travels, and 
saw France and Italv. When he returned, he obtained a seat in 
parliament, and soon distinguished himself among the most eager 
opponents of sir Robert Walpole, though his father, who was 
commissioner of the admiralty, always voted with the court. 

For many years the name of George Lyttelton was seen ia 
every account of every debate in the house of commons. He 
opposed the standing army ; he opposed the excise ; he sup- 
ported the motion for petitioning the king to remove Walpole* 
His zeal was considered by the courtiers not only as violent, but 
as acrimonious and malignant ; and, when Walpole was at last 
hunted from his places, every effort was made by his friends, and 
many friends he had, to exclude Lyttelton from the secret com- 
xnittee. 

The prince of Wales, bemg, 1737, driven from St. James's, 
kept 9 separate court) aod opened his arms to the opponents <# 
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tke mifiistiy. Mr. Lyttekxm became his ^cretarfi and wat 
supposed lio have great io&ienoe in the directtoQ of his conduct; 
He persuaded his master, whose business it was now to be pop* 
ulsr, that he would adrance fab character by patronage. Mallet 
was made undersecres^uyi wkh 200^. and Thomson had a 
pension of IQOL a year. For Themson, Lytteiton always retain* 
ed Ins kindness^ imd was able at faist to i^lace him at ease. 

Moore courted his fitvour by an apologetical poemt called 
'< The Tiial of Seiim ;** for which he was paid with kkvl words^ 
which) as is cosnmoDy raised great hopes, that were at last dis- 
^pointed. 

Lytteiton now stood in the first rank of opposidon ; andP(^e» 
who was incited, it Is not easy to say how, to increase the dam* 
our again^ the ministry, commended him among the other pat* 
riots. This drew upon him the reproaches of Fox, who, kk the 
house, imputed to him as a crime his intimacy with a lam* 
pooner so unjust and Ucentious. Lyttdtcm £u|^rted hb fneod ; 
and replied, that he thought it an hi»our to be received into the 
familiarity of so great a poet. 

While he was thits conspicuous, he married, 1741, Miss Lucy 
Fortescue of Devonshire, by whom he had a son, the late lord 
Lytteiton, and two daughters, and with whom he appears to 
have lived in the highest degree of connubial felicity ; but hu* 
man pleasures are short ; she died in childbed about five years 
afterwand ; and he solaced himself by writing a long poem to her 
memory. 

He did not, however, condemn himself to perpetual solitude and 
sorrow ; for, alter awhile he was content to seek hapi^ess again 
by a second marriage with the daughter of sir Robert Rich ; 
but the experiment was unsuccessful. 

At length, after a I^ng struggle, Walpole gave way, and hon* 
our and profit were distributed among his conquerors. Lyttel* 
ton was made, 1744, one of the lords of ^e treasury ; and from 
that time was engaged in supporting the schemes of the min< 
istry. 

Politics did n(^, however, so much engage him as to withhdd 
his thoughts from things of more importance. He had, in the 
pride of juvenile confidence, with the help of corrupt cbnversa* 
tton) entertained doubts of the truth of Christianity; but he 
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thought the time now come when it was no longer fit to doiM 
or believe by chance, and applied imnaelf aerioasly to the great 
quesdon. His studies, being honest, ended in convicdon. He 
found that religion was true ; and what he had learned he en- 
deavoured to teach, 174f, by <* Observations on the CcmvcrMon 
of St. Paul ;»• a treatise to which infidefi^ has never been able 
to febricate « specious answer. This bodi Ins fitther had the 
hapimiess of seeing, and expressed hb pleasure in a letter which 
deserves to be inserted. 

^ I HAvs read your religious treatise initii in&nte pleasure and 
satb&ction. The style is fine and clear, the arguments dose, 
cogent, and irresiBtiblc. May the King of kings, whose glori- 
ous cause you have so well defended, reward your pious labours, 
and grant that I may be found worthy, through the merits of 
Jesus Christ, to be an eye witness of that happiness which I 
don't doubt he will bountifiilly bestow upon you. In the mean 
time, I shall never cease glorifying God, for having endowed 
you with such useful talents, and ^ving me so good a s(xi. 

^' Your afiectionate father, 

" Thomas Lyttelton.^* ' 

A fowyeafs afterward, 1751, by the deatih of his father he in- 
herited a baronet's tide with a large estate, which, though per- 
haps* he did not augment, he was careful to adorn, by a house. (^ 
great elegance and expense, and by much attention to the decora- 
tion of bis park. 

As he continued his activity in parliament, he was gradually 
advancing his claim to profit and preferment ; and accordingly 
was made in time, 1754, cofferer said privy counseHor ; this 
place he exchanged next year for the great office of chanceUc^ 
of the exchequer ; an office, however, that required some quali- 
fications which he soon perceived himself to want. 

The year after, his curiosity led him into Wales ; of which 
he has given an account, perhaps rather with too much afiecta- 
tion of delight, to Archibald Bower, a man of whom he had 
conceived an opinion more favourable than he seems to have de- 
served, and whom, having once espoused his interest and &me, 
he was never persuaded to disown. Bower, whatever was his 
moral character, did not want abilities \ attacked as he was by an 
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tmiversal outcry, and that outciy, as it seems, the echo of truth, 
he kept his ground ; at last, when his defences began to fail 
him, he sallied out upon his adversaries, and hb adTersaries 
retreated. 

About this time Lyttelton published his ^ Dialogues of the 
Dead," which were very eagerly read, though the production 
rather, as it «eefiis, of leisure than of study ; rather effusions 
than compoations. The names of his persons too often enable 
the reader to anticipate their conversation ; and, when they have 
met, they too often part without any condusioik He has copied 
Fenelon more than Fontenelle* 

When they were first published, they were kindly commend* 
ed by the '^ critical reviewers ;" and poor Lyttelt(Hi, with hum- 
ble gratitude) returned, in a note which I have read, acknowl- 
edgments which can never be proper, since they must be paid 
either for flattery or for justice. 

When, in the latter part of the last reign, the inauspicious 
commencement of the war made the dissolution of the ministry 
unavoidable, sir George Lyttelton, losing with the rest his em- 
ployment) was recompensed with a peerage ; and rested from 
political turbulence in the house of lords. 

His last literary production was his ^ History of Henry the 
Second," elaborated by the searches and delU>erations of twenty 
years, and published with such anxiety as only vanity can dictate. 

The story of this publicaticm is remarkable. The whole work 
was printed twice over, a great part of it three times, and many 
sheets four or five times. The booksellei's paid for the first im- 
pressicHi ; but the charges and repeated operations of the press 
were at the expense of the author, whose ambitbua accuracy 
is known to have cost him at least a thousand pounds. He be- 
gan to print in 1755* Three volumes appeared in 1764, a sec- 
ond edition of them m 1767, a third edition in 1768, and the 
conclusion in 1771. 

Andrew Reid, a man not without considers^e abilities^ and 
not unacquainted with letters or with life, undertook to persuade 
LjTttelton, as he had persuaded himself, that he was master of 
the secret of punctuation ; and, as fear begets credulity^ he was 
employed, I know not at what price, to point the pages of 
^ Henry the Second." The book was at last pointed and printedi 
and sent into the world. Lyttelton took money for his copy^ of 
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which, when he had paid the pcwUer, he prdMbly gave the rest 
away ; for he was very liberal to the indigent. 

When time brought the history to a third edition, Reid wai 
either dead or discarded ; and the superintendence of typognir 
phy and punctuation was committed Co a man originaliy a comb- 
mAker, but then known by the style of doctor. Something un« 
common was probably expected, and something uncommon was 
at last done ; for to the doctor's edition is appended, what the 
world bad hardly seen before, a list of errors in nineteen pag^es. 
But to politics and literature there must be an end. Lord Lyt- 
telton had never the appearance of a strong or of a headthy man ; 
he bad a lender tmcompacted frame, and a meagre &ce ; he 
hated however sixty years, and was then seized with his last ill- 
ness. Of his death a very affecting and instructive aceouiu has 
been given by his physicjan, which wiU spare me the task of his 
moral character. 

*^ On Sunday evening the ^mptoms of bis lordship's disorder, 
which fer a week past had alarmed us, put on a fatal appearance, 
and his lordship believed lumseif to be a dying man. From this 
time he suffered by restlessness rather than pain ; though his 
nerves were apparently much fluttered, bis mental faculties never 
teemed stronger, when he was tliorougfaly awake. 

^ His lordship's bilious and hepatic complaints seemed sdone 
not equal to the expected mournful event ; his long want of 
sleep, whether the consequence of the irritation in the bowels, 
or, which is more probaUe, of causes of a (Mfferent Idnd, ac- 
counts lor his loss of strength, and for his death very sufficiently. 
** Though his londship wished his approaching dissolution not 
to be Hngermg, he waited for it mth resignatioo. He said, * It 
IS a folly, a keeping me In misery, now to attempt to prolong 
Hfe ;' yet he was easily persuaded, &r the satis&ction of others, 
to do or take any thing thought proper for him. On Saturday 
he had been remarkably better, and we were not without some 
hopes of his recovery. 

^< On Sunday, about eleven in the forenoon, his lordship sent 
for me, and said he felt a great hurry, and wished to have a lit- 
tle conversation with me in order to divert it. He then proceeded 
to open the fountain of that heart, from whence goodness had so 
long flowed, as from a copious sprmg. < Doctor,' said he, * you 
shall be my confessor ; when I first set out in the world I had 
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friends who endeavoured to shake my belief in the christian re- 
ligion. I saw difficulties which staggered me ; but I kept my 
mind open to conviction. The evidences and doctrines of chrisH 
tianity, studied with attention, made me a most firm and persuad- 
ed believer erf the christian religion. I have made it the rule 
of my life, and it is the ground of my future hopes. I have 
erred and sinned ; but I have repented, and never indulged any 
vicious habit. In politics, and public life, I have made public 
good the rule of ray cwiduct I never gave counsels which 1 ^ 
not at the time think the best. I have seen that I was somie- 
times in the wrong, but I did not err designedly. I have en- 
deavoured, in private life, to do all the good in my power, and 
never for a moment could indulge malicious or unjust designs 
upon any person whatsoever.* 

« At another time ht said, « I must leave my soul in the same 
state it was in before this illness ; I find this a very inconvenient 
time for solicitude about any thing.* 

" On the evening, when the symptoms of death came on, he 
said, ^ I shall die ; but it will not be your fault.' When lord 
and lady Valentia came to see his lordship, he gave them his 
solemn benediction, and said, < Be good, be virtuous, my lord ; 
you must come to this.* Thus he continued giving his dying 
benediction to all around him. On Monday morning a lucid 
interval gave some small hopes, but these vanished in the 
evening ; and he continued dying, but with very little uneasi- 
ness, till Tuesday morning, August 22, when between seven and 
eight o'clock he expired, almost without a groan.** 

His lordship was buried at Hagley ; and the following inscrip- 
tion is cut on the side of his lady's monument ; 

« This unadorned stone was placed here» 

by the partioular desire and express 

directions of the right honourable 

George lord Lyttelton, 

who died, August 22, 1773, aged 64.'* 

Lord Lyttelton's poems are the works of a man of literature 
and judgment, devoting part of his time to versification. They 
have nothing to be despised, and little to be admired. Of his 
" Progress of Love,** it is sufficient blame to say that it is pasto- 
ral. His blank verse in " Blenheim'* has neither much force 
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nor much elegance. His little performances, whether songs or 
epigrams, are sometimes sprightly, and sometimes inupid. His 
epbtolary pieces have a smooth equability, which cannot much 
tire, because they are short, but which seldom elevates or sur- 
prises. But from this censure ought to be excepted his '^ Ad- 
vice to Belinda,*' which, though for the most part written when 
he was very young, contains much truth and much prudence, 
very elegantly and vigorously expressed, al^d shows a mind at- 
tentive to life, and a power of poetry which cultivation might 
have raised to excellence. 
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